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T is now more than thirty years ſince an Engliſh 
tranſlation of the Poems of Oſſian has been 
ſubmitted to the public. Their reception in this 
iſland, and, if poſſible, the ſtill more ardent ad- 
miration which they have excited on the continent 
of Europe, ſuperſedes, on this occaſion, every pur- 
poſe of attempting to praiſe them. 

In the year 1773, the tranſlator, Mr. Macpherſon, 
publiſhed a new edition with conſiderable alterations. 
In a Preface to this edition, he begins by informing 
the reader, that “ he ran over the whole with atten- 
« tion.” The reſt of the Preface might, without 
injury to his literary credit, be ſuffered to fink 
peaceably into oblivion, He concludes, by inform- 
ing us, that “ a tranſlator, who cannot equal his 
original, is incapable of expreſſing its beauties*.” 
If we underſtand the meaning of this expreſſion, it 
' ſeems to be, that Mr. Macpherſon poſſeſſes a degree 
of peetical genius not inferior to the original author; 
and we are the more diſpoſed to adopt this explana- 
tion, as he has, in other paſſages of this very Preface 
mentioned his own verſion, in terms of the higheſt 
ſelf-complacency ; it has even been generally under- 
ſtood, on both ſidgs of the Tweed, that he wiſhed 
to keep the queſtipn reſpecting the authenticity of 
theſe Poems, in aj ſort of oracular ſuſpence.: I his 

| A3 ſuſpicion 


* In one of his Diſſertations alſo, we meet with the 
following extraordinary information, “ Without vanity I 
« fay it, I think I could write tolerable poetry; and I 
« aſſure my antagoniſts, t I ſhould not tranſlate 
« what I cauld not imitate.” 
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fuſpieion is by no means ſtarted at preſent to ſerve a 
temporary purpoſe. We have had numerous op- 
portunities of converſing on this ſubject with gentle- 
men who were intimately acquainted with the Galic 
lan e, and with ſeveral to whom the Poems of 
Offian were familiar, long before Mr. Macpherſon 

as born. Their ſentiments, with reſpect to his 
conduct, were uniform; and, gon every occaſion, 
they made no ſcruple of expreſſing their indignation 
at ſuch an inſtance of ungenerous and ungrateful 
ambiguity. It was to the tranſlation of theſe Poems, 
that Mr. Macpherſon was firſt indebted for diſtinction 
in the literary world. After the firſt publication, 
many cavils, for they cannot deſerve a better name, 
were thrown out reſpecting the reality of the exiſt- 
ence of the work in the Galic language. To ex- 
tinguiſh every doubt of this nature, Dr. Blair 
collected a copious liſt of teſtimonies, tranſmitted by 

entlemen of the firſt rank in the Highlands of 
Scotland. Theſe teſtimonies were re-printed in 
every ſubſequent edition, till that of 1773, when 
the tranſlator ſeems to have conceived the project of 
making the whole, or at leaſt a great part, of the 


TY poetry to be underſtood as his own compoſition, To 


- accelerate this hopeful] purpoſe, he ſuppreſſed the 
teſtimonies which we have juſt now mentioned; at 


leaſt we can conjecture no other motive for ſuch an 


- W-nmed and injudicious mutilation, We have been 
Careful to inſert them here. = 
Another part of this Preface, which deſerves 
notice, is the following ſentence. «© One of the chief 
improvements in this edition, is the care taken, 
in arranging the Poems in the order of time, fo as to 
| « form a kind of regular hiſtory of the age to which 
they relate.” We may venture. to aſſert, that 
there is not, in the Engliſh language, a paragraph in 
more direct oppoſition to truth. For example, the 
to poems of La:hmon and Oithona, are as cloſely 


- 
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PREFACE. We at 
connected as the firſt and ſecond books of Homer's 
Hiad, for the latter of theſe pieces is merely a con- 
tinuation of the former, and accordingly in all the 


editions of this verſion, preceding that of 1773, theſe 
two poems are printed together, and in their proper 


hiſtorical order; but in this new edition, the poem of 


Oithona is printed near the beginning of the work, 
and that of Lathmon, which ought to have preceded 
it, is inſerted at an immenſe diſtance, and almoſt in 
the very rear of the collection. What is not leſs 
ridiculous, both theſe poems ought to have been- 
inſerted among the firſt in ordef, as they narrate ſome 
of the moſt early military exploits of the venerable 
and admirable bard of Morven. The poem of Dar- 
thula is merely a ſequel to that intitled the Death of 


- Cuchullin, and as ſuch, was inſerted in its proper 


place in all the former editions. In this laſt one, it 
precedes the Death of Cuchullin, which is a mere 


contradiction. © The Battle of ' Lora”? © ought to 


have fucceeded immediately to te Poem of Fingal, as 
it contains an expreſs reference to the Iriſh expedition 
of Swaran, as a recent event. Inſtead of this, three 
different pieces intervene. We have firſt the Poem 
of Fingal, in which Oſcar, the fon of Offian, per- 


forms a diſtinguithed part. We have next Lathmon, 


which records a tranſaction that happened before 
Ofcar was born; and then, after the inſertion of two 
other pieces, not leſs miſplaced, we are ROS 
with the Batile of Lora. 

We have thought it neceſſary to hazard / theſe 
remarks upon the alledged improvement in the ar- 
rangement of this edition of the Poems of Oſſian, 
in 1773, as a ſufficient vindication of our conduct in 


declining to adopt it. As in the firſt edition of the 


Poems but little attention had been paid to chrono- 
logical order, it might have been propoſed to claſs 


the poetry in a Hd ſeries. But many objects which 
are ponds at a diſtant view, aſſume an .oppoſits 


ee 
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appearance upon a cloſer inſpection. Such a meaſure 
would have been ſetting an example of fanciful vari- 
ation before every future editor. We have therefore 
thought it better to reſtore the Poems to their pri- 
mitive arrangement. In particular, we ſaw the moſt 
ſtriking propriety in replacing the Poem of Fingal at 
the head of the collection. Fingal himſelf is the 
reat hero of the whole work, and' in this piece we 
Bhs an epiſode deſcribing ſome of the firſt exploits 
of his youth, and his paſſion for Agandecca, © the 
« firſt of his loves.” In the ſame poem Oſſian, 
. with a ſtrange mixture of tenderneſs and ferocity, 
deſcribes his courtſhip with Everallin, the mother of 
Oſcar; and, in ſhort, there is no ſingle poem in the 
whole collection which affords ſuch a genera] intro- 
duction to the characters and incidents deſcribed in 
the reſt. 1 8 Paige. 
As to the improvement in the ſtyle of the edition 
of 1/73, we cannot coincide with the ſentiments of 
the tranſlator. The elegant ſimplicity of the former 
verſion, 1s often ſtrained into abſolute diſtortion. In 
two or three paſſages where we judged that the late 
alterations in the text had heightened its. beauty, 
they have been preſerved; but, in general, they are 
far inferior, and ſeldom or never preferable to the 
original tranſlation. This point, however, we muſt. 
leave to the taſte of the reader. 6 
We have reſtored to this edition a poem of con- 
ſiderable length, and of diſtinguiſhed beauty, which 
has been unaccountably ſuppreſſed by Mr. Mac- 
pherſon in his edition of 1773, though, as it had 
deen quoted in Elements 2 Criticiſm, by Lord 


Kames, its abſence muſt have made a very ſenſible 
blank. ä | : 
Mr. Macpherſon has obliged us with a Differtation 
concerning the Ara of Offian, and that nothing, 
however trifling, might be wanting, we have in- 
| ſerted it. The importance of this Diſſertation may 


be 


PREFACE, 1 


be completely aſcertained in a very few words, He 
tells us, that in the year of Chriſt 211, Fingal, at 
the head of a Caledonian army, gave battle to Cara- 
cul the fon of Severus, Emperor of Rome. At 
this time, we muſt ſuppoſe that Fingal was at leaſt 
twenty years of age. He likewiſe tells us, that 
Oſcar, the grandſon of Fingal, engaged and de- 
feated Carauſius, who, in the year 287, had ſeized 
the government of Britain. At the time of this 
ſecond battle therefore, Fingal, if alive, muſt have 
been at the advanced age of ninety-ſix. Now, the 
Poem of Temora opens with the death of Oſcar, 
and cloſes with the death of Cathmor, the Iriſh 
General, whom F ingal, after Due. the routed 
Caledonians, and diſplaying prodigies of valour, kills 
with his own hand. Theſe are ſtrange performances 
for a man at the age of an hundred. Both ends 
of this hypotheſis have been embraced by Lord 
Kames and Mr. Whitaker, and thus has the æra of 
Offian been a/certained. 


_ Epinpuscn, Mancx 1, 1792. 
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A 
DISSERTATION 
CONCERNING THE 


ERA OF OSSIAN. 


T NQUIRIES into the antiquities of nations afford 

more pleaſure than any real advantage to man- 
kind. The ingenious may form ſyſtems of hiſtory 
on probabilities and a few facts; but at a great diſ- 


tance of time, their accounts muſt be vague and 


uncertain. The infancy of ſtates and kingdoms is 
as deſtitute of great events, as of the means of 


tranſmitting them to poſterity, The arts of poliſhed 


life, by which alone facts can be preſerved with 
certainty, are the productions of a well-formed com- 
munity. It is then hiſtorians begin to write, and 
public tranſactions to be worthy remembrance. The 
actions of former times are left in obſcurity, or mag- 
nified by uncertain traditions. Hence it is that we 
find ſo much of the marvellous in the origin of every 
nation ; poſterity being always ready to believe any 
thing, however fabulous, that reflects honour on 
their anceſtors. The Greeks and Romans were re- 
markable for this weakneſs. They ſwallowed the 
moſt abſurd fables concerning the high antiquities of 
their reſpective nations. Good hiſtorians, however, 
roſe very early amongſt them, and tranſmitted, with 
Juſtre, their great actions to poſterity, It is to them 
that they owe that unrivalled fame they now enjoy, 
while the great actions of other nations are involved 
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42 A DISSERTATION CONCERNING _ 
in fables, or loſt in obſcurity. The Celtic nations 


afford a ſtriking inſtance of this kind. They, though 
once the maſters of Europe from the mouth of the 


river Oby*, in Ruſſia, to Cape Finiſtere, the weſtern 
int of Gallicia in Spain, are very little mentioned . 


in hiſtory, They truſted their fame to tradition and 


the ſongs of their bards, which, by the viciſſitude 
of human affairs, are long ſince loſt. Their ancient 


language is the only monument that remains of them: 


and the traces of it being found in places ſo widely 


diſtant of each other, ſerves only to ſnew the extent 
of their ancient power, but throws very little lighy 


on their hiſtory. £7; - 
Of all the Celtic nations, that which poſſeſſed old 
Saul is the moſt renowned; not perhaps on account 
of worth ſaperior to the reft, but for their wars with 
4 people who had hiſtorians to tranſmit the fame of 
their enemies, as well as their own, to poſterity. 
Britain was firft peopled by them, according to the 
teſtimony of the beſt authors f; its ſituation in re- 
ſpect to Gaul makes the opinion probable ; but what 
Pot it beyond all diſpute, is, that the ſame cuſtoms 
and language prevailed among the inhabitants of 
both in the days of Julius Czfarfy. 


1 | 
DE. The colony from Gaul poſſeſſed themſelves, at 
flirſt, of that part of Britain which was next to their 


own country; and fpreading northward, by degrees, 
as they increaſed in numbers, peopled the whole 
iſland. Some adventurers paſſing over from thoſe 
parts of Britain that are within fight of Ireland, were 
the founders of the Iriſh nation: which is a more 
probable ſtory than the idle fables of Mileſian and 


Gallician colonies. Diodorus Siculus| mentions it 


as a thing well known in his time, that the inhabi- 


Us of ireland were originally Britons ; and his 


teſtimony 


: * Plin. . 6. 2 Caf. I; To Tac. Agric. 1. To C. A 
4 CI. Pomp. Mel. Tacitus. || Diod. Sic. I. 3. 
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THE ZRA OF OSSIAN. 13 
teſtimony is unqueſtionable, when we conſider that, 


for many ages, the language and cuſtoms of both 


nations were the ſame. A 

Tacitus. was of opinion that the ancient Cale- 
donians were of German extract. By the language 
and cuſtoms which always prevailed in the north of 
Scotland, and which are undoubtedly Celtic, one 
would be tempted to differ in opinion from that 
celebrated writer. The Germans, properly ſo called, 
were not the ſame with the ancient Celtz. The 
manners and cuſtoms of the two nations were ſimilar; 
but their language different. The Germans“ are 
the genuine deſcendants of the ancient Daz, after- 
wards well known by the name of Daci, and paſſed 
originally into Europe by the way of the nor- 
thern countries, and ſettled beyond the Danube, 
towards the vaſt regions of Tranſilvania, Wallachia, 
and Moldavia; and from thence advanced by degrees 
into Germany. The Celtz t, it is eertain, ſent 
many colonies into that country, all of whom re- 


tained their own laws, language, and cuſtoms; and 


it is of them, if any colonies came from Germany 
into Scotland, that the ancient Caledonians were 
deſcended. 1 

But whether the Caledonians were a colony of 
the Celtic Germans, or the ſame with the Gauls 


that firſt poſſeſſed themſelves of Britain, is a matter 


of no moment at this diſtance of time. Whatever 
their origin was, we find them very numerous in 
the time of Julius Agricola, which is a preſumption 
that they were long before ſettled in the country. 


The form of their government was a mixture of 


ariſtocracy and monarchy, as it was in all the coun- 
tries where the Druids bore the chief ſway. This 
order of men ſeems to have been formed on the fame 
ſyſtem with the Dactyli Idzi and Curetes of the 

Vor. I. B ancients, 


* Strabo, I. 7. + Cæl. I. 6. Liv. 1. 5. Tac. de mer. Germ. 
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ancients. Their pretended intercourſe with heaven, 


their magic and divination were the ſame. The 
knowledge of the Druids in natural cauſes, and the 
properties of certain things, the fruit of the experi- 
ments of ages gained them a mighty reputation 
among the people. The eſteem of the populace 
ſoon increaſed into a veneration for the order; which 
a cunning and ambitious tribe of men took care to 
improve, to ſuch a degree, that they, in a.manner, 
ingroſſed the inanagement of civil, as well as religi- 


_ ous, matters. It is general.y allowed that they did 


not abuſe this extraordinary power; the preſerving 
their character of ſanity was fo eſſential to their 
influence, that they neyer broke out into violence or 
oppreſſion. The chiefs were allowed to execute the 
laws, but the legiſlative power was entirely in the 
hands of the Druids*. It was by their authority 
that the tribes were united, in times of the greateſt 
danger, under one head. This temporary king, or 
Vergobretus +, was choſen by them, and generally 
laid down his office at the end of the war. Theſe 
prieſts enjoyed long this extraordinary privilege 
among the Celtic nations who lay beyond the pale of 


the Roman empire. It was in the beginning of the 


ſecond century that their power among the Cale- 
donians began to decline. The poems that celebrate 


Trathal and Cormac, anceſtors to Fingal, are full of 


particulars concerning the fall of the Druids, which 
account for the total ſilence concerning their religion 


in the poems that are now given to the public. 


The continual wars of the Caledonians againſt 
the Romans hindered the nobility from initiating 
themſelves, as the cuſtom formerly was, into the 


order of the Druids. . I he precepts of their religion 
were confined to a few, ang were not much attended 


to by a people inured to war. The Vergobretus, or 


chief 


* Cæſ. I. 6. 4 Fer-gubreth, the man to judge. | 


— 
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chief magiſtrate, was choſen without the concurrence 
of hierarchy, or continued in his office againſt their 
will. Continual power ſtrengthened his intereſt 
among the tribes, and enabled him to ſend down, as 
hereditary to his poſterity, the office he had only 
received himſelf by election. | 

On occaſion of a new war againſt the King of the 
World, as the poems emphatically call the Roman 
emperor, the Druids, to vindicate the honour of the 
order, began to reſume their ancient privilege of 
chuſing the Vergobretus. Garmal, the fon of Tarno, 
being deputed by them, came to the grandfather of 
the celebrated Fingal, who was then Vergobretus, 
and commanded him, in the name of the whole 
order, to lay down his office. Upon his refuſal, a 
civil war commenced, which ſoon ended in almoſt 
the total extinction of the religious order of the 
Druids. A few that remained, retired to the dark 
receſſes of their groves, and the caves they had for- 
merly uſed for their meditations. It is then we find 
them in the circle of foes, and unheeded by the world. 
A total diſregard for the order, and utter abhorrence 
of the Druidical rites enſued. Under this cloud of 
public hate, all that had any knowledge of the re- 
ligion of the Druids became extinct, and the nation 
fell into the laſt degree of ignorance of their rites and 
ceremonies. 5 

It is no matter of wonder then, that Fingal and 
his ſon Oſſian make ſo little, if any, mention of the 
Druids, who were the declared enemies to their ſuc- 
ceſſion in the ſupreme magiſtracy. It is a ſingular 
caſe, it muſt be allowed, that there are no traces of 
religion in the poems aſcribed to Oſſian; as the 
poetical compoſitions of other nations are ſo cloſel 
connected with their mythology. It is hard to 
account for it to thoſe who are not made acquainted 
with the manner of the old Scottiſh bards. That 
race of men carried their notions of martial honour 
B 2 to 
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to an extravagant pitch. Any aid given their heroes 
in battle, was thought to derogate from their fame; 
and the bards immediately transferred the glory of 
the action to him who had given that aid. 

Had Oſſian brought down gods, as often as Ho- 
mer hath done, to aſſiſt his heroes, this poem had 
not conſiſted of eulogiums on his friends, but of 
hymns to theſe ſuperior beings. To this day, thoſe 
that write in the Galic language ſeldom mention 
religion in their profane poetry; and when they pro- 
feſſedly write of religion, they never interlard with 
their compoſitions, the actions of their heroes. 
This cuſtom alone, even though the religion of the 
Druids had not been previouſly extinguiſhed, may, 
in ſome meaſure, account for Oſſian's ſilence con- 
cerning the religion of his own times. 

To fay, that a nation is void of all religion, is the 
fame thing as to ſay, that it does not confiſt of 
ple endued with reaſon. The traditions of their 
fathers, and their own obſervations on the works of 
nature, together with that ſuperſtition which is in- 
herent in the human frame, have, in all ages, raiſed 
in the minds of men ſome idea. of a ſuperior being. 
Hence it is, that in the darkeſt times, and amongſt 
the moſt barbarous nations, the very populace them- 

{elves had fome faint notion, at leaſt, of a divinity. 
It would be doing injuſtice to Oſſian, who, upon no 
occaſion, ſhews a narrow mind, to think, that he 
had not opened his * to that primitive and 
greateſt of all truths. But let Offian's religion be 
what it will, it is certain he had no knowledge of 
Chriſtianity, as there is not the leaſt alluſion to it, or 
any of its rites, in his poems; which abſolutely 
fixes him to an æra prior to. the introduction of that 
religion. The perſecution begun by Diocleſian, in 
the year 303, is the moſt probable time in which the 
_ firſt dawning of Chriſtianity in the north of Britain can 

be fixed. The humane and mild character . 

tius 


— 
— — 
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ſtantius Chlorus, who commanded then in Britain, 


induced the perſecuted Chriſtians to take refuge under 


him. Some of them, through a zeal to propagate 


their tenets, or through fear, went beyond the pale 


of the Roman empire, and ſettled among the Cale- 
donians; who were the more ready to hearken to 
their doctrines, as the religion of the Druids had 
been exploded ſo long before. 

Theſe miſſionaries, either through choice, or to 
give more weight to the doctrine they advanced, 
took poſc ſſion of the cells and groves of the Druids; 
and it was from this retired life they had the name of 
Culdees*, which in the language of the country figni- 
fied /equeftered perſons, It was with one of the Culdees' 
that Offian, in his extreme old age, is faid to have 
diſputed concerning the Chriſtian religion. This 
diſpute is ſtill extant, and is couched in verſe, 
according to the cuſtom of the times. The extreme 
ignorance on the part of Offian, of the Chriſtian 
tenets, ſhews, that that religion had only been lately 
introduced, as it is.not eaſy to conceive, how one of the 
firſt rank could be totally unacquainted with a religion 
that had been known for any time in the country. 
The diſpute bears the genuine marks of, antiquity. 
The obſolete phraſes and expreſſions peculiar to the 
times, prove it to be no forgery. If Oſſian then lived at 


the introduction of Chriſtianity, as by all appearance 
he did, his epoch will be the latter end of the third, 


and beginning of the fourth century. What puts 


this point beyond diſpute, is the alluſion in his 


poems to the hiſtory of the times. | 
The exploits of Fingal againſt Caracul+, the ſon 
of the King of the World, are among the firſt brave 
actions of his youth. A complete poem, which 

relates to this ſubject, is printed in this collection. 
52311 In 


* Culdich. + Carac'huil, terrible eye. Carac'healla, 
terrible lock, Carac'challamh, a ſort of upper garment , 
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In the year 210 the emperor Severus, after re- 
turning from his expeditions againſt the Caledonians, 
at York fell into the tedious illneſs of which he 


afterwards died. The Caledonians and Maiate, 


reſuming courage from his indiſpoſition, took arms 
in order to recover the poſſeſſions they had loſt. 
The enraged emperor commanded his army to 
march into their country, and to deſtroy it with fire 
and ſword. His orders were but ill executed, for 
his ſon, Caracalla, was at the head of the army, 

and his thoughts were entirely taken up with the 
hopes of his father's death, and with ſchemes to 
ſupplant his brother Geta. He ſcarcely had entered 


the enemy's country, when news was brought him 


that Severus was dead. A ſudden peace is patched 
up with the Caledonians, and, as it appears from 
Dion Caſſius, the country they had loſt to Severus 


was reſtored to them. 5 
The Caracul of Fingal is no other than Caracalla, 


who, as the ſon of Severus, the emperor of Rome, 


whoſe dominions were extended almoſt over the 
known world, was not without reaſon called in the 


poems of Offian, the Son of the. King of the Werld. 


The ſpace of time between 211, the year Severus 
died, and the beginning of the fourth century, is 

not ſo great, but Oſſian the fon of Fingal, might 
have ſeen the Chriſtians whom the perſecution under 


Dioclefian had driven beyond the pale of the Roman 


empire. 

Offian, in one of his many lamentations on the 
death of his beloved ſon Ofcar, mentions among his 
great actions, a battle which he fought againſt Caros, 
king. of ſhips, on the banks of the winding Carun#, 
It is more than probable, that the Caros mentioned 
here, is the ſame with the noted uſurper Carauſius, 
who aſſumed the purple in the year 287, and ſeizing 
on Britain, defeated the emperor Maximian Her- 


* Car-ravon, winding river. 


ws 
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culius, in ſeveral naval engagements, which gives 
propriety to his being called in Offian's poems, the 
King of Ships, The winding Carun is that ſmall river 
retaining ſtill the name of Carron, and runs in the 
neighbourhood of Agricola's wall, which Caraufius 
repaired to obſtruct the incurſions of the Caledonians. 
Several other paſſages in the poems allude to the 
wars of the Romans; but the two juſt mentioned 
clearly fix the epoch of Fingal to the third century; 
and this account agrees exactly with the Iriſh hiſ- 
tories, which place the death; of Fingal, the fon of 
Comhal, in the year 283, and that of Oſcar and 
their own celebrated Cairbre, in the year 296. 

Some people may imagine, that the alluſions to 
the Roman hiſtory might have been induſtrioufly in- 
ſerted into the poems, to give them the appearance 
of antiquity. This fraud muſt then have been 
committed at leaſt three ages ago, as the paſſages in 
which the alluſions are made, are alluded to often in 
the compoſitions of thoſe times. 

Every one knows what a cloud of ignorance and 
barbariſm overſpread the north of Europe three hun- 
dred years ago. The minds of men, addicted to 


ſuperſtition, contracted a narrowneſs that deſtroyed 


genius. Accordingly we find the compoſitions of 
thoſe times trivial and puerile to the laſt degree. 
But let it be allowed, that, amidſt all the untoward 

circumſtances of the age, a genius might ariſe, it is 
not eaſy to determine what could induce him to give 


the honour of his compoſitions to an age ſo remote. 


We find no fact that he has advanced, to favour any 
deſigns which could be entertained by any man who 
lived in the fifteenth century. But ſhould we ſup- 
poſe a poet, through humour, or for reaſons which 
cannot be ſeen at this diſtance of time, would aſcribe 
his own compoſitions to Oſſian, it is next to im- 


poſſible, that he could impoſe upon his — 
| when 
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when all of them were ſo well acquainted with the : 
traditional poems of their anceſtors. . | f 
The ſtrongeſt objection to the authenticity of = 1 
poems now given to the public under the name of : 
Oſſian, is the improbability of their being handed 


down by tradition through ſo many centuries. Ages t 
of barbariſm, ſome will ſay, could not produce i 
poems abounding with the diſintereſted and generous 1 
ſentiments ſo conſpicuous in the compoſitions of t 
Offian; and could theſe ages produce them, it is t 
Impoſſible but they mult be loſt, or altogether cor- t 
rupted in a long ſucceſſion of barbarous generations. t 

Theſe objections naturally ſuggeſt themſelves to f 
men unacquainted with the ancient ſtate of the ſ 
northern parts of Britain. The. bards, who. were t 
an inferior order of the Druids, did not ſhare their t 
bad fortune. They were ſpared by the victorious t 
king, as it was through their means only he could t 


hope for immortality to his fame. They attended f 


him in the camp, and contributed to eſtabliſh his p 
power by their ſongs. His great actions were mag- v 
nified, and the populace, who had no ability to t 
examine into his character narrrowly, were dazzled r 
with his fame in the rhimes of the bards. In the n 
mean time, men aſſumed ſentiments that are rarely v 
to be met with in an age of barbariſm. The bards t 
who were originally the diſciples of the Druids, had fi 
their minds opened, and their ideas enlarged, by t 
being initiated in the learning of that celebrated order. P 
They could form a perfect hero in their own minds, y 
and aſcribe that character to their prince. The in- ti 
ferior chiefs made this ideal character the model of 2 
their conduct, and by degrees brought their minds t 
to that generous ſpirit which breatbes in all the v 


poetry of the times. The prince, flattered by his t 
bards, and rivalled by his own heroes, who imitated © 
his character as deſcribed in the eulogies of his poets, p 
endeavoured to excel his people in merit, as he was n 
| above 
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above them in ſtation. This emulation continuing, 
formed at laſt the general character of the nation, 
happily compounded of what is noble in barbarity, 
and virtuous and generous in a poliſhed people. 

When virtue in peace, and bravery in war, are 
the characteriſtics of a nation, their actions become 
intereſting, and their fame worthy of immortality. 
A generous ſpirit is warmed with noble actions, and 
becomes ambitious cf perpetuating them. This is 
the true ſource of that divine inſpiration, to which 
the poets of all ages pretended. | When they found 
their themes inadequate to the warmth. of their 
imaginations, they varniſhed them over with fables, 
ſupplied by their own fancy, or furniſhed by abſurd 
traditions. "Theſe fables, however ridiculous, had 
their abettors; poſterity either implicitly believed 
them, or through a vanity natural to mankind, pre- 
tended that they did. 'They loved to place the 
founders of their families in the days of fable, when 
poetry, without the fear of contradiction, could give 
what characters ſhe pleaſed of her heroes. It is to 
this vanity that we owe the preſervation of what 
remain of the works of Oſſian. His poetical merit 
made his heroes famous in a country where heroiſm 
was much eſteemed and admired, The poſterity of 
theſe heroes, or thoſe who pretended to be deſcended 
from them, heard with pleaſure the eulogiums of 
their anceſtors; bards were employed to repeat the 
poems, and to record the connection of their patrons 
with chiefs ſo renowned. Every chief in proceſs of 
time had a bard in his family, .and the office became 
at laſt hereditary. By the ſucceſſion of theſe bards, 
the poems concerning the anceſtors of the family 
were handed down from generation to generation; 
they were -repeated to. the whole clan on folemn 
occaſions, and always alluded to in the new com- 
poſitions of the bards. This cuſtom came down 


near to our own times; and after the bards were 
diſcon- 
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diſcontinued, a great number in a clan retained by WW 1 
memory, or committed to writing, their compoſi- 1 
tions, and founded the antiquity of their families He 
on the authority of their poems. | 97% \ 
The uſe of letters was not known in the north of Hr 
Europe till long after the inſtitution of the bards: N 
the records of the families of their patrons, their t 
own, and more ancient poems were handed down by r 
tradition. Their poetical compoſitions. were ad- if 
mirably contrived for that purpoſe. They were Wl t 
adapted to muſic; and the moſt perfect harmony ¶ t 
"obſerved. Each verſe was ſo connected with thoſe W a 
which preceded or followed it, that if one line had n 
been remembered in a ſtanza, it was almoſt impoſſible Nc 
to forget the reſt. The cadences followed in ſo MW 1 
natural a gradation, and the words were ſo adapted p 
to the common turn of the voice, after it is raiſed to I 
a certain key, that it was almoſt impoſſible, from a h 
fimilarity of ſound, to ſubſtitute one word for another. n 
This excellence is peculiar to the Celtic tongue, and if h 
is perhaps to be met with in no other language. h 
Nor does this choice of words clog the ſenſe or i © 
-weaken the expreſſion. The numerous flexions of re 
conſonants, and variation in declenſion, make the b 
language very copious. | | | it 
The deſcendants of the Celtz, who inhabited p 
Britain and its iſles, were not ſingular in this me- i 
thod of preſerving the moſt precious monuments of h 
their nation. The ancient laws of the Greeks were g. 

couched in verſe, and handed down by tradition, 
The Spartans, through a long habit, became fo fond fc 
of this cuſtom, that they would never "mm their ft 
laws to be committed to writing. The actions of t! 
great men, and the eulogiums of kings and heroes iſ oi 
were preſerved in the ſame manner. All the hiſto- Wl tt 
rical monuments of the old Germans were compre- WW tc 
hended in their ancient ſongs * ; which were either Ng. 

| = hymns 
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hymns to their gods, or elegies in praiſe of their 
1- heroes, and were intended to perpetuate the great 
es events in their nation which were carefully inter- 
woven with them. This ſpecies of compoſition was 
of not committed to writing, but delivered by oral tra- 
s:: MW dition*®. The care they took to have the poems 
ir © taught to their children, the uninterrupted cuſtom of 
oy WY repeating them upon certain occaſions, and the hap- 
d- py meaſure of the verſe, ſerved to preſerve them 
re tor a long time uncorrupted. This oral chronicle of 
ny the Germans was not forgot in the eighth century, 
fe WW and it probably would have remained to this day, had 
ad not learning, which thinks every thing, that is not 
le © committed to writing, fabulous, been introduced. 
ſo lt was from poetical traditions that Garcillaſſo com- 
ed IW poſed his account of the Yncas of Peru. The 
to MW Peruvians had loſt all other monuments of their 
| a I hiſtory, and it was from ancient poems which his 
er. mother, a princeſs of the blood of the Yncas, taught 
nd him in his youth, that he collected the materials of 
ge. bis hiſtory. If other nations then, that had been 
or often over- run by enemies, and had ſent abroad and 
of received colonies, could, for many ages, preſerve, 
by oral tradition, their laws and hiſtories uncorrupted, 
it is much more probable that the ancient Scots, a 
people ſo free of intermixture with foreigners, and 
ſo ſtrongly attached to the memory of their anceſtors, 
had the works of their bards handed down with 
great purity. 

It will ſeem ſtrange to ſome, that poems admired 
for many centuries in one part of this kingdom 
ſhould be hitherto unknown in the other; and that 
the Britiſh, who have caretully traced out the works 
of genius in other nations, thould ſo long remain 
ſtrangers to their own. ' his, in a great azeaſure, is 
to be imputed to thoſe who underſtood both lan- 
guages and never attempted a tranflation, They, 

from 


* Abbe de la 3 Remarques ſur la Germaine. 
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from being acquainted but with detached pieces, or 
from a modeſty, which perhaps the preſent tranſlator 
ought, in prudence, to have followed, deſpaired of 


making the compoſitions of their bards agreeable to 
an Engliſh reader. The manner of thoſe-compoſitions 


is ſo different from other poems, and the ideas ſo 
confined to the moſt early ſtate of ſociety, that it 
was thought they had not enough of variety to pleaſe 
a poliſhed age. | 5 

This was long the opinion of the tranſlator of the 
following collection; and though he admired the 
poems, in the original, very early, and gathered part 


of them from tradition for' his own amuſement, yet | 


he never had the ſmalleſt hopes of feeing them in an 


Engliſh dreis. He was ſenſible that the ſtrength and 


manner of both languages were very different, and 
that it was next to impoſlible to tranſlate the Galic 
poetry into any thing of tolerable Engliſh verſe; a 

oſe tranſlation he could never think of, as it muſt 
neceſſarily fall ſhort of the majeſty of an original. 


It was a gentleman, who has himſelf made a figure 


in the poetical world, that gave him the farſt hint 
concerning a literal proſe tranflation. He tried it at 


his defire, and the ſpecimen was approved, Other 


gentlemen were earneſt in exhorting him to bring 
more to the light, and it is to their uncommon zeal 
that the world owes the Galic poems, if they have 
any merit. 

It was at firſt intended to make a general collection 
of all the ancient pieces of genius to be found in the 
Galic language ; but the tranſlator had his reaſons 


for confining himſelf to the remains of the works of | 


Offian. The action of the poem that ſtands the 
firſt, was not the greateſt oF moſt celebrated of the 
exploits of Fingal. His wars were very numerous, 
and each of them afforded a theme which employed 
the genius of his ſon. But, excepting the preſent 
poem, thoſe pieces are irrecoverably Joſt, and there 

| 8 only 
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only remain a few fragments in the hanJs of the 
tranſlator. - Tradition has ſtill preſerved, in many 
places, the ſtory of the poems, and many now living 
have heard them, in their youth, repeated. 
The complete work, now printed, would, in a 
ſhort time, have chared the fate of the reſt. The 
genius of the Highlanders has ſuffered a great change 
within theſe few years. The communication with 
the reſt of the iſland is open, and the introduction of 
trade and manufactures has deſtroyed that leiſure 
which was formerly dedicated to hearing and repeat- 
ing the poems of ancient times. Many have now 
learned to leave their mountains, and ſeek their for- 
tunes in a milder climate; and though a certain amt 
patriæ may ſometimes bring them back; they have, 
during their abſence, imbibed enough of foreign mar 
ners to deſpiſe the cuſtoms of their anceſtors. Bards 
have been long diſuſed, and the ſpirit of genealogy has 
greatly ſubſided. Men begin to be leſs devoted to their 
chiefs, and conſanguinity is not ſa much regarded. 
When property is eſtabliſned, the human mind con- 
fines its views to the pleaſure it procures. It ddes 
not go back to antiquity, or look forward to ſuc- 
ceeding ages. The cares of life increaſe, and the 
actions of other times no longer amuſe. Hence it 
is, that the taſte for their ancient poetry is at a low 
ebb among the Highlanders. 'I hey have not, how- 
ever, thrown off the good qualities of their anceſtors. 
Hoſpitality ftill ſubſiſts, and an uncommon ctvility. to 
ſtrangers. Friendſhip is inviolable, and revenge leis 
blindly followed than formeriy. 

To fay any thing, concerning the poetical merit 


of the poems, would be an anticipation on the 


judgment of the public. Ihe poem which ſtands 
tirſt in the collection is truly epic. The characters 
are ſtrongly marked, and the ſentiments breathe 
heroiſm, The ſubject of it is an invaſion of 
Ireland by Swaran king of Ran which is the 
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name of Scandinavia in the Galic language. Cu- 
_ chullin, general of the Iriſh tribes in the minority 


of Cormac king of Ireland, upon intelligence. of 
the invaſion, aſſembled his forces near Tura, a 
caſtle on the coaſt of Ulſfer. Ihe poems opens 
with the landing of Swaran, councils are held, 
battles fought, and Cuchullin is, at laſt, totally de- 
feated. In the mean time, Fingal, king of Scotland, 
whoſe aid was ſolicited before the enemy landed, 
arrived and expelled them from the country. This 
war, which continued -but fix days and as many 
nights, is, including the epiſodes, the whole ſtory of 
the poem. The ſcene is the heath of Lena near a 
mountain called Cromleach in Ulſter. "PE 

All that can be ſaid of the tranſlation, is, that it 


is literal, and that ſimplicity is ſtudied. The ar- 


rangement of the words in the original is imitated, 
and the inverſions of the ſtyle obſerved. As the 
tranſlator claims no merit from his verſion, he hopes 
for the indulgence of the public where he fails. He 
wiſhes that the imperfect ſemblance he draws, may 
not prejudice the world againſt an original, which 
contains what is beautiful in ſimplicity, and grand in 
the ſublime. | | 
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| h THE ARGUMENT. 
Euchullin (general of the Iriſh tribes, in the minority of Cor» 
mac, king of Ireland) ſitting alone beneath a tree, at the 
gate of T\ ra, a caſtle of Ulſter (the other chiefs having gone 
on a hunting party to Cromla, a neighbouring hill), is in- 
formed of the landing of Swaran, king of Lochlin, by Mo- 
ran, the ſon of Fithil, one of his ſcouts, He convenes the 
chiefs ,..a council is held, and diſputes run high about giving 
battle to the enemy. Connal, the petty king of Togorma, 
and an intimate friend of Cuchallin, was for retreating, till 
- Fingal, king of thoſe Caledonians who inhabited the north» 
weſt coaſt of Scotland, whoſe aid had been previouſly ſoli- 
cited, ſhould arrive; but Calmar, the ſon of Matha, lord of 
Lara, a country in Connaught, was for engaging the enemy 
immediately. Cuchullin, of himſelf willing to fight, went 
into the opinion of Calmar. Marching towards the enemy, 
he miſſed three of his braveſt heroes, Fergus, Duchomar, - 
and Cathbat, Fergus arriving,.tells Cuchullin of the death 
of the two other chiefs; which introduces the affecting 
epiſode of Morna, the daughter of Cormac, The army of 
Cuchullin is deſcried at a diſtance by Swaran, who ſent the 
fon of Arno to obſerve the motions of the enemy, while he 
him leif ranged his forces in order of battle. The ſon of 
Arno returning to Swaran, de ſcribes to him Cuchullin's 
chariot, and the terrible appearance of that hero. The 
armies engage, but night coming on, leaves the victory un- 
decided, Cuchullin, according to the hoſpitality of the 
times, fends to Swaran a formal invitation to a feaſt, by 
his bard: Carril, the ſon of Kinfena: Swaran reſuſes to 
come  Carril relates to Cuchullin the ſtory of Grudar and 
Braiſſ:lis. A party, by Connal's advice, is ſeat to obſerve 
the enemy 3 which cloſes the action of the firſt day. 


„ 
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BOOK I. | | 
UCHULLIN* fat by Tura's wall; by the tree 
of the ruſtling leaf. His ſpear leaned. againſt 


| 2 the 
3 * Cuchullin, or rather Cuth-Ullin, the voice of Ullin, 
| a Fe” given the ſon of Semo, grandſon to Caith- 
| « | | bat, 
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the moſſy rock. His ſhield lay by him on the graſs. 
As he Hor oe of mighty Carbar *, a hero whom he 
flew in war; the ſcout + of hs ocean came, Moran i 
the ſon of Fithil ! 

« Riſe,” ſaid the youth,“ Cuchullin, riſe; I ſee 
the ſhips of Swaran. Cuchullin, many are the foe: 
many the heroes of the dark-rolling ſea.” 

« Moran!“ replied the blue-eyed chief, thou 
ever trembleſt, fon of Fithil: Thy fears have much 

increaſed 


bat, a druid celebrated by the bards for his wiſdom and 
valour, from his commanding the forces of the Province 
of Ulſter againſt the Ferbolg or Belgæ, who were in po- 
ſleſſion of Connaught. Cachullin when very young mar- 
ried Bragela the daughter of Sorglan, and paſſing over 
into Ireland, lived ſome time with Connal, grandſon by a 
daughter to Congal the petty king of Ulſter. His wiſ⸗ 
dom and valour in a ſhort time gained him ſuch reputation, 
that in the minority of Cormac the ſupreme king of Ire- 
land, he was choſen guardian to the young king, and ſole 
manager of the war againſt Swaran king of Lochlin. 
After a ſeries of great actions he was killed in battle ſome- 
where in Connaught, in the twenty-ſeventh year of his 
age. He was fo remarkable for his ſtrength, that to de- 
ſcribe a ſtrong man it has paſſed into a proverb, . He has 
the ſtrength of Cuchullin.” They ſbew the remains of 
his palace at Dunſcaich in the iſle of Sky; and a lone to 
which he bound his dog Euath, goes ſtill by bis name. 
 * Cairbar or Cairbre, fignifies a. firong man. 

+ We may conclude from Cuchullin's applying ſo early 
for foreign aid, that the Iriſh were not then ſo numerous 
as they have fince been; whieh is a great preſumption 
againſt the high antiquities of that people. We have the 
teſlimony of Tacitus, that one legion only was thought 
fufficient, in the time of Agricola, to reduce the whole 
Hand under the Roman yoke ; which would not probably 
have been the-caſe had the iſland been inhabited for any 
number of centuries before. 

+ Moran fignifies. many; and Fithil, or rather Fill, - 
an inferior dard. | | 
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increaſed the foe. Perhaps it is the king * of the 
lonely hills coming to aid me on green Ullin” 8 
lains.“ 

4 ] ſaw their chief,” ſays Moran, « tall as a wek 
of ice, His ſpear is like that blaſted fir. His ſhield 
like the riſing moon. He fat on a rock on the ſhore: 
his dark hoſt rolled, like clouds, around him. Many, 
chief of men! 1 aid, many are-our hands of war. 
Well art thou named, the Mighty Man, but many 
mighty men are ſeen, from Tura's windy walls,” 

« He anſwered, like a wave on a rock, who in 
this land appears like me? Heroes ſtand not in my 
preſence ; they fall to earth beneath my hand. None 
can meet Swaran in the fight but Fingal, king of 
ſtormy hills. Once we wreſtled on the heath of 
Malmor 4, and our heels overturned the wood, 
Rocks fell from their place; and rivulets, changing 
their courſe, fled murmuring from our ſtrife, Three 
days we renewed our ſtrife, and heroes ſtood at a 
diſtance and trembled. On the fourth, Fingal ſays, 


that the king of the ocean fell; but Swaran ſays, he 


ſtood. Let dark Cuchullin yield to him that is 


ſtrong as the ſtorms of Malmor.” 


No!“ replied the blue-eyed chief, © I will 
never yield to man! Dark Cuchullin ſhall be great 
or dead! Go, Fithil's ſon, and take my ſpear. 

Cc 3 Strike 


* Fingal the ſon of Comhal and 0 the ier 
of Thaddu. His grandfather was Trathal, and great 
grandfather Trenmor, both of whom are often meutioned 
in the poem. Trenmor, according to tradition, had two 
ſons ; Trathal, who ſucceeded him in the kingdom of Mor- 
ven, and Connar, called by the bards Conar the Great, 
who was elected king of all Ircland, and was the anccltor 
of that Cormac who ſat on the Iriſh throne when the in- 
valion- of Swaran happened. It may not be unproper 
here to obſerve, that the accent ought always to be placed 
on the laſt ſyllable of Fingal. 

+ Meal-mor, @ great Hill. 


— 
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Strike the ſounding ſhield of Cabait®, It hangs at 
Tura's ruſtling gate; the ſound of peace is not its 
voice, My heroes ſhall hear on the hill.” 


He went and firuck the boſly ſhield. The hills 


and their rocks replied. Ihe found ſpread along the 
wood : deer ſtart by the lake of roes. Curach + leapt 
from the ſounding rock; and Connal of the bloody 
ſpear. Crugal's | breaſt of ſnow beats high. The 
ſon of Favi leaves the dark-brown hind. It is the 
ſhield of war, faid Ronnar ! the ſpear of Cuchullin, 
faid Lugar ! fon cf the fea put on thy arms! Calmar 
lift thy ſounding ſeeF! Puno! dreadful hero, rife! 
Cairbar from thy red tree of Cromla! Bend thy 
white knee, O Eth! and deſcend from the ſtreams 
of Lena. Ca-olt ſtretch thy white fide as thou 
—— alorig the whiſtling heath of Mora: thy ſide 
that is white as the foam of the troubled ſea, when 
the dark winds pour it on the TIRE rocks of 
Cuthon ||. 

Now I behold the chiefs, in the pride of their 
former deeds ! Their ſouls are Kindled at the battles 
of old; and the actions of other times. I heir eyes 


are like flames of fire. And roll in ſearch of the 


| foes of the land. Their mighty hands are on their 
ſwords. And lightning pours from their fides of 
ſteel. They come like ſtreams from the mountains; 
each ruſhes roaring from his hill. Bright are the 
' chiefs of battle, in the armour of their fathers. 


Gloomy | and dark their heroes follow, like the ga- 
Z thering 


* Cabait, or rather Cathbait, grandſather to the hero, 
was ſo remarkable for his valour, that his fhield was made 
uſe of to alarm his poſterity to the battles of the family. 
We find Fingal making the ſame uſe of his own ſhield in 
the 4th book. A horn was the molt common inſtrument 
to call the army together, before the invention of bagpipes. 

+ Cu-raoch ſignifies the madneſs of battle. 

} Cruth-geal, fair-complexioned. 

|| Cu-thon, the mournful ſound of waves. 
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thering of the rainy clouds behind the red meteors of 
heaven. The found of crathing arms aſcend. I he 
grey dogs howl between. Unequally burſts the fong 

of battle. And rocking Cromla * echoes round. 
On Lena's duiky heath they ſtand, like miſt + that 
ſhades the hills of autumn: when broken and dark 
it ſettles high, and lifts its head to heaven! 

Hail,“ ſaid Cuchullin, & ſons of the narrow 
vales | hail, ye hunters of the deer? Another ſport 
is drawing near: It is like the dark rolling of that 
wave on the coaſt | Shall we fight, ye ſons of war |! 
or yield green Innisfail} to Lochlin! O Connal || 
fpeak, thou - firſt of men! thou breaker of the 
ſhields ! thou haſt often fought with Lochlin: wilt 
thou lift thy father's ſpear ?”? 

« Cuchullin !” calm the chief replied, © the ſpear 
of Connal is keen. It delights to ſhine in battle; 
and to mix with the blood of thouſands. But though 
my hand is bent on war, my heart is for the peace 


of 


* Crom-leach ſignified a place of worſhip among the 
Druids. It is here the proper name of a hill on the coaft 
of Ullin or Ulſter. 

F So when th? embattled clouds in dark array, 

Along the ſkies their gloomy lines difplay ; 

The low-hung vapours motionleſs and ſtill 

Reſt on the ſummits of the ſhaded hill. Pope. 
I Ireland, fo called from a colony that ſettled there 
called Falans. Innis-fail, 1, c. the iſland of the Fa-il or 
Falans, 

[| Connal, the friend of Cuchullin, was the ſon of Cath- | 
bait prince of Tongorma or the iſland of blue waves, 
probably one of the Hebrides. His mother was Fioncoma 
the daughter of Congal. He had a ſon by Foba of 
Conachar-nefſar, who was afterwards king of Ulſter. 
For his ſervices in the war againſt Swaran, he had lands 
conferred on him, which, from his name, were called 
Tir chonnuil or Tir-connel, i. e. the land of Connal. 
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of Erin *. Behold, thou firſt in Cormac's war, the 
fable fleet of Swaran. His maſts are as numerous on | 


our coaſt as reeds in the lake of Lego. His ſhips 


are like foreſts clothed with miſt, when the trees yield | 

by turns to the ſqually wind. Many are his chiefs 
in battle. Connal is for peace! Fingal would ſhun } 
his arm the firſt of mortal men! Fingal who ſcatters | 
the mighty, as ſtormy winds the heath ; when the | 
ſtreams roar through echoing Cona : and night ſettles |} 


with all her clouds on the hill 


Fly, thou chief of peace, faid Calmar +, the | 
ſon of Matha; “ fly, Conal, to thy filent hills, 
where the ſpear of battle never ſhone ! Purſue the 
dark brown deer of Cromla: and ſtop with thine | 
arrows the bounding roes of Lena. But, blue- eyed 
ſon of Semo, Cuchulln, ruler of the war, ſcatter | 
thou the ſons of Lochlin + ! and roar thro? the ranks 
of their pride. Let no veſſel of the kingdom of | 
Snow bound on the dark-rolling waves of Iniſtore ||. | 
O ye dark winds of Erin riſe ! roar ye whirlwines | 


of the heath! Amidſt the tempeſt let me die, torn 


in a cloud by angry ghoſts of men; amidſt the tem- 
peſt let Calmar die, if ever chaſe was ſhort to him, | 


ſo much as the battle of ſhields !”” 


4 Calmar!” flow replied, the chief, 1 never 


fled, O on of Matha! I was ſwift with * friends 
| | in | 


= Erin, : a name of "ER from ear or iar Weſt, 


and in an iſland. This name was not always confined to 
Ireland, for there is the higheſt probability that the Ierne 
of the ancients was Britain to the North of the Forth. | 
For Ierne is faid. to be to the North of Britain, which | 


could not be meant of Ireland. 
Strabo, lib. 2 et 4. Caſaub, lib. 1. 
+ Cal-mer, a ſtrong man. 
} The Galic name of Scandinavia in general; in a 
more confined ſenſe that of the peninſula of Jutland. 
Iniſtore, the iſland of Wales, the ancient name of 
the Orkney iſlands. 
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in battle; but ſmall is the fame of Connal ! The 
battle was won in my preſence; and the valiant 
overcame! But, ſon of Semo, hear my voice, re- 

rd the ancient throne of Cormac. Give wealth 


and half the land for peace, till Fingal come with 
battle. Or, if war be thy choice, I lift the ſword 


and ſpear. My joy ſhall be in the midſt of thouſands; 


N and my foul brighten in the gloom of the fight!“ 


« To me,” Cuchullin replies, © pleaſant is the 
noiſe of arms! pleaſant as the thunder of heaven 


before the ſhower of ſpring ! But gather all the ſhin- 


ing tribes, that I may view the ſons of war! Let 
them move along the heath, bright as the ſhun-ſhine 
before a ſtorm; when the weſt wind collects the 
clouds, and the oaks of Morven echo along the 
ſhore.” 

“ But where are my friends in battle? The com- 
panions of my arm in danger? Where art thou, 
white-hoſom'd Cithbat? Where is that cloud in 
war, Duchomar* ? And haft thou left me, O Fer- 
gus + | in the day of the ſtorm? Fergus, firſt in our 
joy at the feaſt! ſon of Roſſa! arm of death! 
comeſt thou like a roe ? from Malmor? Like a hart 
from the echoing hills? Hail, thou ſon of Roffa ! 
What ſhades the foul of war?“ I 

Four ſtones ||” replied the chief, © riſe on the 
grave of Cathbat. Theſe hands have laid in earth 

| | | Duchomar, 


* Dubhchomar, a black well-ſhaped man. 
+. Fear-guth, tbe man of the word, or a commander 


of an army. 


+ Be thou like a roe or young hart on the mountains of 


Bether. Solomon's Song. 


|} This paſſage alludes to the manner of burial among 
the ancient Scots. They opened a grave ſix or eight feer 
deep: the bottom was lined with fine clay; and on this 


they laid the body of the deceaſed, and, if a warrior, his 


ſword, and the heads of twelve arrows by his fide. Above 
they 
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of Cormac-cairbar. Why in the circle of ſtones; 
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Duchdmar, that cloud in war! Cithbat, ſon of | 
Torman ! thou wert a ſun- beam on the hill. And 
thou, O valiant Duchamar, like the miſt of marſhy | 
Lano; when it fails over the plains. of autumn and | 
brings death to the people. Morna, faireſt of maids! 
calm is thy ſleep in the cave of the rock. Thou 
haſt fallen in darkneſs like- a ſtar, that ſhoots acroſs | 
the deſart, when the traveller is alone, and mourns | 
the tranfient beam.”” n 
- « Say,” ſaid Semo's blue- eyed ſon, « * how fel 1 
the chiefs of Erin? Fell they by the ſons of Loch- 
lin, ſtriving in the battle of heroes? Or what con- 
fines the chiefs of Cromla to the dark and narrow 
houfe * = | 
„ Cäthbat,“ replied the heroe, © fell by the ſword | t 
of Duchòmar at the oak of the noiſy ſtreams: Du- l 
chomar came to Tura's cave; and . to the © 
lovely Morna.“ 

« Morna 4, faireſt among women, lovely: daughter 


in the cave of the rock alone? The ſtream murmurs 
hoarſely. The old trees groan in the wind. The 
Jake is troubled before thee, and dark are the 
elouds of the ſky. But thou art like ſnow on the 
heath; and thy hair like the miſt of Cromla; when it 
curls on the rocks, and ſhines to the beam of the weſt. 
Thy breaſts are like two ſmooth rocks ſeen from Brano 
of the ſtreams; thy arms like two white pillars in the 
Halls of the mighty Fingal.” | 
& From: whence,” the white-armed maid replied, | 

ce from whence, Duchdmar the moſt gloomy ot} 
: men! 

they laid another 9 of clay, in which they placed t 


the horn of a deer, the ſymbol of hunting. The: whole 


was covered with a fine mold, and four {tozes placed on 
d to mark the extent of the grave. Theſe are the four 
ſtones alluded to here. 
The grave. The houſe appointed for all living. Job. 
f Muirne, or Morna, a woman beloved by all. 
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men? Dark are thy brows and terrible. Red are 
thy rolling eyes. Does Swaran appear on the ſea ? 
What of the foe, Duchomar ?” 

« From the hill I return, O Morna, from the 
hill of the dark- brown hinds. Three have I ſlain 
with my bended yew. Three with my long bound- 
ing dogs of the chaſe. Lovely daughter of Cormac, 
I hos thee as my ſou]. I have ſlain one ſtately deer 
for thee. High was his branchy head; and fleet his 
feet of wind.“ 

« Duchomar !” calm the maid replied, © I love 
thee not, thou gloomy man, hard is thy heart of 
rock; and dark thy terrible brow. But Cäthbat, 
fon of Torman *, thou art the love of Morna. 
T hou art like a fun beam on the hill in the day of 
the gloomy ſtorm. Saweſt thou the ſon of Torman, 
lovely on the hill of his hinds? Here the daughter 
of Cormac waits the coming of Càthbat.“ 

« And long ſhall Morna wait,” Duchomar faid, 
iter © his blood is on my ſword. Long ſhall Morna 
es; wait for him. He fell at Branno's ſtream. High on 
urs Cromla I will raiſe his tomb, daughter of Cormac- 
*heW cairbar ; but fix thy love on Duch6mar, his arm is 
the ſtrong as a ſtorm,” 
the « And is the ſon of Torman fallen ?” ſaid the 
it maid of the tearful eye. Is he fallen on his echoing 
eſt. heath; the youth with the breaſt of ſnow ? he that 
no was firſt in the chaſe of the hill; the foe of the 
the ftrangers of the ocean. Duchomar thou art dark + 

indeed, and cruel is thy arm to Morna. But give 
ed, — that ſword, my foe I love the blood of Cath- 

of WF bat.” 

n? He gave the ſword to her tears. But ſhe pierced 
= his manly breaſt ! He fell, like the bank of a moun- 

cel i tain-ſtream ; and ſtexching « out his arm he ſaid 

201 | « Daughter 


our by 8 thunder. This is the true origin of the 
Jupiter Taramis of the ancients. 


ob. She alludes to his name, tbe dark n man. 
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Daughter of Cormac-cairbar, thou haſt ſlain 
Duchümar The ſword is cold in my breaſt: Mor- 
na, I feel it cold. Give me to Moina * the maid; 


Duch6mar was the dream of her night. She will | 
raiſe my tomb; and the hunter ſhall ſee it and praiſe | 
me. But draw the ſword from my breaſt ; AOL; 


the ſteel 1s cold. 9 


She came, in all her tears, ſhe came, and H it : 
Fam his breaſt He pierced her white fide with 
ſteel ; and ſpread her fair locks on the ground. Her 
burſting blood ſounds from her ſide : and her white 
arm is ſtained with red. Rolling in death ſhe lay, ; 


and Fura's cave anſwered to her groans. 


Peace,“ ſaid Cuchullin, © to the ſouls of the | 
heroes ; their deeds were great in danger. Let them | 


ride around + me on clouds ; and ſhew their features 
of war; that my ſoul may be ſtrong in danger; my 

arm like the thunder of heaven.— But be thou on a 

moon-beam, O Morna, near the window of m 


reſt ; when my thoughts are of peace; and the din | 
of arms is over.—Gather the ſtrength of the tribes, | 


and move to the wars of Erin.—Attend the car of 
my battles; rejoice in the noiſe of my courſe, 


Place three ſpears by my fide; follow the bounding | 


of my ſteeds; that my ſoul may be ſtrong in my 


friends, when the battle darkens round the beams 


of my ſteel.” | 5 
As ruſhes a ſtream + of foam from the dark ſhady 


lech of Croinla; when the thunder is rolling above, 


and 


. Moine, fofe 3 in temper oi perſon. 

f It was the opinion then, as indeed it is to this day, of 
ſome of the Highlanders, that the ſopls of the deceaſed ho- 
vered round their living friends; and foinetimes appeared to 
them when they were about to enter on any Or under- 
taking. 

+ As torrents roll encreas'd by numerous rills 
Wich rage impetuous down the echoing hills 
Ruſh to the vales, and pour'd along the plain, 
Roar 3 a thouſand channels to the main. Pope. 
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and dark-brown night reſts on half the hill. So 
fierce, ſo vaſt, fo terrible ruſhed on the ſons of Erin. 
The chief like a whale of ocean, whom all his 
billows follow, poured valour forth as a ſtream, 
rolling his might along the ſhore. 

The ſons of Lochlin heard the noiſe as the ſound 
of a winter-ſtream. Swaran ſtruck his boſly ſhield, 
and called the ſon of Arno. What murmur rolls 


9 along the hill like the gathered flies of evening? 


The ſons of Innis-fail deſcend, or ruſtling winds 
roar in the diſtant wood. Such is the noiſe of 
Gormal before the white tops of my waves ariſe. 
O ſon of Arno, aſcehd the hill and view the dark 


| Face of the heath,” ? 


He went, and trembling, wife returned, His 
eyes rolled wildly round. His heart beat, high 
againit his fide, His words were faultering, broken, 
ſlow. 

< Riſe, ſon of ocean, riſe chief of the dark-brown 
ſhields. I ſee the dark, the mountain-ſtream of the 
battle: the deep-moving ſtrength of the ſons of Erin. 
— The car, the car of battle comes, like the flame 
of death; the rapid car of Cuchullin, the noble fon 
of Semo. It bends behind like a wave near a rock ; 
like the golden miſt of the heath. Its ſides are em- 
boſſed with ſtones, and ſparkle like the fea round the 
boat of night. Of poliſhed yew is its beam, and 
its ſeat of the ſmootheſt bone. The ſides are re- 
pleniſhed with ſpears ; and the bottom is the foot- 
ſtool of heroes. Before the right ſide of the car is 


| ſeen the [norting horſe. The high-maned, broad- 


breaſted, proud,  high- leaping, ſtrong ſteed of the 
hill. Loud and reſounding i is his hoof ; the ſpread- 
ing of his mane above is like that ſiream of ſmoke 
on the heath. Bright are the ſides of the ſteed, and 
his name is Sulin-Sifadda. 

« Before the left ſide of the car is ſeen the ſnort- 
ing horſe, The dark-maned, high-headed, ſtrong- 

Vor I. D hoofed, 
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| hoofed, fleet, bounding ſon of the hill: his name is 

Duſronnal among the flormy ſons of the ſwerd. A 
thouſand thongs bind the car on high. Hard polifhed 
bits ſhine in a wreath of foam. Thin thongs bright- 
ſtudded with gems, bend on the ſtately necks of the 
ſteeds. The ſteeds that like wreaths of miſt fly over 
the ſtreamy vales. The wildneſs of deer is in their 

courſe, the ſtrength of the eagle deſcending on her 


prey. Their noiſe is like the blaſt of winter on the f 


| fides of the ſnow- headed Gormal . 
„ Within the car is ſeen the chief; the ſtrong 


ſtormy ſon of the ſword; the hero's name is Cuchul- 
lin, ſon of Semo king of ſhells. His red cheek is 
like my poliſhed yew. The look of his blue-rolling W 


eye is wide beneath the dark arch of his brow, © His 
hair flies from his head like a dame, as bending 
forward he wields the ſpear. Fly, king of ocean, 
fly; he comes, like a ſtorm along the ſtreamy vale.” 
When did I fly,” replied the king, from the 
battle of many ſpears? „When did I fly, ſon of 
Arno, chief of the little ſoul? I met the ſtorm of 
Gormal when the foam of my waves was high; I 
met the ſtorm of the clouds and ſhall 1 fly from a 
hero? Were it Fingal himſe}f my ſoul ſhould not 
darken before him. — Riſe to the battle, my thou- 
fands; pour round me like the :echoing main. 
Gather round the bright ſteel of your king ; itrong 
as the rocks of my land; that meet the ſtorm with 
joy, and ſtretch their dark. woods to the wind.“ 
As autumn's + dark ſtorms pour from two echoing 
= towards cach other approached the heroes.— 
As 
2 * A hill of Lochiin: | 
\ + The reader may compare this paſſage with, a fmilar 
one in Homer. Hiad. 4. v. 446. 
Now ſhield with ſhield, with helmet helmet clos'd, 
To armour armour, lance to lance oppos'd. 
Holt againſt hoſt, with ſhadowy ſquadrons drew, 
The ſounding darts in iron tempeſts flew ; L 
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As two dark ſtreams from high rocks meet, and mix 
and roar on the plain ; loud, rough, and dark in 
battle meet Lochlin and Innis-fail. Chief mixes 
his ſtrokes. with chief, and man with man; ſteel, 


clanging, ſounded on ſteel, helmets are cleft on high. 


Blood burſts and ſmokes around. — Strings twang on 
the poliſhed yews. Darts ruſh along the ſky. Spears 
fall like the circles of light that gild the ſtormy face 
of night. 6-1 KY; | 

As the troubled noiſe of the ocean when roll the 
waves. on: high: as the laſt peal of the thunder of 
heaven, ſuch is the noiſe of battle. Though Cor- 
mac's hundred bards were there to give the war to 


| ſong; feeble were the voices of a hundred bards to 


ſend the deaths to future times. For many were the 
falls of the heroes; and wide poured. the blood of 
the valiant. | T2 

Mourn,. ye ſons. of ſong, the death of the noble 
Sithallin*#, Let the ſighs of Fiona riſe on the dark 
heaths of her lovely Ardan. They fell, like two 
hinds of the deſart, by the hands of the mighty 
Swaran ; when, in the midſt of thouſands he roared; 
like the ſhrill ſpirit of a ſtorm, that fits dim, on the 


clouds of Gormal, and enjoys the death of the 


mariner. | 
Nor ſlept thy hand by thy ſide, chief of the iſle 
of miſt t; many were the deaths of thine arm, 
Cuchullin, thou ſon of Semo.. His ſword was like 
3 n the 

With ſtreaming blood the lipp'ry fields are dy'd, 


And flavghter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide. Pope. 


Arms on armour craſhing, bray'd. 


Horrible diſcord, and the madding wheels 


Of brazen chariots rag'd, bc. | Milton. 
Sithallin ſignifies a: handſome man; Fiona, a fair 
maid; and Ardan, pride. 1 
+ The Iſle of Sky; not improperly called the Ie of 
Mi, as its high hills, which catch the clouds. from the 


weitern ocean, occaſion almoſt continual rains. 
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the beam of heaven when it Nr the y__u of the 
aſted and fall, and all 


vale; when the people are 
the hills are burning around. Duſronnal * ſnorted 
over the bodies of heroes; and Sifadda + bathed his 


hoof in blood. The battle lay behind them as | 
oves overturned on the defart of Cromla; when 
the blaſt has paſſed the heath laden with the ſpirits of 
night. 8 85 PEERS Y 
i 3 on the rocks of roaring winds, O maid of 
Iniſtore , bend thy fair head over the waves, thou 
fairer than the ſpirit of the hills; when it moves in a 
ſun- beam at noon over the ſilence of Morven. He 
is fallen! thy youth is low; pale beneath the ſword 
of Cuchullin. No more ſhall valour raiſe the youth 


to match the blood of kings. Trenar, lovely 
Trenar died, thou maid of Iniſtore. His gray dogs 
are howling at home, and ſee his paſling ghoſt. His 
bow is. in the hall unſtrung No ſound is in the 
health of his hinds, : 
As roll a thouſand waves on a rock, ſo Swaran's 
hoſt came on; as meets a rock a thouſand waves, ſo 
Innis-fail met Swaran, Death raiſes all his voices 
around, and mixes with the found of their ſhields. 


Each hero is a pillar of darkneſs, and the ſword a a 


beam 


* One of Cuchullin's horſes. Dubkſtron-gheal.. 

+ Sith-fadda, i, e. a long firides 

+ The maid of Iniflore was the daughter of Gorlo 
king of Iniſtore or Orkney iſlands. Trenar was brother 


to the king of Inifcon, ſuppoſed to be one of the iſlands 


of Shetland, The Orkneys and Shetland were at that 
time ſubject to the king of Lochlm. We find that the 
dogs of Trenar are ſenſible at home of the death of their 
maſter, the very inſtant he is killed. It was the opinion 
of the times, that the ſouls of heroes went immediately 
after death to the hills of their country, and the ſcenes 


they freqpented the moſt happy time of their life. It was. | 
thought too that dogs and horſes ſaw the ghoſts. of the 


deceaſed. 
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beam of fire in his hand. The field 1 from 


wing to wing, as a hundred hammers that riſe Dy - 


turns on the red ſon of the furnace. 

Who are theſe on Lena's heath that are ſo gloomy 
and dark? Who are theſe like two clouds *, and 
their ſwords. like lightning above them? The little 
hills are troubled around, and the rocks-tremble with 
all their moſs. Who is it but Ocean's ſon and the 
car-borne chief of Erin? Many are the anxious eyes 
of their friends, as they fee them dim on the heath. 
Now night conceals the chiefs in her clouds, and 
ends the terrible fight. | 

It. was on Cromla's ſhaggy ide that Dorglas 
placed the deer t; the early fortune of the chaſe, 
before the heroes left the hill. A hundred youths 
collect the heath; ten heroes blow the fire; three 
hundred chuſe the poliſh'd tones, The feaſt is 
ſmoking wide. 1 

Cuchullin, chief of Erin's war, reſumed his 
mighiy ſoul. He ſtood upon his beamy ſpear, and 
ſpoke to the ſon of ſongs; to Carril of other times, 
the grey-hair'd ſon of Kinfena r. Is this feaſt 
ſpread for me alone and the king of. Lochlin on 

* » % 4 Ullin's 


5 As when two black clouds. 

With heaven's artillery fraught, come rattling on 

Over the Caſpian. Milton. 

+ The ancient manner of preparing feaſts aſter hunting, 

is handed down by tradition. A pit lined with ſmooth 
ſtones was made; and near it ſtood a heap of ſmooth flat 
ſtones of the flint kind. The ſtones as well as the pit were 
properly heated with heath. Then they laid ſome veniſon in 
the bottom, and a ſtratum of the ſtones above it; and thus 
they did Alternately. till the pit was full. The whole was 
covered over with. heath to confine the ſteam. Whether 
this is probable I cannot ſay; but ſome pits are ſhewn, 
which the vulgar lay, were uſed in that manner, 


4 Cean-feana, i. . the bead of the people. 
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Ullin's ſhore, far from the deer of his hills, and 
' ſounding halls of his feaſts! Riſe, Carril of other 
times, and carry my words to Swaran; tell him that 
came from the roaring of waters, that Cuchullin 
gives his feaſt, Here let him liſten to the ſound of 
my groves amidſt the elouds of night. For cold 
and bleak the blyſtering winds ruſh over the foam of | 
his feas. Here let him praiſe the trembling harp, # 
and hear the ſongs of heroes.” | | 
Old Carril went, with ſofteſt voice, and called the 
king of dark- brown ſhields. Riſe from the ſkins of | 
thy chaſe, riſe, Swaran king of groves. Cuchullin | 
gives the joy of thells; partake the feaſt of Erin's 
blue-eyed chief. He anſwered like the ſullen found 
of Cromla before a ſtorm. Though all thy daugh- 
ters, Innis-fail ! ſhould extend their arms of ſnow; 
raiſe high the heavings of their breaſts, and ſoftly 
roll their eyes of love; yet, fixed as Locklin's 
thouſand rocks, here Swaran ſhall remain; till morn, 
with the young beams of my eaſt, ſhall light me to 
the death of Cuchullin. Pleaſant to my ear is 
Lochl n's. wind. It ruſhes over my ſeas. It ſpeaks 
aloft in all my ſhrowds, and brings my green foreſts 
to my mind; the green foreſts of Gormal that often 
echoed to my winds, when my ſpear was red in the 
chafe of the boar. Let dark Cuchullin yield to me 
the ancient throne of Cormac, or Erin's torrents 
- ſhall ſhew from their hills the red foam of the blocd 
of his pride.” n 
% Sad is the ſound of Swaran's voice,” ſaid Carril | 
of other times: “ Sad to himſelf alone,” ſaid the 
blue- eyed fon of Semo. © But, Carril, raiſe thy 
voice on high, and tell the deeds of other times. 
Send thou the night away in ſong; and give the joy 
of grief, For many heroes and maids of love have 
moved on Innis- fail. And lovely are the ſongs of 
woe that are heard on Aibion's recks; when the 
1 | | noiſe 
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noiſe of the chaſe is over, and the ſtreams of Cona 
anſwer to the voice of Oſſian *. 

« In other days 4, Carril replies, © came the 
ſons of Ocean to Erin.” A thouſand veſſels bounded 
over the waves to Ullin's lovely plains. The ſons of 
Innis-fail aroſe to meet the race of dark-brown 
ſhields. Cairbar, firſt of men was there, and Gru- 
dar, ſtately youth. Long had they ſtrove for the 
ſpotted bull, that lowed on Golbun's 4 echoing heath. 
Each claimed him as his own; and death was often 
at the point of their ſteel. Side by ſide the heroes 
fought, and the ſtrangers of. Ocean fled. Whoſe 
name was fairer on the hill than the name of Cairbar 


| and Grudar ? But ah ! why ever lowed the bull on 


Golbun's echoing heath? They ſaw him leaping 
like the mow. The wrath of the chiefs returned. 
On Lubar's || graſſy banks they fought, and Gru- 
dar like a ſun- beam, fell. Fierce Cairbar came to 
the vale of the echoing Tura, where Braſſolis $, 
faireſt of his ſiſters, all alone, raiſed the ſong of grief. 
She 


* Offian the ſon of Eingal and author of the poem. 
One cannot but admire the addreſs of the poet in putting 
his own praiſe ſo naturally into the mouth of Cuchullin. 
The Cona here mentioned is perhaps that ſmall river that 
runs through Glencoe in Argylethire. One of the hills 
which environ that romantic valley is {tl called Scorna- 
fena, or the hill of Fingal's people. . 

+ This epiſode is introduced with propriety. Calmar 
and Connal, two of the Iriſh heroes, had diſputed warmly 
before the battle about engaging the enemy. Carril en- 
deavours to reconcile them with the ſtory of Cairbar and 
Grudar ; who, though enemies before, fought fide by fide 
in the war. The poet obtained his aim, for we find Cal- 
mar and Connal perfectly reconciled in the third book. 

+ Golb-bhean, as well as Cromleach, ſignifies a crooked 
= It is here the name of a mountain in the county of 

ligo. | | 
[| Lubar, a river in Ulſter. Ladhar, loud, noiſy. 
J Braſſolis Ggnifies a woman with a white breaſts 
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She ſung of the actions of Grudar, the youth of 


her ſecret ſoul. She mourned him in the field of | 
blood; but {till ſhe hoped for his return. Her white | 
. boſom is ſeen. from her robe, as the moon. from the | 
clouds of night. Her voice was ſofter than the harp | 
to raiſe the ſong of grief. Her ſoul was fixed on 
Grudar ;. the ſecret look of her eye was his. When | 
ſhalt thou come in thine arms, thou mighty in the 


war! 25 


& Take, Braſſolis, Cairbar came and ſaid, c take, 1 
Braſſolis, this ſhield of blood. Fix it on high within 
my hall, the armour of my foe.” Her ſoft heart | 
beat againſt her ſide. Diſtracted, pale, ſhe flew. | 
She found her youth in all his blood? ſhe died on 


Croinla's heath. Here reſts their duſt, Cuchullin ; 
and theſe two lonely yews, ſprung from their tombs, 


with. to meet on high. Fair was Braſfolis on the 
plain, and Grudar on the hill. The bard ſhall pre- 


ſerve their names, and repeat them to future times.” 
e Pleafant is thy voice, O Carril,” ſaid: the blue- 


eyed chief of Erin. Lovely are the words of other | 


times. They are like the calm ſhower * of. ſpring, 
when the ſun looks on the field, and the light cloud 
flies over the hills. O ftrike the harp in praiſe of my 
love, the lonely ſun- beam of Dunſcaich. Strike the 
harp in the praiſe of Bragela +, of her that J left in 
the iſle of Miſt, the ſpouſe of Semo's ſon. Doſt 


thou raiſe thy fair face from the rock to find 


the ſails of Cuchullin? The ſea is rolling far diſtant, 

| | et | and 
But when he ſpeaks, what elocution flows! 

Like the ſoft fleeces of deſcending ſnows. Pope. 

7 Bragela was the daughter of Sorglan, and the wife of 

Cuchullin. Cuchullin, upon the death of Artho, ſupreme 


king of Ireland, paſſed over into Ireland, probably by | 


Fingal's order, to. take upon him the adminiſtration of 


affairs in that kingdom during the minority of Cormac the | 


ſon of Artho. He left his wife Bragela in Dunſcaieb, the 


eat of the My in the iſle of Sky. 
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and its white foam ſhall deceive thee for my fails, 
Retire, for it is night, my love, and the dark winds 
ſigh in thy hair. Retire to the halls of my feaſts, 
and think of the times that are paſt: for | will not 
return till the ſtorm of war is ceaſed. O Connal, 
ſpeak of wars and arms, and ſend her from my 
mind, for lovely with her raven-hair is the white- 
XX boſomed daughter of Sorglan.” - 
XZ Connal, flow to ſpeak, replied, (Guard againſt 
the race of Ocean. Send thy troop of night abroad, 
and watch the ſtrength of Swaran. Cuchullin ! I am 
for peace till the race of the deſart come; till Fingal 
come the firſt of men, and beam, like the ſun, on 
our fields.“ 85 | 
The hero ſtruck the ſhield of his alarms; the 
warriors of the night moved: on. The reſt lay in 
the heath of the deer, and flept amidſt the duſky 
wind. The ghoſts * of the lately dead were near, 
and ſwam on gloomy clouds. And far diſtant, in 
the dark filence of Lena, the feeble voices were 
ler heard.“ 9 | 


g 
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oſt * Tt was long the opinion of the ancient Scots, that a 
nd ghoſt was heard ſhrieking near the place where a death was 
t, to happen ſoon after. The accounts given to this day, 
1d among the vulgar, of this extraordinary matter, are very 


poetical. The ghoſt comes mounted on a meteor, and 
ſurrounds twice or thrice the place deſtined for the perſon 
e. to die; and then goes along the road tlirough which the 


of funeral is. to paſs, ſhrieking at intervals; at laſt the me- 
ne teor and gloft difeppenr above the hnrial place, 
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THE ARGUMENT, 
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Phe ghoſt of Crugal, one of the Triſh.heroes who was killed 
in battle, appearing to Connal, foretels the defeat of Cu- 
chullin in the next battle; and earneſtly adviſes him to 
make peace with Swaran Connal communicates the viſion; 
but Cuchullin is inflexible ;. from a principle. of bonour he 
Would not be the firſt to ſue. for peace, and he reſolved to | 


continue the war, Morning comes; Swaran propoſes diſ- 
honourable terms to Cuchullin, which are rejected The 
battle begins, and is obſtinately fought for ſeme time, 
until, upon the flight of Grumal, the whole Iriſh army gave 


way Cuchullin and Connal cover their retreat: Carril | 


leads them to a neighbouring hill, whither they are ſoon 
followed by Cuchullin himſelf, who deicries the fleet of 
. Fingal making towards the coaſt z but, night coming on, 


he loſt ſight of it again. Cuchullio, dejected after his de | 
feat, attributes his ill ſucceſs to the death of eren his 


friend, whom he had killed ſome time before. Cafril, to 


fhew that ill ſucceſs did not always attend thoſe who inno- 


_ cently killed their friends, introduces the epi ſode of Comal 
and Galvina, 725 | 


ct. 
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 *FNONNAL * lay by the ſound of the mountain 
LL ftream, beneath the aged tree. A ſtone, with 
its moſs, ſupported his head. Shrill thro” the heath | 


of 


| 5 *The ſcene of Connal's. repoſe is: familiar to thoſe who 


have been in the Highlands of Scotland. Th poet re- 
moves mm to a diſtance from the army, to add more 


horror to the deſcription of Crugal's ghoſt by the lonelineſs 
of the place. It perhaps will not be diſagreeable to the 
reader, to ſee how two other ancient poets. handled a 
ſimilar ſubject. . | 
When 


* 
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hill! K . 


In the ſame robe he living wore, he came 


The form familiar hover'd o'er his head, 
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Brok II. 
of Lena, he heard the voice of night, At diſtance 
from the heroes he lay, for the ſon of the ſword 
feared no foe. 

My hero ſaw in his reſt a dark-red ſtream of fire 
coming down from the hill. Crugal fat upon the 
beam, a chief that lately fell. He fell by the hand of 
Swaran, ſtriving in the battle of heroes. His face is 
like the beam of the ſetting moon; his robes are of 
e clouds of the hill: his eyes are like two. nens 
Hames. Dark is the wound of his breaſt. 

“ Crugal,” ſaid the mighty. Connal, “ ſon of 
Dedgal — on the hill of deer. Why fo pale and 
ſad, thou breaker of the ſhields? Thou haſt never 
been pale for fear, What diſturDs the ſon of the 


Dim, and in tears, he ftood and ſtretched his pale 
hand over the hero. Faintly he raiſed his feeble 
voice, like the gale of the reedy Lego. 

« My ghoſt, O Connal, is on my native hills; 
but my corle is on the ſands of Ullin. Thou ſhalt 

never 


When lo! ! the ſhade, before his cloſing eyes, 
Of fad Patroclus roſe or ſeem'd to riſe, 


In ſtature, voice, and pleaſing look the fame. 


And ſleeps Achilles thus? the phantom {aids Po pe. 


When Hector's ghoſt before my ſight appears: 
A bloody ſhroud he ſeem'd, and bath'd in tears. 
Such as he was, when, by. Pelides flain, 


| Thefſalian courſers drag'd him o'er the plain. 


Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were thruſt 
Through the bor'd holes, his body black with duſt, 
Unlike that Hector, who return'd from toils 

Of war, triumphant, in acian ſpoils: 


Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retire, 


And launch'd againſt their navy Phrygian fire. 
His Fair and beard ſtood ſtiffen'd with his gore; 
And all the wounds he for his country bore. Dryden. 


48 | Pens FINGAL: Book 11, | 
never talk with Crugal, or find his lone ſteps in the | 


heath. I am light as the blaſt of Croinla, and J 
move like the ſhadow of miſt. Connal, ſon of Col- 


gar *, 1 ſee the dark cloud of death : it hovers over | 
the plains of Lena. The ſons of green Erin ſhall | 
fall. Remove from the field of ghoſts.” Like the | 
darkened moon + he retired, in the midſt of the 


whiſtling blaſt.” 


« Stay,” ſaid the mighty Connal, “ ſtay my dark. 
red friend. Lay by that beam of heaven, fon of the 
windy Cromla. What cave of the hill is thy lonely) 
houſe? What green-headed hill is the place of thy 
reſt? Shall we not hear thee in the ſtorm ? In the 
noiſe of the mountain ſtream ? When the feeble ſons 
of the wind come forth, and ride on the blaſt "of the 


deſart. T 


The ſoft-voiced Connal roſe in the midſt of his 
ſounding arms. He ſtruck his ſhield ore SRC. X 


The ſon of battle waked. 


„Why,“ ſaid the ruler of the car, « comes 
Connal through the night? My ſpear might turn | 
againſt the ſound ? = Cuchullin mourn the death | 
of his friend. Speak, Connal, ſon of Colgar, ſpeak, | 


thy counſel is like the fon of heaven.” 


„ « Son of Semo,” replied the chief, © the ghoſt of 
+ Crugal came from the cave of his hill. The ſtars | 
dim-twinkled through his form; and his voice was like 
the ſound of a diſtant ſtream. He is a meſſenger of 
death. He ſpeaks of the dark and narrow houſe. | 
Sue for peace, O chief of CE or fly over | 


« Hel 


the heath of Lena.” 


* Connal the fon of Caithbat, the friend of Cuchullin | 
is ſometimes, as here, called the ſon of Colgar; from one | 


of that name who was the founder of his Ry 


1 Like a thin ſmoke he ſees the ſpirit fly, Vy 
And hears a feeble, lamentable cry. Pope 
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and ſorrow dwell round the high- hoſomed * 
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ce He ſpoke to Connal,” replied the hero, © though 
ſtars dim-twinkled through his form. Son of Col- 
gar, it was the wind that murmured in the caves of 
Lena. Or if it was the form* of Crugal, why 


| didſt thou not force him to my ſight. Haſt thou en- 


quired where is his cave? The houſe of the ſon of 
the wind? My ſword might find. that voice, and 


I force his knowledge from him. And ſmall is his 
knowledge, CS8nnal, for he was here to-day. He 


could not have gone beyond our hills, and who could 
tell him there of our death?“ 
« Ghoſts fly on clouds and ride on winds,” faid 


Connal's voice of wiſdom. © They reſt together in 


their caves, and talk of mortal men.“ 


« Then let them talk of mortal men; of every 
man but Erin's chief. Let me be forgot in their 
cave; for I will not fly from Swaran. If I muſt 
fall, my tomb ſhall riſe amidſt the fame of future 
times. The hunter ſhall ſhed a tear on my ſtone ; 


ela. 
I fear not death, but I fear to fly, for Fingal ſaw me 
often victorious. Thou dim phantom of the hill, 
ſhew thyſelf to me! come on thy beam of heaven, 
and ſhew me my death in thine hand; yet will I not 
fly, thou feeble ſon of the wind. Go, ſon of Col- 
gar, ſtrike the ſhield of Caithbat, it hangs between 
the ſpears. Let my heroes rife to the ſound in the 
midſt of the battles of Erin. Though Fingal delays 
his coming with the race of the ſtormy hills; we 
ſhall fight, O Colgar's ſon, and die in the battle of 
heroes.“ | 
The ſound ſpreads wide; the heroes riſe, like the 
breaking of a blue-rolliing wave. They ſtood on the 
l. E heath, 


* The poet tcaches us the opinions that prevailed in his 
time concerning the ſtate of ſeparate foulss From Con- 
nal's expreſſion, That the ſtars dim-twinkled tlirough 
the form of Crugal,” and Cuchullin's reply, we may 
gather that they both thought the ſoul was material. 


50 FINGAL: Book IT. | 
heath, like oaks with all their branches round them *; 


when they echo to the ſtream of froſt, and their 
withered leaves ruſtle to the wind. 


High Cromla's head of clouds is gray; the morn- 
ing trembles on the half-enlightened ocean. The 
blue, gray miſt ſwims ſlowly by, and hides the ſons 


of Innis- fail. 


« Riſe ye,” ſaid the king of the dark brown 
ſhields, “ye that came from Lochlin's waves. The 
ſons of Erin have fled from our arms—purfue them 
over the plains of Lena. And Morla, go to Cor- | 
mac's hall and bid them yield to Swaran; before the 
people ſhall fall into the tomb; and the hills of Ullin | 


be filent. They roſe like a flock of ſea-fowl when 
the waves expel them from the- ſhore.” Their 


ſound was like a thouſand ſtreams that meet in 


Cona's vale, when after a ſtormy night, they turn 


their dark eddies beneath the pale light of the 


morning. | 


As the dark ſhades of autumn fly over the hulls of | 
graſs; fo gloomy, dark, ſucceſſive came the chiefs | 
of Lochlin's echoing woods. Tall as the ſtag of | 
Morven moved on the king of groves. His /ſhining | 
ſhield is on his fide like a flame on the heath at night, | 
when the world is ſilent and dark, and the traveller 


ſees ſome ghoſt ſporting in the beam. 


A blaſt from the troubled ocean removed the | 
ſettled miſt. The ſons of Innis-fail appear like a | 


ridge of rocks on the ſhore. 


« Go, Morla, go,” ſaid Lochlin's king, and offer | 
peace to theſe. Offer the terms we give to kings | 
when nations bow before us. When the valiant are | 


dead in war, and the virgins weeping on the field.“ 


£ Great | 


*— ——As when heaven's fire ; 
Hearth ſcath'd the foreſt oaks, or mountain pines 
With finged tops, their ſtately growth tho? bare 

© Stand on the blaſted heath. Milton, 


— 
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Great Morla came, the ſon of Swart, and ſtately 
ſtrode the king of ſhields. He ſpoke to Erin's blue- 
eyed ſon, among the leſſer heroes. | 

« Take Swaran's peace,” the warrior ſpoke, 
« the peace he gives to kings, when the nations bow 


XZ bcfore him. Leave Ullin's lovely plains to us, and 
ive thy ſpouſe and day. Thy ſpouſe high-boſom'd 


heaving fair. Thy dog that overtakes the wind. 
Give theſe to prove the weakneſs of thine arm, and 


live beneath our power.” 


« Tell Swaran, tell that heart of pride, that 
Cuchullin never yields. I give him the dark-blue 


| rolling of ocean, or I give his people graves in Erin! 
Never ſhall a ftranger have the lovely ſun- beam of 


Dunſcaich ; nor ever deer fly on Lochlin's hills 
before the nimble- footed Luath.” 4; 
« Vain ruler of the car,” faid Morla, “ wilt thou 


fight the king; that king whoſe ſhips of many 


groves could carry off thine Ifle ? So little is thy 


green-hilled Ullin to the king of ſtormy waves.” 


« In words I yield to many, Morla; but this 
ſword ſhall yield to none. Erin ſhall own the ſway 
of Cormac, while Connal and Cuchullin live. O 
Connal, firſt of mighty men, thou haft heard the 
words of Morla; ſhall thy thoughts then be of 
peace, thou breaker of the ſhields? Spirit of fallen 
Crugal ! why didſt thou threaten us with death | 
The narrow houſe ſhall receive me in the midſt of 
the light of renown. Exalt, ye ſons of Innis- fail, 


exalt the ſpear and bend the bow ; ruſh on the foe in 


darkneſs, as the ſpirits of ſtormy nights.” 
Then diſmal, roaring, fierce, and deep the gloom 
of battle rolled along; as miſt * that is poured on 


the valley, when ſtorms invade the ſilent ſun-ſhine ef 


1 2 heaven, 


” As evening miſt 
Ris'n from a river o'er the mariſh glides 
And gathers ground faſt at the lab'rers heel 
Home ward returning. nion. 
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heaven. The chief moves before in arms, like an 
angry ghoſt before a cloud; when meteors incloſe 
him with fire; and the dark winds are in his hand. | 
Carril, far on the heath, bids the horn of battle | 
ſound. He raiſes the voice of the ſong, and pours | 
his ſoul into the minds of heroes. | 
« Where,” ſaid the mouth of the ſong, ©« where bi 

is the fallen Crugal? He lies forgot on earth, and L 
the hall of dels * is filent, Sad is the ſpouſe of 
Crugal, for ſhe is a ſtranger + in. the hall of her for. MF. 
row. But who is ſhe, that, like a ſun-beam, flies 4 
before the ranks of the foe? It is Degrena t, lovely FF . 
fair, the ſpouſe of fallen Crugal. Her hair is on the | 
wind behind. Her eye is red; her voice is ſhrill. 
| 

| 


Green, empty is thy Crugal now, his form is in the 
cave of the hill. He comes to the ear of reſt, and | 
raiſes his feeble voice; like the humming of the 
mountain bee, or collected flies of evening. But 
Degrena falls like a cloud of. the morn ; the ſword of | 
Lochlin is in her fide. Cairbar, ſhe is fallen, the 
riſing thought of thy youth. She is fallen, O Cair- 
bar, the thought of thy youthful hours.” = 
Fierce Cairbar heard the mournful ſound, and | 
ruſhed on like ocean's whale ; he ſaw the f WT of 
his daughter ; and roared in the mĩdſt of thouſands |}. 
His ſpear met a ſon of Lochlin, and battle fpread | 
from wing to wing. As a hundred winds in Loch- 
lin's groves, as fire in the firs of a hundred hills; ſo 
loud, ſo ruinous and vaſt the fanks of men are hewn | 
down. | 


The ancient Scots, as well as the preſent Highlanders, 
drunk in ſhells ; hence it is that we ſo often meet, in the 
old. poetry, with ihe chief” of ſhells, and the halls of 

ells. 5 
* + Crugal had married. Degrena but a little time before | 
the battle, conſcquently ſhe may with propriety be called = 
a ſtranger in the hall of her ſorrow. b 

+ Deo-grena ſignifies a ſun-beams.. 

| Mediiſque in millibus ardet. Virge. 


L 
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down. Cuchullin cut off heroes Jike thiſtles, and 
Swaran waſted Erin. Curach fell by his hand, and 
Cairbar of the boſſy ſhield. Morglan lies in laſting 
reſt; and Ca-olt quivers as he, dies. His white 
breaſt is ſtained with his blood ; and his yellow hair 
ſtretched in the duſt of his native land. He often 
had ſpread the feaſt where he fell; and often raiſed 
tue veice of the harp: when his dogs leapt around 
for joy; and the youths of the chaſe prepared the 
bow. 
Still Swaran advanced, as 2 ſtream that burſts 
from the deſart. The little hills are rolled in its 
courſe; and the rocks half ſunk by its fide. But 
| Cuchullin ſtood before him like a hill*, that catches 
the clouds of heaven. The winds contend on its 
bead of pines; and the hai] rattles on its rocks. 
But, firm in its ſtrength, it ſtands and ſhades the 
ſilent vale of Cona. 

80 Cuchullin ſhaded the ſons of Eat and ſtood 
in the midſt of thouſands. Blood riſes like the fount 
of a rock, from panting heroes around him. But 
Erin falls on either wing like ſnow in the on of the 


ſun. 

O ſons 4 Innis-fail, ?? ſaid Grumal, « Lochlin 
„ WF conquers on the field. Why ſtrive we as reeds 
4 : | E 3 2g aft 
ſo | * Virgil and Milton have made uſe of a 3 
n FF fanilar to this; I ſhall lay both before tlie reader, and let 
n. him judge for himſelf which of theſe two great Poets have 

beſt ſucceeded. 
8 ˙1 Like Eryx or like Athos great he ſhows 
ne Or father Appenine when white with ſnows; 
of : His head divine obſcure in clouds he hides, 
5 = And ſhakes the ſounding foreſt on lis ſides. Dryden, 
d 1 On thꝰ other ſide Satan alarm'd, 


Collecting all his might, dilated ſte od 
Like Teneriff or Atlas unren ov'd : 


His ſtature reach'd the ſæy. Milton. 
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againſt the wind! Fly to the hill of dark brown 3 
hinds.” He fled like the ſtag of Morven, and his | 
* is a trembling beam of light behind him. Few | 


with Grumal, the chief of the little ſoul : they 
fell in the battle of heroes on Lena's echoing heath. 


High on his car, of many gems, the chief of Erin 


ſtood ; he flew a mighty ſon of Lochlin, and ſpoke, 1 


in haſte, to Connal. O Connal, firſt of mortal 


3 
SES 


men, thou haſt taught this arm of death! Th 


Erin's ſons have fled, ſhall we not fight the fce ? 0 n : 
Carril, ſon of other times, carry my living friends 
to that buſhy hill. Here, Connal, let us ſtand like 


rocks, and fave our flying friends.” 


Connal mounts the cer of light. They ſtretch |; 


their ſhie!ds like the darkened moon? the daughter 


of the ſtairy ſkies, when ſhe moves, a dun circle, 


through heaven. Sithfadda panted up the hill, and 
Dunſronnal havghty ſteed. Like waves, behind a 
whale, behind them ruſhed the foe. 

Now on the riſing fide of Cromla ſtood Erin's 
few ſad ſons; like a grove through which the flame 
had ruſhed, hurried on by the winds of the ſtormy 
nigh. Cuchullin ſtood beſide an oak. He rolled 
his red eye in filence, and heard the wind in his 
buſhy hair; when the ſcout of ocean came, Moran 


the ſon of Fithil. © I he ſhips,” he cried, “the | 
| ſhips of the lonely ifle! I here Fingal comes, the 


firſt of men, the breaker of the thields. The waves 


foam before his black prows. His maſts with fails | 


are like groves in clouds. 


« Blow,” faid Cuchullin, & all ye winds that ruſh | 


over my iſle of lovely miſt. Come to the death of 
thouiands, O chief of the hills of hinds. Thy 
ſails, my friend, are to me like the clouds of the 
morning; and thy ſhips like the light of heaven; 
and thou thyſelf like a pillar of fire that giveth light 
in the night. O Connal, firſt of men, how pleaſant 
are our friends! But the night is gathering around; 
where 


i 
f 
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where now are the ſhips of Fingal? Here let us paſs 
the hours of darkneſs, and wiſh for the moon of 
heaven.“ | 

The winds came down on the woods. The tor- 
rents ruthed from the rocks. Rain gathered round 
the head of Cromla; and the red ſtars trembled 
between the flying clouds. Sad, by the fide of a 


A | ſtream whoſe ſound was echoed by a tree, fad by the 


fide of a ſtream the chief of Erin ſat. Connal ſon 
Colgar was there, and Carril of other times. 

« Unhappy is the hand of Cuchullin,” faid the 
fon of Semo, „ unhappy is the hand of. Cuchullin 
fince he flew his friend. Ferda,. thou fon of Dam- 
man, I loved thee as myſelf.” 

« How, Cuchullin, ſon of Semo, fell the breaker 
of the ſhields? Well! I remember,” faid Connal, 
« the noble fon of Damman. Tall and fair he was 
| ke the rain-bow of the hill.” | 
„ Ferda from Albion eame, the chief of a hun- 
dred hills. In Muri's* hall he learned the ſword, 
and won the friendſhip of Cuchullin. We moved 
to the chaſe together; and one was our bed on the 
heath. 1 
Deugala was the ſpouſe of Cairbar, chief of the 
plains of Ullin. She was covered with the light of 
beauty, but her heart was the houſe of pride. She 
loved that ſun-beam of youth, the noble ſon. of 
Damman.” „ Cairbar,” faid the white armed 

woman, 


* Muri, ſay the Iriſh bards, was an academy in Ulſter 
for teaching the uſe of arms. The ſignification of the 
word' is a cluſter cf people ; which renders the opinion 
probable. Cuchullin is ſaid to have been the firſt who in- 
troduced into Ireland complete armour of ſteel, He is 
famous, among the Senachies, for teaching horſemanſhip 
to the Iriſh, and for being the firſt who uſed a chariot in 
that kingdom ; which laft circumftance was the occaſion 
of Oſſian's being ſo circumſtantial in his deſcription of 
Cuchullin's car, in the firſt book. 
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woman, “give me half of the herd. No more I | ö 
will remain in your halls. Divide the herd, dark 
Cairbar.” 3 
Let Cuchullin,” faid Cairbar, © divide my herd 
on the hill, His breaſt is the ſeat of juſtice. De- 
part thou light of beauty.” I went and divided the 
herd. One ſnow-white bull remained. I gave that 
bull to Cairbar. The wrath of Deugala roſe. 1 
« Son of Damman, begun the fair, Cuchullin 
pains my ſoul. I muſt hear of his death, or Lubar's 
ftream ſhall roll over me. My pale ghoſt ſhall wan- | 
der near thee, and mourn the wound of my pride. 
Pour out the blood of Cuchullin or pierce this heav- 
ing Re” - - | 
“ Deugala,” ſaid the fair-haired youth, « how | 
ſhall I flay the ſon of Semo? He is the friend of my 
ſecret thoughts, and ſhall I lift the ſword? She wept | 
three days before him, on the fourth he conſented to 
fight. - | 
"TH I will fight my friend, Deugala but may I fall 
by his ſword. Could I wander on the hill and be- 
hold the grave of Cuchullin ?? We fought on the 
hills of Muri. Our ſwords avoid a wound. They | 
ſlide on the helmets of ſtee]; and ſound on the | 
ſlippery ſhields. Deugala was near with a ſmile, | 
and ſaid to the fon of Damman: © Thine arm is 
feeble, thou ſon-beam of youth. Thy years are not } 
ſtrong for ſteel. Yield to the ſon of Semo. He is 
like the rock of Malmor.” oe 
The tear is in the eye of youth. He, faulter- 17 
ing, ſaid to me: & Cuchullin, raiſe thy boſſy ſhield. hi 


09 


= 


82 


Defend thee from the hand of thy friend. y foul WM 71 
is laden with grief: for I muſt flay the chief of Wi th; 
men.“ of 
T ſighed as the wind in the chink of a rock, I be. 
lifted Kigh the edge of my ſteel. The fun-beam of nu 
the battle fell; the firſt of Cuchullin's friends. = 
W. 
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I | Unhappy is the hand of Cuchullin fince the hero. 
he tell. 


% Mournful is thy tale, ſon of the car.“ ſaid 


Carril of other times. © It. ſends my ſoul back to 


hy : the ages of old, and to the days of other years. 
"ye Otten have I heard of Comal who flew the friend 


he loved; yet victory attended his ſteel; and the 

battle was conſumed in his preſence. 

( Comal was a fon of Albion; the chief of an 
hundred hills. His deer drunk of a thouſand ſtreams. 


g 1 A thouſand rocks replied to the voice of his dogs. 
* His face was the mildneſs of youth. His hand the 


death of heroes. One was his love, and fair was 
ſhe ! the daughter of mighty Conloch. She ap- 
peared like a ſun- beam among women. And her 
hair was like the wing of the raven. Her dogs were 
taught to the chaſe. Her bow-ſtring ſounded on the 
to vinds of the foreſt, Her foul was fixed on Connal. 
Otten met their eyes of love. Their courſe in the 
a chase was one, and happy were their words in ſecret. 
But Gormal loved the maid, the dark chief of the 
15 = gloomy Ardven. He waned her lone ſteps 1 in the 
heath; the foe of unhappy Comal. 
* | « One day, tired of the chaſe, when the miſt had 
le. WF concealed their friends, Comal and the daughter of 
©: Conloch met in the cave of Ronan *x. It was the 


5 : | | | wonted 

Of 3 F 

a The unfortunate death of this Ronan is the ſubject 
of the ninth fragment of Ancient Poetry, publiſued wn 

85 764; it is not the work of Othan, though it is writ in 

d. his manner, and bears the genuine marks of antiquity. 


ul be conciſe expreſſions of Oſſian are imitated, but the 

of thoughts are too jejune and confined to be the production 

of that poet. Many poems go under his name that have 

I been evidently compoſed ſince his time; they are very 

of numerous in Ireland, and ſome have come to the tranſlator's 

bands. They are trivial and dull to the laſt degree; 

p ſwelling into ridiculous bombaſt, or ſinking into the loweſt 
nd of proſaic ſty le. 
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wonted haunt of Comal. Its ſides were hung with 
his arms. A hundred ſhields of thongs were there; - 
a hundred helms of founding ſteel.“ 

e Reft here, he ſaid, my love Galvina ; thou 
light of the cave of Ronan: A deer appears on 
Mora's brow. I go; but I will ſoon return.” “1 
fear, the ſaid, dark Grumal my foe ; he haunts 
the cave of Ronan. I will reſt among the arms; 
but ſoon return, my love.“ 

He went to the deer of Mora. The daughter 
of Conloch would try his love. She clothed her 
white ſides with his armour, and ſtrode from the 
cave of Ronan. He thought it was his foe. His 
heart beat high. His colour changed, and darkneſs 
dimmed his eyes. He drew the bow. I he arrow 
flew. Galvina fell in blood. He run with wildneſs 
in his ſteps and called the daughter of Conloch. No 
anſwer in the lonely rock.” «© Where art thou, O 
my love!” He ſaw at length, her heaving heart 
beating around the feathered dart. O Conloch's 


_ daughter, is it thou?”—He funk upon her breaſt. 


« The hunters found the hapleſs pair; he after- 
wards walked the hill. But many and filent were 
his ſteps round the dark dwelling of his love. The 
fleet of the ocean came. He fought ; the ſtrangers 
fled. He ſearched for his.death over the field. But 
who could kill the mighty Comal ! He threw away 
his dark- brown ſhield. An arrow found his manly 
breaſt. He fleeps with his Joved Galvina at the noiſe 
of the ſounding ſurge. Their green tombs are ſeen 
by the mariner, when he 9 on the waves of the 
north.” 
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ry Sal; THE ARGUMENT, Wo 
Cuchullin, pleaſed with the ſtory of Carril, inſiſts with that 
Er bard for more of his ſongs. He relates the actions of 
er Fingal in Lochlin, and death of Agandecca the beautiful 
1e ſiſter of Swaran, He had ſcarce finiſhed, when Calmar the 
is ſon of Matha, who had adviſed the firſt battle, came 
wounded from the field, and told them of Swaran's deſizn 
ſs ro ſurpriſe the remains of the Iriſh army. He himſelf pro- 
W poſes to withſtand ſingly the whole force of the enemy, in 
> 2 narrow paſs, till the Ariſh ſhould make good their retreat, 
7 Cuchullin, touched with the gallant propoſal of Calmar, 
N reſolves to accompany him, and orders Carril to carry off 
O the few that remained of the Iriſh. Morning comes, Calmar 
art dies of his wounds; and, the ſhips of the Caledonians ap- 
18 pearing, Swaran gives over the purſuit of the Iriſh, and 
| returns to oppoſe Fingal's landing. Cuchullia aſhamed, _ 
after his defeat, to appear before Fingal, retires to the 
er- cave of Tura. Fingal engages the enemy, puts them to 
ere flight; but the eoming on of night makes the victory not 
ha deciſive, The king, who had obſerved the gallant behavi- 
our of his grand ſon Oſcar, gives him advices.concerning his 
ers conduct in peace and war, He recommends to him to place 
ut the example of his fathers before his eyes, as the beſt model 
ay for his conduct; which introduces the epiſode concerning 
Fainaſollis, the daughter of the king of Craca, whom Fingal 
ny had taken under his protection, in his youth Fillan and 
iſe O. car are diſpatched to ebſerve the motions of the enemy 
en by night; Gaul the fon of Morni deſires the command of 
the the army, in the next battle; which Fingal promiſes to 
give him, Some general reflections of the poet cloſe the 
trird day. | 


fe CITE 


BOOK III. 1 


« hLEA SANT are the words of the ſong,” ſaid 
Cuchullin, „and lovely are the tales of 


. other 

| + The ſecond night, ſince the opening of the poem, 
L: continues ; and Cuchullin, Connal, and Carril ſtill ſit in 
| | the 


_— 
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other times. They are like the calm dew of the 


morning on the hill of roes, when the ſun is faint 
on its fide, and the lake is ſettled and blue in the 
vale. O Carril, raiſe again thy voice, and let me 
hear the ſong of Tura: which was ſung in my halls 
of joy, when Fingal king of ſhields was there; and 
glowed at the deeds of his fathers.” : ; 

« Fingal! thou man of battle,” ſaid Carril, 
« early were thy deeds in arms. Lochlin was con- 
ſumed in thy wrath, when thy youth ſtrove with the 
beauty of maids. They ſmiled at the fair blooming 
face of the hero; but death was in his hands, He 
was ſtrong as the waters of Lora. His followers 
were like the roar of a thouſand ſtreams. They 
took the king of Lochlin in battle, but reſtored him 
to his fhips. His big heart ſwelled with pride; and 
the death of the youth was dark in his ſoul, For 
none ever, but Fingal, overcame the ftrength of the 
mighty Starno *. | 

« He fat in the halls of his ſhells in Lochlin's 
woody land. He called the gray-haired Snivan, that 


often ſung round the circle of f of Loda: when the 


ſtone of power heard his cry, and the battle turned 
in the field of the valiant. 

« Go, gray-haired Snivan,” Starno ſaid, © go to 
Ardven's ſea-ſurrounded rocks. Tell to Fingal king 
of the deſart; he that is the faireſt among his thou- 


fands, tell him I give him my daughter, the lovelieſt 
| maid 


the place deſcribed in the preceding book. The ſtory of 
Agandecca is introduced here with propriety, as great uſe 
is made of it in the cqurie of the poem, and as it, in 


ſome meaſure, brings about the cataſtrophe, | 

* Starno was the father of Swaran as well as Agan- 
decca. His fierce and cruel: character is well marked in 
other poems concerning the times. 

+ This paſſage moſt certainly alludes to the religion of 
Lochlin, and the ſtone of power here mentioned is the 


Image of one of the deities of Scandinavia, 
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maid that ever heaved a breaſt of ſnow. Her arms 
are White as the foam of my waves. Her ſoul is 


generous and mild. Let him come with his braveſt 


heroes to the daughter of the ſecret hall.“ 

Snivan came to Albion's windy hills: and fair- 
haired Fingal went. His kindled ſoul flew before 
him as he bounded on the waves of the north. . 

« Welcome,” ſaid the dark-brown Starno, © wel. 


come, king of rocky Morven; and ye his heroes of 
might; ſons of the lonely iſle ! Three days within 
my halls ſhall ye feaſt; and three days purſue my 


boars, that your fame may reach the maid that dwells 
menen all, | Is 

« The king of ſnow“* deſiged their death, and 
gave the feaſt of ſhells. Fingal, who doubted the 
foe, kept on his arms of ſteel. The ſons of death 
were afraid, and fled from the eyes of the hero. 
The voice of ſprightly mirth aroſe. The trembling 
harps of joy are ſtrung. Bards ſing the battle of 
heroes; or the heaving breaſt of love. Ullin, 
Fingal's bard, was there; the ſweet voice of the hill 


of Cona. He praiſed the daughter of ſnow; and 


Morven's + high-deſcended chief. The daughter of 
ſnow overheard, and left the hall of her ſecret ſigh. 


She came in all her beauty, like the moon from the 
cloud of the eaſt, Lovelineſs was around her as 
light. Her ſteps were like the muſic of ſongs. She 
faw the youth and loved him. He was the ſtolen 


ſigh of her ſoul. Her blue eye rolled on him in 
fecret : and ſhe bleſt the chief of Morven. 
c The third day, with all its beams, ſhone bright 


on the wood of boars. Forth moved the dark- 


V or. I. F browed 


* Starno 1s pere poetically called the king of ſnow, 


from the great quantities of ſnow that fall in his dominions. 


+ All the north-weſt coaſt of Scotland probably went 


of old under the name of Morven, which ſigniſies a ridge 


of very high hills. 
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browed Starno; and Fingal, king of ſhields. Half 


the day they ſpent in the chaſe;-and the ſpear of 
Fingal was red in the blood of Gormal x. 


« jt was then the daughter of Starno, with blue 


eyes rolling in tears, came with her voice of love, 
and ſpoke to the king of Morven. | 

« Fingal, high-defcended chief, truſt not Starno's 
heart of pride. Within that wood he has placed his 
chiefs; beware of the wood of death. But, re- 
member, ſon of the hill, remember Agandecca; 
ſave me from the wrath of my father, king of the 
windy Morven!“ 7 DS TRIED of 


« The youth, with unconcern, went on; his 


heroes by his fide. The ſons of death fell by his 
hand ; and Gormal echoed around. 


s 


« Before the halls of Starno the ſons of the chaſe 


convened. The king's dark brows were like clouds. 
His eyes like meteors of night. Bring hither,” 
he cries, © Agandecca to her lovely king of Morven. 
His hand is ſtained with the blood of my people; 
and her words have not been in vain.” 2 

« She came with the red eye of tears. She came 


with her looſe raven locks. Her white breaſt heaved 


with ſighs, like the foam of the ſtreamy Lubar. 
Starno Pierced her fide with ſteel. She fell like a 
wreath of {now that ſlides from the rock of Ronan; 
when the woods are ſtill, and the echoe deepens in 
the vale. . - .. | . 

Then Fingai eyed his valiant chiefs, his valiant 
chiefs took arms. The gloom of the battle roared, 
and Lochlin fled or died. Pale, in his bounding ſhip 
he cloſed: the maid of the raven hair. Her tomb 
aſcends on Ardven, and the fea roars round the dark 
dwelling of Agandeeca.” 5 


* Gormal is the name of a hill in Lochlin, in the 
neighbourhood of Starno's palace. 5 
5 Ef ; ! 


] ? 


« Bleſſed 
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c Bleſſed be her ſoul,” ſaid Cuchullin, « and 
bleſſed be the mouth of the ſong. Strong was the 
youth of Fingal, and ſtrong is his arm of age. Lochlin 
ſhall fall again before the king of echoing Morven. 


Shew thy face from a cloud, O moon; light his 


white ſails on the wave of the night. And if any 
ſtrong ſpirit * of heaven fits on that low- hung cloud ; 


turn his dark ſhips from the rock, thou rider of the 
ſtorm ! : 


Such were the words of Cuchullin at the ſound of 
the mountain-ſtream ;. when Calmar aſcended the 
hill, the wounded fon of Matha. From the field he 
came in his blood. He leaned on his bending ſpear. 
Feeble is the arm of battle] but ſtrong the ſoul of 
c | 

Welcome! O fon of Matha,” ſaid Connal, 
« welcome. art thou to thy friends! Why burſts 
that broken ſigh from the breaſt of him that never 
feared before? 423 uy 

« And never, Connal, will he fear, chief of the 
pointed ſteel, My foul brightens in danger, and ex- 


ults in the noiſe of battle. I am of the race of ſteel; 


my fathers never feared. 
« Cormar was the firſt of my race. He ſported 
through the ſtorms of the waves. His black ſkiff 


bounded on ocean ; and travelled on the wings of the 


blaſt. A ſpirit once embroiled the night. Seas ſwell 


and rocks reſound, Winds drive along the clouds. 


The lightning flies on wings of fire. He feared, 
and came to land ; then bluſhed that he feared at all. 
He ruſhed again among the waves to find the ſon of 

2 | the 


* This is the only paſſage in the poem that has the ap- 
pearance of religion. But Cuchullin's apoſtrophe to this 
ſpirit 18. accompanied with a doubt, ſo that it is not eaſy 
to determine whether. the hero meant a ſuperior being, or 
the ghoſts of deceaſed warriors, who were ſuppoſed in thoſe 
times to rule the. ftorms, and to tranſport themſelves in a 
guſt of wind from one country to another. 


| 
| 
ö 
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the wind. Three youths guide the bounding bark; 
he ſtood with the ſword unſheathed. When the 
low- hung vapour paſſed, he took it by the curling 
head, and fearched its dark womb with his ſteel, 
The ſon of the wind forfook the air. The moon 
and ſtars returned. . | 
_ _ « Such was the boldneſs of my race; and Calmar 
is like his fathers. Danger flies from the uplifted 
ſword. They beſt ſucceed who dare.” | 

« But now, ye fons of green-valley'd Erin, retire 
from Lena's bloody heath. Collect the fad remnant 
of our friends, and join the ſword of Fingal. -I heard 
the ſound of Lochlin's advancing arms; but Calmar 
will remain and fight. My voice ſhall be ſuch, my 
friends, as if thouſands were behind me. But, fon 
of Semo, remember me. Remember Calmar's life- 
leſs corſe. After Fingal has waſted the field, place 
me by ſome ſtone of remembrance, that future times 
may hear my fame; and the mother * of Calmar re- 
joice over the ſtone of my renown,” ? 
| « No: ſon of Matha,” ſaid Cuchullin, I will 
never leave thee. My joy is in the unequal field: 
my foul increaſes in danger. Connal, and Carril of 
other times, carry off the fad fons of Erin; and 
when the battle is over, ſearch for our pale corſes in 
this narrow way. For near this oak we ſhall ſtand 
in the ſtream of the battle of thouſands. O FithiPs 
ſon, with feet of wind, fly over the heath of Lena. 
Tell to Fingal that Erin is inthralled, and bid the 
king of Morven haſten. O let him come like the 
ſun in a ſtorm, when he ſhines on the hills of grafs.” 

Morning is gray on Cromla; the ſons of the ſea 
aſcend. Calmar ſtood forth to meet them in the 
pride of his kindling foul. But pale was the face of 
the warrior; he leaned on his father's ſpear. . That 

5 6 Ae ſpear. 

Alcletha, her lamentation over her ſon is introduced 
in the poem concerning the death of Cuchullin, printed in 
this collection, a: 
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ſpear which he brought from Lara's hall, when the 
ul of his mother was ſad. But ſlowly now the 
hero falls, like a tree on the plains of Cona. Dark 


Cuchullin ſtands alone like a rock“ in a ſandy: vale. 
The ſea comes with its waves, and roars on its 
| hardened ſides. Its head is covered with foam, and 

the hills are echoing around. Now from the gray 


miſt of the ocean, the white-ſailed ſhips of Fingal 


appear. High is the grove of their maſts as they 


nod, by turns, on the rolling wave. _ 

Swaran {aw them from the hill, and returned from 
the ſons of Erin. As ebbs the reſounding ſea, 
through the hundred iſles of Iniſtore; ſo loud, ſo 
vaſt, ſo immenſe returned the ſons of Lochlm againſt 
the king of the deſart hill. But bending, weeping, 
ſad, and flow, and dragging his long ſpear behind, 


Cuchullin ſunk in Cromla's wood, and mourned his 


fallen friends. He feared the face of Fingal, who 
was wont to greet him from the fields of renown. 
„How many he there of my heroes! the chiefs 
of Innis-fail | they that were cheerful in the hall, 
when the ſound of the ſhells aroſe. No more ſhall I 
find their ſteps in the heath, or hear their voice in 


the chaſe of the hinds. Pale, ſilent, low on bloody 


beds are they who were my friends! O ſpirits of the 
lately dead, meet Cuchullin on his heath. Converſe 
with him on the wind, when the ruſtling tree of 
T ura's cave reſounds. There, far remote, I ſhall 
lie unknown, No bard ſhall hear of me. No gray 
ſtone ſhall riſe to my renown. Mourn me with the 
dead, O Bragela! departed is my fame.” 
Such were the words of Cuchullin, when be ſunk 
in the woods of Cromla. 
| 2 _ Fingal, 


* So ſome tall rock o'crhangs the hoary main, 
By winds afſail'd, by billows beat in vain, 
Unmov it hears, above, the tempeſts blow, 
And ſees the wat'ry mountains break below. Pope. 
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Five, tall in his ſhip, ſtretched his bright lanee 
before him. Terrible was the gleam of the ſteel : 
it was like the green meteor of death, ſetting in the 
heath of Malmor, when the traveller is alone, and 
the broad moon is darkened in heaven. 


« The battle is over,” ſaid the king, © and I be- 


hold the blood of my friends. Sad is the heath of 
Lena! and mournful the oaks of Cromla. The 
hunters have fallen there in their ſtrength; and the 
ſon of Semo is no more. Ryno and Fillan, my 
ſons, ſound the horn of Fingal's war. Aſcend that 
hill on the ſhore, and cali the children of the foe. 
Call them from the grave of Lamdarg, the chief of 
other times. Be your voce like that of your father, 
when he enters the battles of his ſtrength. I wait 
for the dark mighty man: I wait on Lena's ſhore for 
Swaran. And let him come with all his race; for 
ſtrong i in battle are the friends of the dead.” 

Fair Ryno flew like lightning; dark Fillan as the 
ſhade of autumn. On Lena's heath their voice is 
heard; the ſons of ocean heard the horn of Fingal's 
war. As the roaring eddy of ocean returning from 
the kingdom of ſnows; ſo ſtrong, ſo dark, ſo ſudden 
came down the ſons of Lochlin. The king i in their 
front appears in the diſmal pride of his arms. Wrath 
burns in his dark-brown face: and his eyes roll 1 in 
the fire of his valour. 

Fingal beheld the ſon of Starno; and he remem- 
bered Agandecca. For Swaran with the tears of 
youth had mourned his white-boſom'd ſiſter. He 
tent Ullin of the ſongs to bid him to the feaſt of 
ſhells. For pleaſant on Fingal's ſoul returned the 
_ remembrance of the firſt of his loves. 

Ullin came with aged ſteps, and ſpoke to Starno's 
ſon. © O thou that dwelleſt afar, ſurrounded, like a 
rock, with thy waves, come to the feaſt of the king, 
and paſs the day in reſt, To- morrow let us fight, 

O Swaran, and break the echoing ſhields.“ 
. „% Jo- day,“ 


like a rock, came down, I exulted in the ſtrength of 
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« To-day,” faid Starno's wrathful ſon, © we 


break the echoing ſhields: to-morrow my feaſt will 


be ſpread; and Fingal lie on earth.“ 

« And, to-morrow, let his feaſt be ſpread,” ſaid 
Fingal with a ſmile; “ for, to-day, O my ſons, we 
ſhall break the echoing ſhields. Oſſian, ftand thou 
near my arm. Gaul, lift thy terrible ſword. Fergus, 
bend thy crooked yew. Throw, Fillan, thy lance 
through heaven. —Eift your ſhields like the darkened 
moon. Be your ſpears the meteors of death. Fol- 
low me in the path of my fame ; and equal my deeds 
in battle.“ | D 

As a hundred winds on Morven; as the ſtreams 
of a hundred hills; as clouds fly ſucceſſive over 
heaven; or, as the dark ocean aſſaults the ſhore of 
the defart : fo roaring, ſo vaſt, ſo terrible the armies 
mixed on Lena's echoing heath. The groan of the 
people ſpread over the hills; it was like the thunder 
of night, when the cloud burſts on Cona; and a 


| thouſand ghoſts ſhriek at once on the hollow wind. 


Fingal ruſhed on in his ſtrength, terrible as the 
ſpirit of Trenmor ; when, in a whirlwind, he comes 
to Morven to ſee the children of his pride. The 
oaks. reſound on their hills, and the rocks fall down 
before him. Bloody was the hand of my father 
when he whirled the lightning of his ſword, He 
remembers the battles of his youth, and the field is 
waſted in his courſe. oy 

Ryno went on like a pillar of fire. Dark is the 
brow of Gaul. Fergus ruſhed forward with feet of 
wind; and Fillan like the miſt of the hill. Myſelf, 


the 


Here the poet celebrates his own actions, but he does 
it in ſuch a manner that we are not diſpleaſed. The men- 
tion of the great actions of his youth immediately ſuggeſts 
to him the helpleſs fituation of his age. We do not de- 
ſpiſe him for ſelfiſh praiſe, but. feel his misfortunes. 
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the king. Many were the deaths of my arm; and 
diſmal was the gleam of my ſword. My locks were 
not then ſo gray; nor trembled my hands of age. 
My eyes were not cloſed in darkneſs ; nor failed my 
feet in cke race. | 2185 
Who can relate the deaths of the people; or the 
deeds of mighty heroes; when Fingal, burning in 
his wrath, conſumed the ſons of Lochlin? Groans 


ſwelled on groans, from hill to hill, till night had 


covered all. Pale, ſtaring like a herd of deer, the 
ſons of Lochlin convene-on Lena. | 

We fat and heard the ſprightly Harp at Lubar's 
gentle ſtream. Fingal himſelf was next to the foe ; 
and liſtened to the tales of bards. His godlike race 

were in the ſong, the chiefs of other times. Atten- 
tive, leaning on his fhield, the king of Morven fat, 
Ihe wind whiſtled through his aged locks, and his 
thoughts are of the days of other years, Near him, 
on his bending ſpear, my young, my lovely Oſcar 
ſtood. He admired the king of Morven : and his 
actions were ſwelling in his ſoul. 

« Son of my ſon,” begun the king, O Ofcar, 
pride of youth, I ſaw the ſhining of thy ſword and 
gloried in my race. Purſue the glory of our fathers, 
and be what they have been; when 'Trenmor lived, 
the firſt of men, and Trathal the father of heroes. 
They fought the battle in their youth, and are the 
ſong of bards. O Ofcar ! bend the ſtrong in arms: 
but ſpare the feeble hand. Be thou a ſtream of many 
tides againſt the foes of thy people ; but like the. gale 
that moves the graſs to thoſe who aſk thine aid. So 
Trenmor lived; ſech Trathal was; and ſuch has 
Fingal been. My arm was the ſupport of the in- 
jured; and the weak reſted behind the lightning of 
my ſteel. | | | 

% Ofcar! I was young like thee, when lovely 
Fainaſölis came: that ſun-beam that mild light o 
1/2 5 love! 
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love! the daughter of Craca's* king! I then re- 
turned from Cona's heath, and few were in- my 
train. A white-failed boat appeared far off; we faw 
it like a miſt that rode on ocean's blaſt, It ſoon ap- 
proached; we ſaw the fair. Her white breaſt heaved 
with fighs. The wind was in her looſe dark hair; 
her roſy cheek had tears. Daughter of beauty,” 
calm I ſaid, what ſigh is in that breaft? Can I, 
young as I am, defend thee, daughter of the ſea? 
My ſword is not unmatched in war, but dauntleſs is 
my heart.” 1+ 208 
„To thee I fly,” with fighs ſhe replied, « © 
chief of mighty men ! To thee I fly, chief of ſhells, 
ſupporter of the feeble hand]! The king of Craca's 
echoing iſle owned me the ſun-beam of his race. 
And often did the hills of Cromla reply to the ſighs 
of love for the unhappy Fainafolis. Sora's chief 
beheld me fair; and loved the daughter of Craca. 
His ſword is like a beam of light upon the warrior's 
fide. But dark is his brow ; and tempeſts are in his 
ſoul. I ſhun him on the rolling fea; but. Sora's 
chief purſues.” e 

« Reſt thou,” I faid, « behind my ſtnield; reſt in 
peace, thou beam of light! The gloomy chief of 
Sora will fly, if Fingal's arm is like his foul. In. 
ſome lone cave I might conceal thee, daughter of 
the fea ! But Fingal never flies; for where the dan- 
ger threatens, I rejoice in the ſtorm of ſpears.” I 
ſaw the tears upon her cheek. I pitied Craca's fair. 

Now, like a dreadful wave afar, appeared the ſhip 
of ſtormy Borbar. His maſts high-bended over the 
ſea behind their ſheets of ſnow. White roll the 

waters 


* What the Craca here mentioned was, is not, at this 
diſtance of time, eaſy to determine. The moſt probable 
opinion is, that it was one of the Shetland ifles. There 
is a ſtory concerning a daughter of the king of Craca in 
the ſixth book. „ | 


5 —_ 
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waters on either ſide. The ſtrength of ocean ſounds. 


« Come thou, I faid, „from the roar of ocean, 


thou rider of the forma. Partake the feaſt within 


my hall. It is the houſe of-ftrangers.'”” © "The maid 


| Rood trembling by my fide; he drew the bow: the 


fell. Unerring is thy hand,” I faid, © but feeble 
was the foe.” We fought, nor weak was the ſtrife 
of death: He funk beneath my ſword. We laid 
them in two tombs. of ones 3 z. the unhappy children 


of youth. 

Such have I been in my youth, O Oſcar; be 
thou like the age of Fingal. Never. ſeek. the battle, 
nor ſhun it when it comes: © Fillan and Oſcar of 


the dark-brown hair; ye children of the race; fly 
over the heath of roaring: winds ;. and view the ſons 
of Lochlin, Far off 1 hear the noiſe of their fear, 
hke the ſtorms of echoing Cona. Go; that they 
may not. fly my ſword along the waves of the north, 
For many chiefs of Erin's race lie-here on the dark 


bed of death. The children: of. the ſtorm are low; 


the ſons of echoing Croma 
The heroes flew like two dark clouds; two dark 


clouds that are the chariots of ghoſts; when air's 
dark children come to frighten: hapleſs men. i 


It was then that Gaul *, the ſon of Morni, ſtood 
like a rock in the night. His ſpear is glittering to 


the ſtars; his voice like many ſtreams. Son af 


battle,” cried the chief, © O Fingal, king of ſhells 
let the bards of many ſongs ſooth Erin 8 friends to 


reſt, 


ou Gaut, the ſon of Morai, was. chief. of a tribe that 
diſputed long the pre-eminence with Fingal himſelf. They 
were reduced at laſt to obedience, and Gaul, from an ene- 
my, turned Fingal's beſt friend and greateſt bero. His 
character is ſomething like that of Ajax in the Iliad ;.a 
| hero of more ſtrength than conduct in battle. He was 
very fond of military fame, and here he demands the 


next battle te himſelf. The poet, by an artifice, removes 


Fingal, that his return may be the more magnificent. 


next 
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reſt. And, Fingal, ſheath thy ſword of death ; and 
let thy ple fight. We wither away without our 
fame; for our king is the only breaker of ſhields. 
When morning riſes on our hills, behold at a diſ- 
tance our deeds, Let Lochlin feel the ſword of 
Morni's ſon, that bards may fing of me. Such was 
the cuſtom heretofore of Fingal's noble race. Such 
was thine own, thou Ang of ſwords, in battles of 
the ſpear.” 
« O ſon of Morni, Fingal replied, © I glory in 

thy fame. Fight; but my ſpear ſhall be near to aid 
thee in the midſt of danger. Raiſe, raiſe the voice, 


ſons of the ſong, and lull me into reſt. Here will* 
Fingal lie amidſt the wind of night. And if thou, 


Agandecca, art near, among the children of thy 
land; if thou fitteſt on a blaſt of wind among the 


high-ſhrowded maſts of Lochlin; come to my 


dreams *, my fair one, and ſhew thy bright face to 


my ſoul.””- 


Many a voice and many a harp in runeful ſounds 
aroſe, Of Fingal's noble deeds they ſung, and of 
the noble race of the hero. And ſometimes on the 


lovely ſound was heard the name of the now mourn- 
ful Oſſian. 


Often have I fought, and often won in battles of 


the ſpear. But blind, and tearful, and forlorn I now 


walk with little men. O Fingal, with thy race of 


battle I now behold thee not. The wild roes feed 
upon the green tomb of the mighty king of Morven, 


Bleſt be thy ſoul, thou king of ſwords, thou molt 
renowned on the hills of Cona : 


FINGAL: 


* The poet prepares us for the dream of Fingal in the 
next book. x 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

The action of the poem being ſuſpended by night, Oſſian takes 
that opportunity to relate his own actions at the lake of 
Lego, and his courtſhip of Everallin, who was the mother 
of Oſcar, and. had died ſome-time before the expedition of 
Fingal into Ireland. Her ghoſt appears to him, and tells 
him that Oſcar, who bad been ſent, the beginning of the 
night, to obſerve the enemy, was engaged with an advanced 
party, and almoſt overpowered. Oſſian relieves his ſon; 
and an alarm is given to Fingal of the approach of Swaran, 
The king riſes, calls his army together, and, as he had 
promiſed the preceding night, devolves the command on 
Gaul the ton of Morni, while he himſelf, after charging his 
ſons to behave gallantly and defend his people, retires to a 
hill, from whence he could have a.view of the battle. The 
battle joins; the poet relates Oſcar's great actions. But 
when Ofcar, in conjunction with his father, conquered in 
one wing, Gaul, who wa: attacked by Swaran in perſon, 
was on the point of retreating in the other. Fingal ſends 
Ullin his bard to encourage him with a war ſong, but not- 
withſtanding Swaran prevails; and Gaul and his army are 
obliged to give way. Fingal, de cending from the hill, 
rallies them again; Swaian defilts from the purſuit, poſſeſſes 
himſelſ of a riſizg ground, reſtores the ranks, and waits the 
approach of Fingal. The king, having encouraged bis men, 
gives the neceflary orders, and renews the batte. Cuchul- 
lin, who, with his friend Conral, and Carril his bard, had 
retired to the cave of Tura, hearing the noiſe, came to 
the brow of the hil}, which overlooked the field of battle, 
where he ſaw Fingal engaged with the enemy. He, being 
bindered by Conna! from joming Fingal, who was himtelf 
upon the point of obtaining a complete victory, ſends 
Carril to congratulate that hero on his ſucceſs. 


Pn |} 


BOOK I. 
HO comes with her ſongs from the moun- 
tain, like the bow of the ſhowery Lena? 
Vor. I. G It 


| + Fingal 1 aſleep, and the action 163 by 
night, 
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It is the maid of the voice of love, . The white- 
armed daughter of Toſcar. Often haſt thou heard 
my ſong, often given the tear of beauty. Doſt thou 
come to the battles of thy people? and to hear the 
actions of Oſcar ? When ſhall I ceaſe to mourn, by 
the ſtreams of the echoing Cona? My years have 
paſſed away in battle, and my age is daikened with 
ſorrow. | | 
Daughter of the hand of ſnow! I was not fo 
mournful and blind; I was not ſo dark and forlorn, 
when Everallin loved me] Everallin with the dark- 
brown hair, the white-boſomed love of Cormac. 
A thouſand heroes ſought the maid, ſhe denied her 
love to a thouſand; the ſons of the ſword were 
Ceſpiſed : for graceful in her eyes was Oſſian. 

1 went, in ſuit of the maid, to Lego's fable ſurge ; 
twelve of my people were there, the ſons of the 
ſtreamy Morven. We came to Branno, friend of 
ſtrangers: Branno of the founding mail. From 
whence,” he ſaid, are the arms of ſteel? Not eaſy 
to win is the maid, that has denied the blue-eyed 
ſons of Erin. But bleſt be thou, O ſon of Fingal. 
Happy is the maid that waits thee. Tho” twelve 
daughters of beauty were mine, thine were the choice, 
thou ſon of fame]! Then he opened the hall of the 
maid, the dark-haired Everallin. Joy kindled in 
our breaſts of ſteel and bleſt the maid of Branno. 

Fre | ek Above 


right, the poet introduces the ſtory of his courtſhip of 
Everallin the daughter of Branno. The epiſode is neceſſary 
to clear up ſeveral paſſ:ges that follow in the poem; at 
the ſame time that it naturally brings on the action of the 
book, u hich may be {uppoled to begin about the middle of 
the third night from the opening of the poem. This 
book, as many of Offian's other compoſitions, is addreſſed 
to the beautiful Malvina the daughter of Toſcar. She ap- 
pears to have been in love with Oſcar, and to have affected 
tie company of the father after the death of the ſon, 
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Above us on the hill appeared the people of ſtately 
Cormac. Eight were the heroes of the chief; and 
the heath flamed with their arms. There Colla, 
Durra of the wounds, there mighty Toſcar, and 
Tago, there Freſtal the victorious ſtood; Dairo of 
the happy deeds, and Dala the battle's bulwark in 
the narrow way. The ſword flamed in the hand of 
Cormac, and graceful was-the look of the hero. 

Eight were the heroes of Oſſian; Ullin ſtormy 
ſon of war;. Mullo of the generous deeds ;- the noble, 
the graceful Scelacha ; Oglan, and Cerdal the wrath- 
ful, and Dumariccan's brows of death. And why 
ſhould Ogar be the laſt; ſo wide renowned on the 
hills of: Ardven ? | LE "eh 

Ogar met Dala the ſtrong, face to face, on the 
field of heroes. The battle of the chiefs was like 
the wind on ocean's foamy waves. The dagger is 
remembered by Ogar; the weapon which he loved; 
nine times he drowned it in Dala's ſide. The 
ſtormy battle turned. Three times I pierced Cor- 


mac's ſhield: three times he broke his ſpear. But, 


unhappy youth of love ! I cut his head away. Five 
times I ſhook-it by the lock. The friends of Cor- 


| mac fled. 


Whoever: would have told me, lovely maid *, 


when then I ſtrove in battle; that blind, forſaken, 
and forlorn I now ſhould pafs the night; firm ought 


— _ to have been, and unmatched his arm in 

ttle, - - | 
Now on Lena's gloomy: heath the voice of muſi 
6 died 


* The poet addreſſes himſelf to Malvina the daughter 


of Toſcar. 


I The poet returns to his ſubject. If one could ſix the 
time of the year in which the action of the poem happened, 


from the ſcene deſcribed here, I ſhould be tempted to place 
it in autumn. The trees ſhed their leaves, and the winds 
are variable, both which circumſtances agree with that 
ſcaion of the year. . 
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died away. The unconſtant blaſt blew hard, and 
the high oak ſhook its leaves around me; of Everal- 
| lin were my thoughts, when ſhe, in all the light of 
beauty, and her blue eyes rolling in tears, ſtood on a 
cloud betore my fight, and fpoke with feeble voice. 
O Offian, riſe and fave my fon; fave Oſcar 
ch'ef of men, near the red oak of Lubar's ſtream, 
he fights with Lochlin's ſons. She ſunk into her 
cloud again. I clothed me with my ſteel, My ſpear 
ſupported my ſteps, and my rattling armour rung. 
I hummed, as I was wont in danger, the ſongs of 
heroes of old. Like diſtant thunder * nnn, heard; 
they fled; my fon purſued. 
I called him like a diſtant ſtream. My fon re- 
turn over Lena. No further purſue the foe,” I faid, 
« though Offian is behind thee. He came; and 
lovely in my ear was Ofcar's founding fteel, Why 
didſt thou ſtop my hand,” he faid, till death had 
covered all? For dark and dreadful by the ſtream 
they met thy fon and Fillan. They watched the 
terrors of the night. Our ſwords have conquered 
ſome. But as the winds of night pour the ocean 
over the white ſands of Mora, fo dark advance the 
ſons of Lochlin over Lena's ruſtling heath. The 
ghoſts of night ſhriek afar; and I have ſeen the me- 
tꝛors of death. Let me awake the king of Morven, 
he that ſmiles in danger; for he is like the ſon of 
heaven that riſes in a torn.” 

Fingal had ſtarted from a dream, and leaned on 
Trenmor': $ —_ the dark-brown ſhield of his 
| fathers; 


Oſſian gives the reader a high idea of bimſelf. "His 
very ſong frightens the enemy. This paſlage reſembles 

one in the eighteenth Iliad, where the voice of Achilles 

frightens the Trojans from the body of Patroclus. 

Forth march'd the chief, and diſtant from the crowd 

High on the rampart rais'd his voice aloud. 

So high his brazen voice the hero rear'd, 


Hoſts drop their arms and trembled as 5 they fear d. Pope. 
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fathers; which they had lifted of old in the battles 
of their race. The hero had ſeen in his reſt the 
mournful form of Agandecca; ſhe came from the 
way of: the ocean, and ſlowly, lonely, moved over 
Lena. Her face was pale like the miſt of. Cromla ; 
and dark were the tears of her cheek. She often 
raiſed her dim hand from her robe ; her robe. which 
was of the clouds of the defart :. ſhe raiſed her dim 
hand over Fingal, and turned away her ſilent eyes. 

« Why. weeps the daughter of Starno,” ſaid 
Fingal, with a fgh?: «Why is thy face ſo pale, 
thou daughter of the clouds?” She departed on the 
_ of. Lena; and left him in the midſt of the 

She mourned the ſons of her people chat 
were * fall by Fingal's hand. 

The hero ſtarted from reſt, and ſtill beheld her in 
his ſoul. The ſound of Oſcar's ſteps approached. 


The king ſaw the gray ſhield on his fide. For the 


faint beam of the morning came over the waters of 
Ullin. 

« What do the foes in their fear!“ ſaid the riſing 
king of Morven. Or fly they through ocean's 
foam, or wait they the battle of ſteel? But why 
ſhould Eingal aſk? I hear their voice on the early 
wind. Fly over Lena's heath, . O. Oſcar, and awake. 
our friends-to battle. 
| The king ſtood: by. the fa of Lubar; RE thrice 
raiſed his- terrible voice. The deer ſtarted from the 
fountains- of Cromla; and all. the rocks thook on 
their hills. Like the noiſe of a hundred mountain- 
ſtreams, that burſt, and roar, and foam: like the 
clouds that gather to a tempeſt. on the blue face of 
the ſky; ſo met the ſons of the deſart, round the 


terrible voice of Fingal. For pleafant was the voice 


of the king of Morven to the warriors of his land : 
often had he led them to battle, and returned with 


the ſpoils of the foe. 


G 3 « Come 
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« Come to battle,” ſaid the king, © ye children 
of the ſtorm, Come to the death of thouſands, 
-Comhal's fon will ſee the fight, My ſword ſhall 
wave on that hill, and be the ſhield of my people. 
But never may you need it, warriors ; while the fon 
of Morni fights, the chief of mighty men. He ſhall 
lead my battle; that his fame may riſe in the long, 
Oye _ of heroes dead |! ye riders of the ſtorm 
of Cromla ! receive my falling people with joy, and 
bring them to your hills. And may the blaſt of 
Lena carry them over my ſeas, that they may come 
to my ſilent dreams, and delight my ſoul in reſt. 

« Fillan and Ofcar, of the dark-brown hair, fa'r 
Ryno, with the pointed ſteel | advance. with valour 
to the fight; and behold the fon of Morni. Let 
your ſwords be like his in the firite: and behold the 

deeds of his hands. Protect the friends of your 
father : and remember 'the chiefs of old. My chil- 
dren, I ſhall ſee you yet, though here'ye ſhould fall 
in Erin. Soon ſhall our cold, pale © meet in a 
cloud, and fly over the hills of Cona.” 

Now like a dark and ſtormy wer edged round 
with the red lightning of heaven, and flying weſt- 
ward from the morning's beam, the king of hills 
removed. Terrible is the light ef his armour, and 
two ſpears are in his hand. His gray hair falls on 
the wind. He often looks back on the war. | hree 
bards attend the ſon of fame, to carry his words to 
the heroes. High on. Cromla's ſide he fat, waving 
the lightning of his ſword, and as he waved we 
moved. 

Joy roſe in Oſcar's face. His cheek is red. His 
eye ſheds tears. The ſword is a beam of fire in his 
hand. He came, and ſmiling, ſpoke to Oſſian. 
% OO ruler of the fight of ſteel | my father, hear thy 
ſon. Reti:e with Morven's mighty chief; and give 
me Offian's fame. And if here I fall; my king, 


remember that breaſt of ſnow, that lonely ſun-beam 
of 
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of my love, the white-handed daughter of Toſcar. 
For, with red cheek from the rock, and bending 


over the ſtream, er ſoft hair flies about her boſom, 


as ſhe pours the ſigh for Oſcar. Tell her I am on 
my hills a lightly-bounding fon of the wind; that 


hereafter,” cloud, I may meet the * maid of 


Toſcar.“ 

« Raiſe, Oſcar, rather raiſe my tomb. I. will not 
yield the fight to thee. For firſt and bloodieſt in the 
war my arm {hall teach thee how to fight. But, re- 
member, my ſon, to place this ſword, this bow, 
and the horn of my deer, within that dark and nar- 
row houſe, wheſe mark is one gray ſtone Oſcar, I 
have no love to leave to the care of my ſon; for 
graceful Everallin 1s no more, the lovely daughter of 
Branno.” 

Such were our words. when Gaul's loud voice 
came growing on the wind. He waved on high 
the ſword of his father, and ruſhed to death and 


_ wounds. 


As waves white- bubbling over the dip come 
ſwelling, roaring on; as rocks of ooze meet roaring 
waves: fo foes attacked and fought. Man met with 
man, and ſteel with ſteel. Shields found; men fall. 
As a hundred hammers on the ſon of the furnace, ſo 
roſe, ſo rung their ſwords, 

Gaul ruſhed on like a whirlwind in Ardven. The 
deſtruction of heroes is on his ſword. Swaran was 
like the fire. of the deſart in the echoing heath of 
Gormal. How can I give to the ſong the death of 


many ſpears? My ſword roſe high, and flamed in 


the ſtrife of blood. And, Ofcar, terrible wert thou, 
my beſt, my greateſt ſon ! 1 rejoiced in my ſecret 


ſoul, whi "ig {word flamed over the flain. They 
fled amain through Lena's heath : and we purſued 


and flew. As ſtones that bound from rock to rock ; 
as axes in echoing woods; as thunder rolls from bill 


to hill in diſmal broken peals ; ſo blow ſucceeded to 
blow 
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blow, 8 death to death, from the hand of Oſcar * 


and mine. 


But Swaran cloſed round. Morni's ſon, as the 
ſtrength of the tide of Iniſtore. The king half. roſe 


from his hill at the ſight, and half-aſſumed the ſpear, 


« Go, Ullin, go, my aged bard,” begun the king of 
Morven. © Remind the mighty Gaul of battle; 
remind. him of his fathers. Support the yielding 
fight with fong;. for ſong enlivens. war,” Tall 
Ullin went, with ſteps of 2855 and ** to the king 


of. ſ words. 

« Son + of the chief of generous ſtceds-! high- 
bounding king of ſpears. Strong arm in every 
perilous toil. Hard heart. that never yields. Chief 
of the pointed arms of death. Cut down the foe;. 
let no white ſail bound round dark Iniſtore. Be 
thine arm like thunder. Thine eyes like fire, thy 
heart of. ſolid. rock. Whirl round thy ſword as a 
meter at night, and lift thy ſkield like the dame of 
death. Foy of the chief of generous ſteeds, cut 
down the foe Deſtroy I he hero's. heart beat. 
high. But Swaran came with battle. He cleft the 
ſhield of Gaul it twain and the ſons of the defart 


fled. 


Now: 


Oſſian never fails to give à fine. character to his be- 
loved ſon. His ſpeech to his father is that of a hero; it 


contains the ſubmiſſion due 10 a parent, and the warmth 
that becomes a young warrior. There is a propriety in 
dwelling here on the actions of Oſcar, as the beautiful 
Malvina, to whom. the. book is addreſled, was in love. with 
A hero. = 

- + The war ſong of Ullin varies Som the reſt of the 
poem in the verſification- It ruus down like a torrent; 


and conſiſts almoſt entirely of epithets. The cuſtom of 


encouraging men in battle with extempore rhy mes, has 
been carried down almoſt to our own times. Several of 
theſe war-ſongs are extant, but the moſi of them are only 
a groupe of epithets, without beauty or harmony, _ 
deſtitute of — merit. | 
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Now Fingal aroſe in his might, and thrice he 


reared his voice. Cromla anſwered around, and the 


ſons of the deſart ſtood ſtill. They bent their red 
faces to earth, aſhamed at the preſence of Fingal. 
He came like a cloud of rain in the days of the fun, 
when flow it rolls on the hill, and fields expect the 
ſhower. Swaran beheld the terrible king of Morven, 
and ſtopped in the midſt of his courſe. Dark he 
leaned on his ſpear, rolling his red eyes around. 
Silent and tall he ſeemed as an oak on the banks of 
Lubar, which had its branches blaſted of old by the 
lightning of heaven. It bends over the ſtream, and 
the gray moſs whiſtles in the wind: ſo ſtood the 
king. Then ſlowly he retired to the riſing heath of 


Lena. His thouſands pour around the hero, and the 


darkneſs of battle gathers on the hill. 
Fingal, like a beam from heaven, ſhone in the 
midſt of his people. His heroes gather around him, 
and he ſends forth the voice of his power. © Raiſe 
my tandards* on high. Spread them. on Lena's 
wind, like the flames of an hundred hills. Let them 
ſound on the winds of Erin, and remind us of the 
fight. Ye ſons of the roaring" ſtreams, that pour 
from a thouſand hills, be near the king of Morven : 
attend to the words of his power, Gaul, ſtrongeſt 
arm of death]! O Ofcar, of the future fights ; Con- 


nal, ſon of the blue ſteel of Sora; Dermid of the 


dark-brown hair, and Oſſian king of many ſongs, 
be near your father's arm.? 
Me reared the ſun-beam + of battle; the ſtandard 


of the king. Each hero's foul exulted with joy, as, 
Waving, 


+ Th? imperial enſign, which full high advanc'd, 
Shone like a meteor ſtreaming to the wind, Milton. 


+ Fingal's ſtandard was diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
ſuu- beam; probably on account of its bright colour, and 
its being ſtudded with gold. To begin a battle is ex- 
preſſed, in old compoſition, by lifting of the ſun-beam. 
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waving, it flew on the wind. It was ſtudded with gold 
above, as the blue wide ſhell of the nightly ſky. Each 
hero had his ſtandard too; and each his gloomy men, 
. « Behold,” faid. the king of generous ſhells, 
4 how Lochlin divides on Lena. They ſtand like 


broken clouds on the hill, or an half-conſumed- 


grove of oaks; when we ſee: the ſky. through its 
branches, and. the meteor paſſing behind; Let every 
chief among the friends of Fingal-take a dark troop 
of thoſe- that frown. ſo high; nor let a ſon of the 
echoing groves bound on the waves of Iniſtore.“ 

« Mine, faid Gaul, “be the ſeven chiefs that 
came from Lano's lake.“ © Let Iniftore's dark 
king,“ faid Oſcar, come to the ſword of Offian's 
ſon. To mine the king of Iniſcon,“ ſaid Con- 

nal, “ heart of. ſteel.!”” ©< Or Mudan's chief or 1,” 
ſaid brown-haired Dermid, © ſhall fleep on clay-cold 
earth.” My choice, though now fo weak and dark, 
was Terman's battling king; I promifed with my 
hand to win the Hero's dark- brown fhietd; © Ble& 
and victorious be my chiefs,” ſaid Fingal of the 


mildeſt look; „ Swaran, king of roaring! waves, 


thou art the choice of Fingal.” 

Now, like an hundred different winds that pour 
thro' many vales; divided, dark, the ſons of the 
hill advanced, and Cromla echoed around, 


% 


How can. I relate the deaths when we cloſed in the 


ſtrife of our ſtee] ? O daughter of Toſcar ! bloody 
were our hands] The gloomy ranks-of Lochlin fell 
like the banks of the roaring Cona. Our arms were 

victorious on. Lena; each. chief, fulfilled his promiſe. 
Befide the murmur of Branno thou didſt often fit, 


O maid; when thy white boſom role frequent, like 


the down. of the fwan when ſlow ſhe fails-the lake, 
and fidelong. winds are blowing. Thou haſt ſeen 
the ſun*® retire red and ſlow behind his cloud; night 


gathering 


* Above the reſt the ſun, who never lies, 
Foretels the change. of weather in the ſkies. 


For 
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gathering round on the mountain, while the un- 
frequent blaſt + roared in narrow vales. At length 
the rain beats hard: and thunder rolls in peals. 
Lightning glances on the rocks, Spirits ride on 


beams of fire. And the ſtrength of the mountain- 


ſtreams f comes roaring down the hills. Such was 


the noiſe of battle, maid of the arms of ſnow. 


Why, daughter of the hill, that tear? the maids of 
Lochlin have cauſe to weep. The people of their 
country fell, for bloody -was the blue ſteel of the 
race of my heroes. ut I am ſad, forlorn, and 
blind; and no more the companion of heroes. 
Give, lovely maid, to me thy tears, for I have ſeen 
the tombs of all my friends. i 

It was then by Fingal's hand a hero fell, to his 
grief. Gray-haired he rolled in the duſt, and lifted 
kis faint eyes to the king. © And is it by me thou 
haſt fallen,“ ſaid the ſon of Comhal, “ thou friend 
of Agandecca ! I ſaw thy tears for the maid of my 
love in the halls of the bloody Starno. Thou haſt 
been the foe of the foes of my love, and haſt thou 
fallen by my hand? Raiſe, Ullin, raiſe the grave of 
the ſon of Mathon; and give his name to the ſong 
of Agandecca; for dear to my. ſoul haſt thou been, 
thou darkly-dwelling maid of Ardven. 

Cuchullin, from the cave of Cromla, keard the 
noiſe of the troubled war. He called to * 

| chi 


For if he riſe, unwilling to his race, 

Clouds on his brow, and ſpots upon his face; 

Or if thro? miſts he ſhoots his ſullen beams, 

Frugal of light, in looſe and ſtraggling ſtreams, 

Suſpect a driſling day. | Dryden. 
For ere the riſing winds begin to roar, 

The working ſcas advance to walli the ſhore ; 

Soft whiſpers-run along the leafy wood, 

And mountains whiſtle to the murm'ring flood. Dryden. 
The rapid rains, deſcending from the hills, 

To rolling torrents ſwell the creeping rills. Dryden. 
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chief of ſwords, and Carril of other times. The 
gray-haired heroes heard his voice, and took their 
aſpen ſpears. They came, and ſaw the tide of 


battle, like the crowded waves of the ocean; when 


the dark wind blows from the deep, and rolls the 


billows through the ſandy vale, 
Cuchullin kindled at the fight, and darkneſs ga- 


thered on his brow. His hand is on the ſword of 
his fathers: his red-rolling eyes on the foe. He 


thrice attempted to ruſh to battle, and thrice did 


. Connal ſtop him. Chief of the iſle of miſt,” he 


faid, © Fingal ſubdues the foe. Seek not a part of 
the fame of the king; himſelf is like a ſtorm? _ 
Then, Carril, go,“ replied the chief, © and 
greet the king of Morven. When Lochlin falls 
away like a ſtream after rain, and the noiſe of the 
battle is over, then be thy voice ſweet in his ear to 
praiſe the king of ſwords. Give him the ſword of 
Caithbat; for Cuchullin is worthy' no more to litt 
the arms of his fathers. | 
But, O ye ghoſts of the lonely Cromla ! ye 


ſouls of chiefs that are no more! be ye the compa- 


nions of Cuchullin, and talk to him in the cave of 
his ferrow. For never more ſhall I be renowned 
among the mighty in the land. I am like a beam 
that has ſhone ; like a miſt that fled away, when the 
blaſt of the morning came, and brightened the ſhaggy 
fade of the hill. Connal, talk of arms no more: 
departed is my fame. My fighs {hail be on Cromla's 
wind, till my footſteps ceaſe to be ſeen. And thou, 
whire-boſom'd Bragela, mourn over the fall of my 
fame; for, vanquiſhed, I will never return to thee, 


thou ſun-beam of Dunſcaich.”* : 
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of THE ARGUMENT. 

le Cnchullin and Connal ſtill remain on the hill. Fingal and 

id Swaran meet; the combat is deſcribed, Swaran is over- 

ne come, bound and delivered over as a priſoner to the care of 

of Oſſian, and Gaul the ſon of Morni; Fingal, his younger 
ſons, and Oſcar, ſtill purſue the enemy. The epiſode of 

Orla, a chief of Lockiin, who was mortally wounded in the 

nd battle, is introduced Fingal, touched with the death of 

Is Orla, orders the purſuit to be diſcontinued ; and calling his 

h ſons together, he is informed that Ryno, the youngeſt of 

* them, was killed. He laments his death, hears the ſtory of 

to Lamdarg and Gelchoſſa, and returns towards the place 

of where he had left Swaran, Carril, who bad been ſent by 

ift Cuchullin to congratulate Fingal on his victory, comes ja 


the mean time to Oſhan. The converſation of the two 


poets cloſes the action of the fourth day. 


5 BOOK Vt. 
OW Connal, on Cromla's windy fide, ſpoke 
to the chief of the noble car. Why that 


loom, ſon of Semo? Our friends are the mighty 
VoL ' H ID in 


+ The fourth day ſtill continues. The poet by putting 


the narration in the mouth of Connal, who ſtill remained 


the praiſes of Fingal. The beginning of this book, in 
the original, is one of the moſt beautiful parts of the poem. 
The verſification is regular and full, and agrees very well 
with the ſedate character of Connal, No poet has adapted 
the cadence of his verſe more to the temper of the ſpeaker, 
L: thin Offian has done. It is more than probable that the 
whole poem was originally deſigned to be ſung to the 
harp, as the verſification is ſo various, and ſo much ſuited 


to the different paſſions of the human mind. 


with Cuchullin on the fide of Cromla, gives propriety to 


a 
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in battle. And renowned art thou, O warrior! 


many were the deaths of thy ſteel. Often has 
Bragtla met with blue- rolling eyes of joy, often has 
ſhe met her hero, returning in the midſt of the vali- 
ant; when his ſword was red with ſlaughter, and his 
foes ſilent in the fields of the tomb. Pleaſant to her 
ears were thy bards, when thine actions roſe in the 
ſong. e OY l 

4 But behold the king of Morven; he moves 


below like a pillar of fire. His ſtrength is like the 


ſtream of Lubar, or the wind of the echoing Cromla; 
when the branchy foreſts of night are overturned. 
Happy are thy people, O Fingal, thine arm 


ſhall fight their battles: thou art the firſt in their 


dangers ; the wiſeſt in the days of their peace. Thou 
ſpeakeſt and thy thouſands obey; and armies tremble 
at the ſound of thy ſteel. Happy are thy people, 


Fingal, chief of the lonely hills. 
Who is that ſo dark and terrible, coming in 


the thunder. of his courſe? who is it but Starno's 
ſon to meet the king of Morven ? Behold the battle 
of the chiefs: it is like the ſtorm of the ocean, when 
two ſpirits meet far diſtant, and contend for the 
rolling of the wave. The hunter hears the noiſe on 
his hill; and ſees the high billows advancing to 


_ Ardven's ſhore.” 


Such were the words of Connal, when the herces 
met in the midſt of their falling people. There was 
the clang of arms ! there every blow, like the hun- 


dred hammers cf the furnace]! Terrible is the battle 


of the kings, and horrid the look of their eyes. 
Their dark-brown ſhields are cleft in twain; and 
their ſteel flies, broken, from their helmets. They 
fling their weapons down, Each ruſhes * to the 


| gralp of his foe. Their ſinewy arms bend round 


each 


»Tbis paſſage reſembles one in the twenty third Iliad. 


Cloſe lock'd above their heads aud arms are mixt; 


Below their planted feet at diſtance rr: 


Nor 
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each other : they turn from ſide to fide, and ſtrain 
and ſtretch their large ſpreading limbs below. But 
when the pride of their ſtrength aroſe, they ſhook 
the hill with their heels; rocks tumble from their 
places on high; the green-headed buſhes are over- 
turned. At length the ſtrength of Swaran fell; and 
the king of the groves is bound. 

Fhus have I i&en on Cona; (but Cona I behold 
no more) thus have I ſeen two dark hills removed 
from their place by the ſtrength of the burſting 
ftream. They turn from fide to ſide, and their 
tall oaks meet one another on high. Then they fall 
together with all their rocks and trees. The ſtreams 
are turned by their ſides, and the red ruin is ſeen afar. 

« Sons of the king of Morven,” ſaid the noble 
Fingal, „ guard the king of Lochlin; for he is 
ſtrong as his thoufand waves. His hand is taught to 
the battle, and his race of the times of old. Gaul, 
thou firſt of my heroes, and Offian king of ſongs, 
attend the friend of Agandecca, and raiſe to joy his 
grief, But, Ofcar, Fillan, and Ryno, ye children 
of the race ! purſue the reſt of Lochlin over the heath 
of Lena; that no veſſel may hereafter bound on the 


2 waves of Iniſtore.”” 
„e 


w like lightning over the heath. He 
flowly moved-as a cloud of thunder when the ſultr 
plain of ſummer 1s filent. His ſword is before him 
as a ſun-beam, terrible as the ſtreaming meteor of 
night, He came toward a chief of Lochlin, and 
ſpoke to the ſon of the wave. "4" IV 

Who is that like a cloud at the rock of the 
roaring ſtream? He cannot bound over its courſe; 
yet ſtately is the chief ! his boſſy ſhield is on his ſide; 
and | his ſpear like the tree of the deſart. Youth of 
the dark-brown hair, art thou of Fingal's foes ?”” 

| H2 „Lam 

Now to the graſp each manly body bends; i 
The humid ſweat from ev'ry pore deſcends; 
Their bones reſound with blows : fides, ſhoulders, thighs, 


Swell to each gripe, and bloody tumours riſe, *' Pope. 
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«Tam a fon of Lochlin,“ he cries, © and ſtrong 
is my arm in war. My ſpouſe is weeping at home, 
but Orla * will never return.“ 

« Or fights or yields the hero,” faid Fingal of the 


noble deeds ? © foes do not conquer in my preſence: 


but my friends are renowned in the hall, Son of 
the wave, follow me; partake the feaſt of my ſhells; 


_ purſue the deer of my deſart; and be the friend of 
Fingal.” 


| «© No“ ſaid the hero, „I aſſiſt the feeble : 


ſtrength ſhall remain with the weak in arms. "Mw 


ſword has been always unmatched, O warrior : let 
the king of Morven yield.” 

« I never yielded, Orla, Fingal never yielded to 
man. Draw thy ſword and chuſe thy foe. Many 
are my heroes. 

And does the king refuſe ahe combat,” faid 
Orla of the dark-brown hair? © Fingal is a match 
for Orla: and he alone of. all his race. But, king 
of Morven, if I ſhall fall; (as one time the warrior 
muſt die ;) raiſe my tomb in the midſt, and let it be 
the greateſt on Lena. And ſend, over the dark-blue 
wave, the ſword of Orla to the ſpouſe of his love; 
that ſhe may ſhew it to her ſon, with tears, to kindle 
his foul to war.““ 

« Son of the unf tale,” ſaid Fingal, © why 


doſt thou awaken my tears? One day the warriors 


muſt die, and the children ſee their uſeleſs arms in 
the hall. But, Orla, thy tomb ſhall riſe, and thy 
white-boſomed ſpouſe weep over thy ſword.” 
They fought on the heath of Lena, but feeble was 
the arm 75 Orla he ſword of Fingal deſcended, 


<4: and 


* The ſtory of Orla is ſo beautiful and affecting in the 
original, that many are in poſſeſſion of it in the north of 
Scotland, who never heard a fyllable more of the poem. 
It varies the action, and awakes the attention of the 
reader when he expected nothing but languor in the con- 
duct of the poem, as the great 8 was oer in the 
conqueſt of Swaran. ME” 
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and cleft his ſhield in twain. It fell and glittered on 


the ground, as the moon on the ſtream of night. 

« King of Morven,” faid the hero, „lift thy 
ſword, and pierce my breaſt. Wounded and faint 
from battle my friends have left me here. The 
mournful tale thall come to my love on the banks of 


the ſtreamy Loda; when the is alone in the wood; 


and the ruſtling blaſt in the leaves.“ 

% No;” ſaid the king of Morven, © I will never 
wound thee; Orla. On the banks of Loda let her 
ſee thee eſcaped from the hands of war. Let thy 
gray-haired father, who, perhaps, is blind with age, 
hear the ſound of thy voice in his hall. With joy 
let the hero riſe, and ſearch for his ſon with his 
hands.“ 

« But never will he find him, Fingal;” ſaid the 
youth of the ſtreamy Loda. On Lena's heath ! 
ſhall die; and foreign bards will talk of me. My 
broad belt covers my wounds of death. And now [ 


give it'to the wind.“ 


The dark blood poured from his fide, he fell pale 
on the heath of Lena. Fingal bends over him as he 
dies, and calls his younger heroes. 

« Ofcar and Fillan, my, ſons, raiſe high the 
memory of Orla. Here let the dark-haired hero 
reſt far from the ſpouſe of his love. Here let him 
reſt in his narrow houſe far from the ſound of Loda. 
The ſons. of the feeble will find his bow at home, 
but will not be able to bend it. His faithful dogs 
how! on his hills, and his boars, which he uſed to 
purſue, rejoice. Fallen 1s the arm of battle; the 
mighty among the valiant is low | 

« Exalt the voice, and blow the horn, ye ſons of 
the king of Morven : let us go back to Swaran, and 
ſead the night away on ſong. Fillan, Oſcar, and 
Ryno, fly over the heath of Lena, Where, Ryno, 


art thou, young ſon of fame? Thou art. not wont 
tobe ys laſt to anſwer thy father,” 


H 3. f cc Ryno,” 
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„ Ryno,” ſaid Ullin firſt of bards, © is with the 
awful forms of his fathers. With T rathal king of 
ſhields, and Trenmor of the mighty deeds. Ihe 
youth is low, the youth is pale, he lies on Lena's 
heath.“ 

« And fell the ſwifteſt i in the race,” ſaid the king, 
« the firſt to bend the bow? Thou ſcarce haſt been 
known. to me: why did young Ryno fall? But 
fleep thou ſoftly on Lene. Fingal ſhall ſoon behold 
thee. Soon ſhall my voice be heard no more, and 
my footſteps ceaſe to be ſeen. The bards will tell of 
Fingal's name; the ſtones will talk of me. But, 
Ryno, thou art low indeed, thou haſt not received 
thy fame. Ullin, ſtrike the harp for Ryno; tell 
what the chief would have been. Farewell, thou 
firſt in every field. No more ſhall I direct thy dart. 
Thou that haſt been ſo fair; I behold thee not. 
Farewell.“ 

The tear is on the cheek of the king; for terrible 
was his fon in war. Bis ſon ! that was like a beam 
of fire by night on the hill; when the foreſts fink 
down in its courſe, and the traveller trembies at the 
found. 

« Whoſe fame is in that dark-green tomb,” begun 
the king of generous ſhells ? © four ſtones with their 
heads of mots ſtand there; and mark the narrow 
houſe of death. Near it let my Ryno reſt, and be 
the neighbour of the valiant. Perhaps ſome chief 
of fame is here to fly with my ſon on clouds. O 
Ullin, raiſe the ſongs of other times. Bring to 
memory the dark dwellers of the tomb. If in the 
field of the valiant they never fled from danger, my 
fon ſhal] reſt with them, far from his friends, on the 
heath of Lena.” 

Here,“ ſaid the mouth of the ſong, © here reſt 


the firſt -of heroes. Silent is Lamderg * in this 
tomb, 


* Lamh-dhearg ſignifies bloody band. Gelchoſſa, 
white legr . Tuathal, furly. Ulfadda, Iong-beard. 
Ferchios, the conqueror of men. ; 
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tomb, and Ullin king of ſwords. And who, ſoft 
ſmiling from her cloud, ſhews me her face of love? 
Why, daughter, why ſo pale art thou, firſt of the 
maids of Cromla ? Doſt thou ſleep with the toes in 


battle, Gelchoſſa, white-boſomed daughter of Fu- 


athal? Thou haſt been the love of thouſands, but 
Lamderg was thy love.“ He came to Selma's moſſy 
towers, and, ſtriking his dark buckler, ſpoke. —— 

« Where is Gelchofſa, my love, the daughter of 
the noble Tuathal ? I left her in the hall of Selma, 
when I fought with the gloomy Ulfadda. Return 
ſoon, O Lamderg, ſhe ſaid, for here I am in the 


midſt'of ſorrrow. Her white breaſt roſe with fi ighs. - 


Her check was wet with tears. But J ſee her not 
coming to meet me; and to ſooth my ſou] after 


battle. Silent is the hall of my joy; I hear not the 


voice of the bard. Bran * does not ſhake his chains 
at the gate, glad at the coming of Lamderg. Where 
is Geſchoſſa, my love, the mild daughter of the 


generous [uathal ?”? 
« Lamderg !” ſays Ferchios the ſon of Aidon, 


« Gelchoſla may be on „re ; ſhe and the maids 


of the bow purſuing the flying deer !” 

« Ferchios !“ replied the chief of Cromla, * no 
noiſe meets the ear of Lamderg. No ſound is in 
the woods of Lena. No deer fly in my ſight. No 
panting dog purſues. I ſee not Gelchoſſa my love, 
fair as the full moon ſetting on the hills of Cromla. 


parks Ferchios, go to Allad + the gray-haired fon of 


the 


* Bran is a common name of gray-hounds to this day. 
It is a cuſtom in the north of Scotland, to give the names 
of the heroes mentioned ia this poem to their dogs; a 
proof that they are familiar to the ear, and their fame 
generally known. 

+ Allad is plainly a druid : he is called the ſon of the 
rock, from his dwelling in a cave; and the circle of ſtones 
here mentioned is the pale of the drdidical temple, He is 

| | here 
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the rock. His dwelling is in the circle of ſtones, 
He may know of Gelchoſſa.” 

The fon of Aidon went; and ſpoke to the ear of 
are. Allad! thou that dwelleſt in the rock, thou 
that trembleſt alone, what ſaw thine eyes of age ?” 

« J faw,” anſwered Allad the old, „ Ullin the 
fon of Cairbar. He came like a cloud from Cromla; 
and he hummed a ſurly ſong like a blaſt in a leafleſs 
wood. He entered the hall of Selma. Lamderg,” 
replied Gelchoſſa, the ſon of battle, is not here. 
He fights Ulfadda mighty chief. He is not here, 
thou firſt of men. But Lamderg never yielded. 
He will fight the fon of Cairbar.” - 

« Lovely art thou,“ ſaid terrible Ullin, « daugh- 
ter of the generous Juathal. I carry thee to 
Cairbar's halls. ' - Ihe valiant ſhall have Gelchoſſa. 

"Three days | remain on Cromla, to wait that fon of 
battle, Lamderg. On the fourth Gelchoſſa is mine, 
if the mighty Lamderg flies.“ 

« Allad!” ſaid the chief of Cromla, 10 peace to 
thy dreams in the cave. Ferchios, ſound the horn 
of Lamderg that Ullin may hear on Cromla. Lam- 
derg *, like a roaring ſtorm, aſcended the hill from 
Selma. He hummed a ſurly ſong as he went, like 
the noiſe of a falling ſtream. He ſtood like a cloud 
on the hill, that varies its form to the wind. He 
rolled a ſtone, the ſign of war. Ullin heard in 
Cairbar's hall. The hero heard, with joy, his foe, 
and took his father's ſpear. A ſmile brightens his 


cark-brown cheek, as he places his ſword by his 
ſide, 


here conſulted as one who had a ſupernatural knowledge of 
things; from the druids, no doubt, came the ridiculous 
notion of the ſecond ſight, which prevailed in the bigh- 


lands and ifles. 
* The reader will find this paſſage altered from what it 


was in the fragments of ancient poetry. It is. delivered 


down very differently by tradition, and the tranſlator has 


_ Choſen tha: reading which favours leaſt of bombaſt, 
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fide. The dagger glittered in his hand. He whiſtled | 


as he went. 
« Gelchoſſa ſaw the filent chief, as a atk of 


miſt aſcending the hill. She ſtruck her white and 

heaving breaſt ; and ſilent, tearful, feared for Lam- 

derg. 

iy Cairbar, hoary chief of ſhells,” ſaid the maid 
of the tender hand; I muſt bend the bow on 
Cromla ; for I ſee the dark-brown hinds. 

„ She haſted up the hill. In vain! the gloomy 
heroes fought. Why ſhould I tell the king of 
Morven how wrathful heroes fight! Fierce Ullin 
fell. Young Lamderg came all pale to the daughter 
of generous Tuathal.” 

« What blood, my love,” the ſoft-haired woman 
faid, © what blood runs down my warrior s fide ?” 
4 It is Ullin's blood,” the chief replied, © thou 
fairer than the ſnow of Cromla ! Gelchoſſa, let me 
reſt here a little while.“ The mighty Lamderg 
died. 

« And ſleep eſt thou ſo ſoon on earth, O chief of 
ſhady — ?. three days ſhe mourned beſide her 
love. The hunters found her dead. They raiſed 


this tomb above the three. Thy ſon, O king of 


Morven, may reſt here with heroes.“ 

« And here my ſon thall reſt,” ſaid Fingal, & the 
noiſe of their fame has reached my ears. Fillan and 
Fergus! bring hither Orla; the pale youth of the 


ſtream of Loda. Not unequalled ſhall Ryno lie in 
earth when Orla is by his fide. Weep, ye daughters 


of Morven; and ye maids of the ſtreamy Loda. 


Like a tree they grew on the hills; and they have 
fallen like the oak * of the defart ; when it lies acroſs 
a ſtream, and withers in the wind of the mountain. 


« Ofcar ! 


as the mountain oak 
Nods to the ax, till with a groaning ſound | 
It finks and ſpreads its honours on the ground. Pape. 
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„ Ofcar! chief of every youth ! thou ſeeſt how 
they have fallen. Be thou, like them, on earth 
renowned. Like them the ſong of bards. Terrible 
were their forms in battle; but calm was Ryno in 
the days of peace. He was like the bow- of the 
ſhower ſeen far diſtant on the ſtream; when the ſun 
is ſetting on Mora, and filence on the hill of deer. 
Reſt, youngeſt of my ſons, reſt, O Ryno, on Lena. 
We too ſhall be no more; for the warrior one day 
muſt fall.” ne otro: | 
Such was thy grief, thou king of hills, when 
Ryno lay on earth. What muſt the grief of Offian 
be, for thou thyſelf art gone. I hear not thy diſtant 
voice on Cona. Mey eyes perceive thee not. Often 
forloxn and dark I fit at thy tomb; and feel it with 
my hands. When I think I hear thy voice; it is 
but the blaſt of the deſart. Fingal has long ſince 
fallen aſleep, the ruler of the war. 
Then Gaul and Oſſian fat with Swaran on the 
ſoft green banks of Lubar. I touched the harp to 
pleaſe the king. But gloomy was his brow. He 
rolled his red eyes towards Lena. The hero mour- 
ned his people.” 1 | FR 1 
I! lifted my eyes to Cromla, and I ſaw the ſon of 
enerous Semo.- Sad and flow he retired from his 
ill towards the lonely cave of Tura. He ſaw 
Fingal victorious, and mixed his joy with grief. 
The ſun is bright on his armour, and Connal ſlowly 
followed. They ſunk behind the hill like two pillars 
of the fire of night: when winds purſue them over 
the mountain, and the flaming heath reſounds. Be- 
ſide a ſtream of roaring foam his cave is in a rock. 
One tree bends above it; and the ruſhing winds 
echo againſt its ſides. Here reſts the chief of Dun- 
ſcaich, the ſon of generous Semo. His thoughts are 
on the battle he Joſt; and the tear is on his cheek, 
He mourned the departure of his fame that fled like 
the miſt of Cona. O Bragela, thou art too far re- 
| mote 
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mote to cheer the ſoul of the hero. But let him ſee 
thy bright form in his ſoul ; that his thoughts may 
return to the lonely ſun-beam of” Dunſcaich. 

Who comes with the locks of age? It is the fon 
of ſongs. Hail, Carril of other times, thy voice is 
like the harp in the halls of Tura. Thy words are 
pleaſant as the ſhower that falls on the fields of the 
ſun, Carril of the times of old, why comeſt thou 
from the ſon of the generous Semo ?”? 

« Offian king of ſwords,” replied the bard, 
« thou beſt raiſeſt the ſong. Long haſt thou been 
known to Carril, thou ruler of battles. Often have 
I touched the harp to lovely Everallin. Thou too 
haſt often accompanied my voice in Branno's hall of 


generous ſhells. And often, amidſt our voices, was - 


heard the mildeſt Everallin. One day ſhe ſung of 
Cormac's fall, the youth that died for her love. I 
ſaw the tears on her cheek, and on thine, thou chief 
of men. Her ſou] was touched for the unhappy, 
though ſhe loved him not. How fair among a 
thouſand maids was the daughter of the generous 
Branno!“ a . 

« Bring not, Carril;“ I replied, “ bring not her 
memory to my mind. My ſou{ muſt melt at the 
remembrance. My eyes muſt have their tears. 
Pale in the earth is ſhe the ſoftly-bluſhing fair of my 


love. But fit thou on the heath, O bard, and let us 


hear thy voice. It is pleaſant as the gale of ſpring 
that ſighs on the hunter's ear; when he wakens from 
dreams of joy, and has heard the muſic of the ſpirits 
of the hill.” - 
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THE ARGUMENT, 

Night comes on. Fingal gives a feaſt to his army, at which 
Swaran is preſent, The king commands Ullin his bard to 
give the ſong of peace; a cuſtom always obſerved at the 
end of a war. Ullin relates the actions of Trenmor, great 
grandfather to Fingal, in Scandinavia, and his marriage 

with Inibacca, the daughter of a king of Lochlin who was 
anceſtor to Swaran; which conſideration, together with his 
being brother to Agandecca, with whom Fingal was in love 
in his youth, induced the king to releaſe him, and per- 
mit him to return, with the remains of his army, into 
Lochlin, upon his promiſe of never returning to Ire land in 

- a hoſtile manner. The night is ſpent in ſettling Swaran's 
departure, in ſongs of bards, and in a converſation in 
which the ſtory of Grumal is introduced by Fingal. Mor- 
ning comes. Swaran departs; Fingal goes on a hunting 
party, and fir ding Cuchullin in the cave of Tura, comforts 
him, and ſets fail, the next day, for Scotland; which 
concludes the poem. | | 


BOOK VII. 


"HE. clouds of night come rolling down, and 
reſt on Cromla's dark-brown ſteep, The 
ſtars of the north ariſe over the rolling of the waves 


of Ullin; they ſhew their heads of fire thro the 


flying miſt of heaven. A diſtant wind roars in the 
wood; but filent and dark is the plain of death. 

Still on the darkening Lena aroſe in my ears the 
tuneful voice of Carril. He ſung of the companions 


Vat bo | 1 of 


+ This book opens with the fourth night, and ends on 
the morning of the ſixth day. The time of five days, 
five nights, and a part of the ſixth day is taken up in the 
poem. The ſcene lies in the heath of Lena, and the 


mountain Cromla on the coaſt of Ulſter. 
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of our youth, and the days of former years ; ; when 

we met on the banks of Lego, and ſent round the 
joy of the ſhell. Cromla, with its cloudy ſteeps 

anſwered to his voice. The ghoſts of thoſe he ſung 

came in the ruſtling blaſts. I hey were ſeen to bend 
with joy towards the ſound of their praiſe. 

Be thy ſoul bleſt, O Carril, in the midſt of thy 
eddying winds. O that thou would come to — 
hall when I am alone by night! And thou doſt 
come, my friend, I hear often thy light hand on my 
harp: when it hangs on the diſtant wall, and the 
feeble ſound touches my ear. Why doſt thou not 

! 


ſpeak to me in my grief, and tell when I ſhall-behold 
my friends? But thou paſſeſt away in thy murmur- 
ing blaſt: and thy wind whiſtles through the gray 
hair of Oſſian. 
Now on the fide of Mora the heroes gathered to f 
the feaſt, A thouſand aged oaks are burning to the | 
: wind. The ſirength* of the ſhells goes round. f 
And the ſouls of watricrs brighten with joy. But 
the king of Lochlin is ſilent, and ſorrow reddens in 
the eyes of his pride. He often turned toward Lena | 
( 
c 


and remembered that he fell. 
Fingal leaned on the ſhield of his fathers. His 
ray locks ſlowly waved on the wind, and glittered 
to the beam of night. He ſaw the grief of Swaran, 
and ſpoke t to the firſt of Lards. 
<« Raiſe, 


2 * 'By the firength of the ſhell is meant the liquor the } 
heroes drunk; of what kind it was, cannot be aſcertained 
at this diſtance of time. The tranſlator has met with : 
ſeveral ancient poems that mention wax-lights and wine as 
common in the halls of Fingal, The names of both are 
borrowed from the Latin, which plainly fhews that our 
anceſtors had them from the Romans, if they had them at f 
all. The Caledonians in their frequent incurſions to the 
province, might become acquainted with thoſe conveniences 
. of life, and introduce them into their own country, among 
title booty which ay carried — South Britain. i 
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« Raiſe, Ullin, raiſe the ſong of peace, and ſooth 
my ſoul after battle, that my ear may forget the noiſe 
of arms. And let a hundred harps be near to glad- 


den the king of Lochlin. He muſt depart from us 


with joy.— None ever went tad from Fingal. Ofcar ! 
the lightning of my ſword is againſt the ſtrong in 
battle; but peaceful it lies by my fide when warriors 

eld in war.“ | 

„ Trenmor*,” ſaid the mouth of the ſongs, 
« lived in the days of other years. He bounded 
over the waves of the north: companion of the 
ftorm. The high rocks of the land of Lochlin, and 
its groves of murmuring ſounds: appeared to the hero 
through the miſt; he bound his white-boſomed fails. 
Trenmor purſued the boar that roared along the 


woods of Gormal, Many had fled from its pre- 


ſence ;Sut the ſpear of Trenmor ſlew it. | 

„Three chiefs; that beheld the deed, told of the 
mighty. ſtranger. They told that- he ſtood like a 
pillar. of fire in the bright arms of his valour. The 
king of Lochlin prepared the feaſt, and called the 
blooming Trenmor. Three days he feaſted at 
Gormal's windy: towers; and got his choice in the 
combat. 


« The. land of Lochlin had no hero that yielded 


not to Trenmor. The ſhell of joy went round 
with ſongs in praie of the king of Morven; he that 
came over the. waves the firſt of mighty men. 

« Now when the fourth gray morn aroſe, the 
hero launched his ſhip; and walking along the ſilent 


ſhore waited. for the ruſhing: wind. For loud and 


diſtant he heard the blaſt murmuring in the grove. 

« Covered over with.arms of ſteel a fon of the 
woody Gormal appeared. Red was his cheek and 
fair his hair. His ſkin: like the ſnow of Morven. 

| 12 — I Mild 


* Trenmor was great grandfather to Fingal. The 
ſtory is introduced to facilitate the diſmiſſion of Swaran. 
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Mild rolled his blue and ſmiling eye when he ſpoke 
to the king of ſwords. 

« Stay, Trenmor, ſtay thou firſt of men, thou 
haſt not conquered Lonval's fon. My ſword has 


often met the brave. And the wiſe ſhun the Rrength | 


of my bow.” 


« 'Thou fair-haired Youth,” Trenmor replied, 


« I will not fight with Lonval's fon. Thine arm is 


| feeble, ſun-beam of beauty. Retire to Gormal's 


dark-brown hinds.“ 
„ But 1 will retire,” replied the youth, « with 
the ſword of Trenmor; and exult in the ſound of 
my fame. The virgins ſhall gather with ſmiles 
around him who conquered 'Trenmor. They ſhal 
ſigh with the ſighs of love, and admire the length of 
thy ſpezr; when 1 ſhall carry it among thouſands, 
and lift the glittering point to the fun.” * 
Thou ſhalt never carry my ſpear,” faid the 


angry king of Morven. Thy mother fhall find 


thee pale on the ſhore of the echoing Gormal ; and, 


looking over the dark-blue deep, fee the falls of him 


that flew her ſon.” 
« vill not lift the ſpear,” replied this youth, 


« my arm is not ſtrong with years. But with the 


feathered dart I have lea ned to pierce a diſtant foe, 

Throw down that heavy mail of ſteel ; for Trenmor 
is covered all over. I firſt will lay my mail on earth. 

Throw now thy dart, thou king of Morven.” 


He ſaw the heaving of her breaſt. It was the 


ſiſter of the king. She had ſeen him in the halls of 
Gormal ; and loved his face of youth. The ſpear 
dropt from the hand of Trenmor ! he bent his «ed 
cheek to the ground, for he had feen her like a beam 
of light that meets the ſons of the cave, when they 
reviſit the fields of the ſun, and bend their aching 
eyes. 
Ts Chief of the windy Morven,” begun the maid 


of the arms of ſnow; « Jet me reſt in thy bounding | 


5 8 Mip- 
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ſhip, far from the love of Corla. For he, like the 
thunder of the deſart, is terrible to Inibacca. He 


loves me in the gloom of his pride, and ſhakes ten 


thouſand ſpears ! 
« Reſt thou in peace, faid the mighty Trenmor, 


« behind the ſhield. of my fathers. I will not fly 


from the chief, though he ſhakes ten thouſand: 


ſpears.” 
« Three days ne waited on the ſhore; and ſent 
his horn abroad. He called Corla to battle from all 


his echoing hills. But Corla came not to battle. 


The king of Lochlin deſcended. He feaſted on the 
roaring ſhore; and gave the maid to Trenmor.“ 
« King of Lochlin,” faid Fingal, © thy blood 


flows in the. veins of. thy foe. Our families met in 
battle, becauſe they loved the ſtrife of ſpears. But 
often- did they feaſt in the hall; and ſend round. the- 
joy of the ſheil. Let thy face brighten with gladneſs, 


and thine ear delight in the harp. Dreadful as the 


ſtorm of thine ocean thou haſt poured thy yalour. 


forth; thy voice has been like the voice. of: thou- 


| fands when they engage in battle. Raiſe, to-morrow, 


thy white fails to the wind, thou brother of Agan- 


decca. Bright as the beam of noon the comes on. 
my mournful ſoul. I faw thy tears for the fair one, 
and ſpared thee in the halls of. Starno; when my- 


ſword: was red. with ſlaughter, and my eye full of 
tears for the maid. Or doſt thou chuſe the fight? 


The combat which thy fathers gave fo Trenmor is 
thine; that thou mayeſt depart renowned like the 


ſun ſetting in the we 


« King of the race of Morven,” faid the chief of - 


the waves of Lochlin; © never will Swaran fight 
with thee, firſt of a thouſand heroes! I ſaw thee in 


the halls of Starno, and few were thy years beyond 
my own. When ſhall I, ſaid I to my foul, lift the 


ſpear like the noble F ingal! ? We have fought hereto- 


fore, O warrior, on the fide of the ſhaggy Malmor; 
LS 1 | after 
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after my waves had carried me to thy halls, and the 
feaſt of a thouſand ſhells was ſpread. Let the bards 
ſend his fame who overcame to future years, for 
noble was the ſtrife of Malmor. 

« But many of the ſhips of Lochlin have loſt 
their youths on Lena. Take theſe, thou king of 
Morven, and be the friend of Swaran: And when 
thy ſons ſhall come to the moſſy towers of Gormal, 
the feaſt of ſhells ſhall be ſpread, and the combat 
offered on the vale. 

« Nor ſhip,” replied the king, “ ſhall Fingal take, 
nor land of many hills. The defart is enough to 
me With all its deer and woods. Riſe on thy waves 
again, thou noble friend of Agandecca, Spread thy 
white fails to the beam of the morning, and return 
to the echoing hills of Gormal.” = 

« Bleſt-be thy ſoul, thou king of ſhells,“ faid 
 Swaran of the dark-brown ſhield. © In peace thou 
art the gale cf ſpring. In war the mountain-ſtorm, 
Take now my hand in friendſhip, thou noble king 
of Morven. Let thy bards mourn thoſe who fell. 
Let Erin give the ſons of Lochlin to earth; and 
raiſe the moſſy ftones of their fame. That the 
children of the north hereafter may behold the place 
here there fathers fought. And ſome hunter may 

fay, when he leans on a moſly tomb, here Fingal 
and Swaran fought, the heroes of other years, 
Thus hereafter ſhall he ſay, and our fame ſhall laſt 
for ever !” 

“ Swaran,” faid the king of the bills, to- day 
our fame is greateſt. We thall paſs away like a 
dream. No found will be in the fields of our 
battles. Our tombs will be loſt in the heath. The 
hunter ſhall not know the place of our reſt. Our 
names may be heard in ſong, but the ſtrength of cur 
arms will ceaſe. O Offian, Carril, and Ullin, 
know of heroes that are no more. Gire us the tar 


of 
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of other years. Let the night paſs away on the ſound, 


We gave the ſong to the kings, and a hundred 
harps accompanied our voice. TI he face of. Swaran 
brightened like the full moon of heaven, when the 
clouds vaniſh away, and leave her calm and broad 
in the midſt of the ſky. 5 ; 

It was then that Fingal ſpoke to Carril the chief 
of other times. Where is the fon of Semo; the 
king of the ifle of miſt? has he retired, like the 
meteor of death, to the dreary cave of Tura?“ 

« Cuchullin,” ſaid Carril of other times,” © lies 
in the dreary cave of Tura. His hand is on the 
ſword of his firength. His thoughts on the battle 
which he loſt. Mournful is the king of ſpears ; for 
he has often been vitorious. He ſends the ſword of 
his war to reſt on the fide of Fingal. For, like the 
ſtorm of the defart, thou haſt ſcattered all his foes. 
Take, O Fingal, the ſword of the hero; for his 
fame is departed. like miſt when it flies before the 
ruſtling wind of the vale.. 


_ « No;” replied the king, „ Fingal ſhall never 


take his ſword. His arm is mighty in war; his 
fame ſhall never fail. Many have been overcome in 
battle, that have ſhone afterwards like the ſun of 
heaven. TY | 
« O Swaran, king of the reſounding woods, give 
all thy grief away. The vanquiſhed, if brave, are 
renowned ; they are like the fun in a cloud when he 
hides his face in the ſouth, but looks again on the 


hills of graſs. 


« Grumal was a chief of Cona. He ſought the 
battle on every coaſt. His ſoul rejoiced in bloed; 
his ear in the din of arms. He poured his warriors 
on the ſounding Craca ; and Craca's king met him 
from his grove; for then within the circle of Brumo * 
he ſpoke to the ſtone of power. , | 
| | « Fierce 


This paſſage. alludes to the religion of the king of : 


Craca, See a note on a ſimilar ſubject in the third book 
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« Fierce was the battle of the heroes, for the 
maid of the breaſt of ſnow. The fame of the 


daughter of Craca had reached Grumal at the ſtreams. 
of Cona; he vowed to have the white-boſomed 


maid, or die on the echoing Craca.. Three days 


they ftrove together, and Grumal on the. fourth Was 


bound. 

« Far from his friends they placed hes in the 
horrid circle of Brumo ; where often they ſaid, the 
ghoſts of the dead howled round the ſtone of their 
tear. But afterwards he ſhone like a pillar of the 
light of heaven. They fell by his mighty hand, 
and Grumal had his fame. 

« Raiſe,. ye bards of other times, raiſe high the 


praiſe of heroes; that my foul may ſettle on their 


tame; and the mind of Swaran ceaſe to be fad.” 

p! hey lay in the heath of Mora; the dark. winds: 
ruſt ed over the heroes. A hundred voices at once 
aroſe, a hundred harps were ſtrung; they ſung 
of other times, and the mighty) chiefs of former 

ears. 

l When now ſhall I hear the bard : or rejoice at the 
fame of my fathers? The harp is not ſtrung on 
Morven; nor the voice of muſic raiſed on Cona, 
Dead with the mighty is- the bard ; and fame is in 
the deſart no more. 

Morning trembles with the beam of the eaſt, and 
glimmers on gay-headed Cromla. Over Lena 
is heard the horn of Swaran, and the ſons of the 
ocean gather around. Silent and fad they mount the 
wave, and the blaſt of Ullin is behind their ſails. 
cy as the miſt of Morven, they float along the 
ea. | 


« Call,” faid Fingal, © call my dogs, the long- 


bounding ſons of the chaſe. Call white-breaſted 
Bran; and the ſurly ſtrength of Luath. Fillan, and 
| Ryno, but he is not here! My fon reſts on the bed 


of death. Fillan and Fergus blow my horn, that 
the 
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the joy of the chaſe may ariſe; that the deer of 
Cromla may hear and ſtart at the lake of roes.”* 

The fhrill ſound ſpreads along the wood. The 
ſons of heathy Cromla ariſe. A thouſand dogs fly 
off at once, gray-bounding through the heath: A 
deer fell by every dog, and- three by the. white- 
breaſted Bran. He brought them, in their flight, to 
Fingal, that the joy of the king might be great. 

One deer fell at the tomb of Ryno; and the grief 
of Fingal returned. He ſaw how peaceful lay the 
ſtone of him who was the firſt at the chaſe. No 
more ſhalt. thou rife, O my ſon, to partake of the 
feaſt of Cromla. Soon will thy tomb be hid, and 
the graſs grow rank on thy grave. The ſons of the 
feeble ſhall paſs over it, and ſhall not know that the 
mighty lie there. 7355 e 

<« Oſſian and Fillan, ſons of my ſtrength, and 
Gaul king of the blue ſwords of war, let us aſcend 
the hill to the cave of Tura, and find the chief of 
the battles of Erin. Are theſe the walls of Tura? 
gray and lonely they riſe on the heath. The king of 
ſhelis is fad, and the halls are deſolate. Come let us 
find the king of ſwords, and give him all our joy. 
But is that Cuchullin, O Fillan, or a pillar of ſmoke 
on the heath? The wind of Cromla 1s on my eyes, 
and I diſtinguiſh not my friend.” 

« Fingal !”” replied the youth, © 1t is the ſon of 
demo. Gloomy and fad is the hero; his hand is on 
rr ſword. Hail to the fon of battle,. breaker of. the 

ields 7”? | 

«© Hail to. thee,” replied Cuchullin, “ hail to all 
the ſons of Morven. Delightfui is thy preſence, O 
Fingal, it is like the fun on Cromla; when the 
hunter mourns his abſence for a ſeaſon, and ſees him 
between the clouds. Thy ſons are Ike ſtars that 
attend the courſe, and give light in the night. It is 
not thus thou haſt ſeen me, O Fingal, returning 


from the wars of the deſart; when the kings of 
the 


? 
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ſhall Never. return. How can I *—1˖ð Bragela to 
| raiſe 
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* world had fled; and joy returned to the hill of 
0 
« Many, are thy. words, Cuchullin, aid Con- 


nan of ſmall renown. © Thy words are many, 
fon of Semo, but where are thy deeds in arms ? 


Why did we come over the ocean to aid thy feeble 
ſword? Thou flyeſt to thy cave of. ſorrow, and 
Connan fights thy battles : Reſign to me theſe arms 


of light; yield them, thou ſon-of Erin.” 
No hero,” replied the chief, ( ever ſought the 
arms of: Cuchullin; and had a thouſand heroes 


ſought them it were in vain, thou gloomy youth. 
+ fled not to the cave of ſorrow, as long as Erin's 
warriors- lived. 


„ Vouth of the feeble arm, ſaid F ingal, « Con- 
nan, ſay no more. Cuchullin is renowned in battle, 


and terrible over the deſart. Often have I heard thy 
fame, thou ſtormy chief of Innis-fail., Spread now 
thy white fails for the. iſle of miſt, and ſee Bragcla. 


leaning. on, her rock, Her. tender. eye 1s in. tears, 
and the winds lift her long hair from her heaving 


breaſt. She liſtens to the winds of night to hear the 


voice of thy rowers .; to hear the longiof the ſea, 


and the. ſound of thy diſtant harp.” 


„ And long ſhall ſhe liſten in vain; Cuchullin 


\ 


„This is the only paſſage in the poem, e the 


wars of Fingal againſt the Romans are alluded to: The 


Roman emperor-is diſtinguiſhed in old compolitions. by the 
title of Ring of the world. 

+ Connan was of the family of Morni. He is men- 
DL in ſeveral other poems, and always appears with 


the iame character. The poet paſſed him over in ſilence 


till now, and his behaviour here deferves-no better uſage. 
+ The practice of finging when they row is univerſal 
among the inhabitants of the north-weſt coaſt of Scotland 


and the iſles. It deceives time, and inſpirits the rowers. | 
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raiſe the ſigh of her breaſt? Fingal, I was always 
victorious in the battles of other ſpears !” 

« And hereafter thou ſhalt be victorious,” faid 
Fingal king of ſhells. The fame of Cuchullin 
ſhall grow like the branchy tree of Cromla. Many 


battles await thee, O chief, and many ſhall be the 


wounds of thy hand. Bring hither, Oſcar, the 
deer, and prepare the feaſt of ſhells ; that our ſouls 
may rejoice after danger, and our friends delight in 
our preſence.”” - 

We fat, we feaſted, and we ſung. The ſoul of 
Cuchullin roſe. The ſtrength of his arm returned; 


| and gladneſs brightened on his face. Ullin gave the 


ſong, and Carril raiſed the voice. I often, joined 
the bards, and ſung of battles of the ſpear. Battles ! 
where I often fought; but now I fight no more. 
The fame of my former actions is ceaſed ; and I ſit 
forlorn at the tombs of my friends. 

Thus they paſſed the night in the ſong; and 
brought back the morning with joy. Fingal aroſe 
on the heath, and ſhook his glittering ſpear. He 
moved firſt toward the plains of Lena, and we 
followed like a ridge of fire. Spread the fail,” 
ſaid the king of Morven, “ and catch the winds that 
pour from Lena.” We roſe on the wave with ſongs, 
and ruſhed, with joy, through the foam of the 
ocean, | | 
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DRAMATIC POEM. 


CET 


THE ARGUMENT, 
This poem is valuable on account of the light it throws on 
the antiquity of Offian's compoſitions, The Caracul men- 
tioned here, is the ſame with Caracalla the ſon of Severus, 
who in the year 211 commanded an expedition againſt the 
Caledonians, The variety of the meaſure ſhews that the 
poem was originally ſet to muſic, and perhaps preſented 
before the chiefs upon ſolemn occaſions. Tradition has 
handed down the ſtory more complete than it is in the 
poem. Comala, the daughter of Sarno king of Iniſtore 
or Orkney iſlands, fell in love with Fingal the ſon of Comhal © 
at a feaſt, to which ber father had invited him, (Fingal, B. 
III.) upon his return from Lochlin, after the death of 
Agandecca, Her paffion was ſo violent, that the followed 
him, diſguiſed like a youth, who wanted to be employed in 
his wars, She was ſoon diſcovered by Hidallan the fon of 
Lamor, one of Fingal's heroes, whoſe love ſhe had lighted 
ſome time before, Her romantic paſſion and beauty re- 
_ commended ker ſo much to the king, that be had reſolved 
to make her his wife; when news was brought bim of Ca- 
racul's expedition. He marched to ſtop the progre ſs of the 
enemy, and Comala attended him He left her oa a kill, 
within fight of Caracul's army, when he himſelf went to 
battle, having previouſly promiſed, it he jurviied, to re- 
turn that night The ſequel of the ſtor y may be zatheted 
from the poem itſelf, 
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FINGAL. MELILCOMA. ap 4:2 | 
: Daughters of MoRNI. 


HIDALLAN, DERSEGRENA. 
COMALA, BARDS. 


DERSEGRENA. 


HE chaſe is over. No noiſe on Ardven but 
the torrent's roar | Daughter of Morni, come 
from Crona's banks.” Lay down the bow and take 
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the harp. Let the night come on with ſongs, and 
our joy be great on Ardven. 1 

* Melil. And night comes on, thou blue-eyed 
maid, gray night grows dim along the plain. I faw 
a deer at Crona's ſtream; a moſſy bank he ſeemed 
through the gloom, but ſoon he bounded away, 
A meteor played round his branchy. horns; and the 
awful faces of other times looked from the clouds of 
Crona. | 
+ Derſa. Theſe are the ſigns of Fingal's death, 
The king of ſhields is fallen] and Caracul prevails, 
Riſe, Comala , from thy rocks; daughter of Sarno, 
riſe in tears. The youth of thy love is low, and 
his ghoſt is already on our hills. 

Melil. There Comala fits forlorn ! two gray dogs 
near ſhake their rough ears, and catch the flying 
breeze. Her red cheek reſts on her arm, and the 

mountain wind is in her hair. She turns her blue- 
rolling eyes towards the field of his promiſe, Where 

-art thou, O Fingal, for the night is gathering 
EE. mo anos rt ont get 
. +, Comala, O Carun d of the ſtreams ! why do! 

behold thy waters rolling in blood? Has the noiſe 
of the battle been heard on thy banks; and ſleeps 
the king of Morven ? Riſe, moon, thou daughter of 
the ſky! look from between thy clouds, that I may 
behold the light of his ſteel, on the field of his 
promiſe. Or rather let the meteor, that lights our 
departed fathers through the night, come, with its 
red light, to ſhew me the way to my fallen hero. 
Who will defend me from ſorrow ? Who from the 
love of Hidallan? Long ſhall Comala look before 
ſhe can behold Fingal in the midſt of his hoſt; 

| | bright 


- 


_ * Melilcoma, ſoft-rolling-eye. | 

. + Derſagrena, the brightneſs of a ſun- beam. 
Comala, the maid of the pleaſant brow. . 
Carun or Cra'on, a winding river. Ibis river re- 

dains ſtill the name of Carron, and falls into the Forth 

ſome miles to the north of Falkirk. 
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bright as the beam of the morning in the cloud of 


an early ſhower. 

* Hidal. Roll, thou miſt of gloomy Crona, roll 
on the path of the hunter. Hide his ſteps from 
mine eyes, and let me remember my friend no more. 
The bands of battle are ſcattered, and no crowding 
fleps are round the noiſe of his ſteel. O Carun, 
roll thy ſtreains of blood, for the chief of the people 
fell. 

mala. Who fell on Carun's  graſly banks, ſon 
of the cloudy night? Was he white as the ſnow of 
Ardven? Blooming as the bow of the: ſhower ? 
Was his hair like the miſt of the hill, ſoft and curling 
in the day of the ſun? Was he like the thunder of 
heaven in battle? Fleet as the roe of the defart? _ 

Hidal. O that I might behold his love, fair-leaning 
from her rock! Her red eye dim in tears, and her 
bluſhing cheek half hid in her locks ! Blow, thou 
gentle breeze, and lift the heavy locks,of the maid, 
that I may behold her white arm, and lovely cheek 
of her ſorrow ! 

Comala. And is the ſon of Comhal fallen, chief of 
the mournful tale? The thunder rolls on the hill! 
The lightning flies on wings of fire! But they 
frighten not Comala; for her Fingal fell. Say, 
chief of the mournfnl tale, fell the breaker of 
ſhields ? 

Hidal. The nations are ſcattered on their hills; j 
for they ſhall hear the voice of the chief no more. 

Comala. Confuſion purſue thee over thy plains ; 
and deſtruction overtake thee, thou king of the 

K 2 world, 


* Hidallan was ſent by Fingal to give notice to Co- 
mala of his return; he, to revenge himſelf on her for 
ſighting his love ſome time before, told her that the king 
was killed in battle. He even pretended that he carried 
his body from the field to be buried in her preſence 3; and 
this circumſtance makes it F that the poem was 
preſented of old. 
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world. Few be thy ſteps to thy grave; and let one 
virgin mourn thee. Let her be, like Comala, tear. 


ful in the days of her youth. Why haſt thou told 


me, Hidallan, that my hero fell? I might have 
a little while his return, and have thought I 

faw him on the diſtant rock ; a tree might have de. 
ceived me with his appearance; and the wind of the 
hill been the ſound of his horn in mine ear. O that 
I were on the banks of Carun ! that my tears might 
be warm on his cheek! W 


- - Hidal. He lies not on the banks of Carun: on 


Ardven, heroes raiſe his tomb. Look on them, O 
moon, from thy clouds; be thy beam bright on his 
breaſt, my Comala may behoid him in the light of 
his armour. 
Cala. Stop, ye ſons of the grave, till I beho!d 

my love. He left me at the chaſe alone. I knew 


not that he went to war. He ſaid he would return 


with the night; and the king of Morven is returned. 


Why didſt thou not tell me that he would fall, O 


trembling ſon of the rock * ! Thou haſt ſeen him in 
the blood of his youth, but thou didſt not tell 
Comala. | TE La | 
ell. What ſound is that on Ardven? Who is 
that bright in the vale? Who comes like the ſtrength 
of rivers, when their crowded waters glitter to the 
moon ? 18 

Comala. Who is it but the foe of Comala, the 
ſon of the king of the world | Ghoſt of Fingal ! do 
thou, from thy cloud, direct Comala's bow, Let 
him fall like the hart of the deſart. It is Fingal in 
the crowd of his ghoſts. Why doſt thou come, my 
love, to frighten and pleaſe my foul ? | 


Fingal, 


* By the fon of the rock ſhe means a druid, It is 
probable that ſome of the order of the druids remained 23 
late as. the beginning of the reign of Fingal ; and that 
Comala had conſulted one of them concerning the event of 
the war with Caracul. 2 
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Fingal. Raiſe, ye bards of the ſong. the wars of 
the ſtreamy Carun. Caracul has fled from mine 
arms along the fields of his pride. He ſets far diſtant 
like a meteor that incloſes a ſpirit of night, when 
the winds drive it over the heath, and the dark 


woods are gleaming around. I heard a voice like 


the breeze of my hills. Is it the huntreſs of Galmal, 
the white-handed daughter of Sarno? Look from 
thy rocks, my love; and let me hear the voice of 
Comala. 

Comala. Take me to the cave of thy reſt, O lovely 
ſon of death 

Fingal. Come to the cave of my reſt. The ſtorm 
is over, and the ſun is on our fields. Come to the 
cave of my reſt, huntreſs of echoing Cona. 

Cemala. He is returned with his fame; I feel the 
right hand of his battles. But I muſt reſt beſide the 
rock till my ſou] ſettle from fear. Let the harp be 
near; and raiſe the ſong, ye daughters of Morni. 

 Der/a, Comala has ilain three deer on Ardven, 


| and the fire aſcends on the rock; go to the feaſt of 


Comala, king of the woody Morven | | 

Fingal. Raiſe ye ſons. of ſong, the wars of the 
ſtreamy Carun; that my white-handed maid may 
rejoice : while J beho!d the feaſt of my love. 

Bards. Roll, ftreamy Carun, roll in joy, the ſons 
of battle fled, _ The ſteed is not ſeen on our fields; 


and the wings * of their pride ſpread in other lands. 


The ſun will now riſe in peace, and the ſhadows 
deſcend in joy. The voice of the chaſe will be 


heard; and the ſhieles hang in the hall. Our delight 
will be in the war of the ocean, and our hands be 


red in the blood of Lochlin. Roll, ſtreamy Carun, 
roll in joy, the ſons of battle fled. 

Melil, Deſcend, ye light miſts from- high; ye 
moon-beams, lift her ſoul. Pale lies the maid at the 


rock! Comala is no more 


1 Fingal. 
Perhaps tlie port alludes to the Roman eagle. 
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114 COMALA! & DRAMATIC POEM. : 
Niagal. Is the daughter of Sarno dead; the white. 


boſomed maid of my love? Meet me, Comala, on 
— heaths, when, 1 ſit alone at the ſtreams of my 
8. 


Hlidal. Ceaſed the voice of the huntreſs of Galmal ? 
Why did I trouble the foul of the maid? When 
ſhall I ſee thee, with joy, in the chaſe of the 1 81 
brown hinds? 

.. Fingal. Youth of the gloomy brow ? no more 
ſhalt thou feaſt in my halls. Thou ſhalt not purſue 
my chaſe, and my foes ſhall not fall by thy ſword*, iſ « 
Lead me to the place of her reſt that I may behold 
her beauty. Pale ſhe lies at the rock, and the cold 
winds lift her hair. Her bow-ſtring ſounds in the 
blaſt, and her arrow was broken in her fall. Raiſe 
the praiſe of the daughter of Sarno, ang give her 
name to the wind cf the hills. 

Bards. See meteors roll around the maid; and 
moon-beams lift her ſoul! Around her, from their 
clouds, bend the awful. faces of her fathers ; Sarno + 

of the gloomy brow; and the red-rolling eyes of 
Fidallan. When ſhall thy white-hand ariſe, and th ; 
voice be heard on our rocks ? The maids ſhall ſec g 
thee on the heath, but they will not find thee. 4 
Thou ſhalt come, at times, to their dreams, and j 
ſettle peace in their foul. I hy voice ſhall remain in 
their ears, and they ſhall think with joy on the 
dreams of their reft. Meteors roll around the maid, 
and moon-beams ny her ſoul ! 


k 
THE 


* The ſequel of the ſtory of Hidallan is introduced, as 
an epiſode, in the poem which immediately follows in this 
collection. 

+ Sarno the father of "Je" died ſoon after the fight 
of his daughter, Fidallan was the firſt king that ey in t 
Iviſtore. d 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


* is probably the noted uſurper Carauſius, by birth a 
Menapian, who aſſumed the purple in tte year 284; and, 
ſeizing on Britain, defeated the emperor Maximian Hercu- 
lius in ſeveral naval engagements, which gives propriety to 
his being called in this poem “ the king of ſhips.“ He re- 
paired Agricola's wall, in order to cbſirud the incurſions of 
the Caleconians ; and when he was employed in that work, 
it appears he was attacked by a party under the command 

of Oſcar the ſun of Offian This battle is the foundation 
of the preſent poem, which is addreſſed to Malvina the 
— of of Toicar. 


—— 
T — 


RING, daughter of Toſcar, ** the harp ; 
the light of the ſong riſes in Oſſian's ſoul. It 
is like the field, when darkneſs covers the hills 
apt, and the ſhadow grows ſlowly on the plain 
of the ſun. | 
I behold my ſon, O Malvina, near the molly rock 

of Crona* but it is the miſt of the defart tinged ' 
with the beam of the weſt: Lovely is the miſt that 
aſſumes the form- of Oſcar ! turn from it, ye winds, 
when ye roar on the fide of Ardven. 


L— "—_— 


A a Who comes towards my ſon, with the murmur of 


a ſong ? His ſtaff in his hand, his gray hair looſe on 


the wind, Surly joy lightens 'his face; and he often 
looks 


Fo, Crona is the name of a ſinall ſlream which runs into 
the Carron. On its banks is the ſcenc of the preceding 
dramatic poem. 5 8 1 
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looks back to Caros. It is Ryno® of the ſong, he 
that went to view the foe. 
„ What does Caros king of ſhips,” ſaid the ſon 
of the now mournful Oſſian? © ſpreads he the 
wings + of his pride, bard of the dais of old?“ 
« He ſpreads them, Oſcar,“ replied the bard, 
« but it is behind his gathered heapf. He looks 
over his ſtones with fear, and beholds thee, terrible, 


as the ghoſt of night that rolls the wave to his ſhips,” 


« Go, thou firſt of my bards,” ſays Oſcar, 4 and 
take the ſpear of Fingal. Fix a fiame on its point, 
and fhake it to the winds of heaven. Bid him in 
ſongs to advance, and leave the rolling of his wave. 
Tell to Caros that I long for battle; and that my 
bow is weary of the chaſe of Cona. Tell him the 
mighty are not here; and that my arm 1s young.” 

He went with the ſoun-! of his ſong. Oſcar reared 
his voice on high. It reached his heroes on Ardven, 
like the noiſe of a cave; when the fea of 'Togorma 
rolls before-it; and its trees meet the roaring winds, 
They gather round my ſon like the ſtreams of the 
hill ; when, after rain, they roll in the pride of their 
courſe. 

Ruyno came to the mighty Caros, and ſtruck his 
flaming ſpear. „ Come to the battle of Oſcar, O 
thou that ſnteſt on the rolling of waters. Fingal is 


diſtant far; he hears. the ſongs of his bards in Mor- 


ven: and the. wind of his hall is in his hair. His 
terrible ſpear is at his ſide; and his ſhield that is like 
that darkened moon. Come to the battle of Oſcar; 
the hero is alone.. 

He came not over the ſtreamy Carun 9 the bard 


returned with his ſong. Gray night 5 dim on 
3 Cieronx. 


* Ryno is often —; in the ancient poetry. He 
ſeems to have been a wa of the firſt 175 in the wy of 
Fingal. | | 
+ The Roman ode. 

1 Agricola's wall, which Carauſius repaired. 
The river Carron. 
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Crona. The feaſt of ſhells is ſpread. A hundred 
oaks burn to the wind, and faint light gleams over 
the heath. The ghoſts of Ardven paſs through the 
beam, and ſhew their dim and diſtant forms. Co- 
mala * is half unſeen on her meteor ; and Hidallan is 
ſullen and dim, like the darkened moon behind the 
miſt of night. | | 4 | 

« Why art thou fad ?”” ſaid Ryno; for he alone 
beheld the chief. Why art thou fad, Hidallan, 


haſt thou not received thy fame? The ſongs of 
Oſſian have been heard, and thy ghoſt has brightened 


in the wind, when thou didft bend from thy cloud 
to hear the ſong of Morven's bard.” 

« And do thine eyes behold the hero,” faid Oſcar, 
« like the dim meteor of night? Say, Ryno, ſay, 
how fell the chief that was ſo renowned in the days 
of our fathers? His name remains on the rocks of 
Lo and I have often ſeen the ſtreams of his 
hi 3. . 
_ Fingal, replied the bard, had driven Hidallan 
from his wars. The king's ſoul was fad for Comala, 
and his eyes could not behold Hidallan. Lonely, 
fad, along the heath, he ſlowly moved with filent 
ſteps. His arms hang diſorderd on his fide. His hair 
flies looſe from his helmet. The tear is in his down- 
caſt eyes; and the ſigh half ſilent in his breaſt. 
Three days he ſtrayed unſeen, alone, before he came 
to Lamor's halls: the moſly halls of his fathers, at 
the ſtream of Balva f. There Lamor fat alone _ 

22 neath 


* This is the ſcene of Comala's death, which is the 
ſubjett of the dramatic poem. The poet mentions her in 
this place, in order to introduce the ſequel of Hidallan's 
ſtory, who, on account of her death, had heen expelled 
from the wars of Fingal. | ** 
T This is perhaps that ſmall ſtream, ſtill retaining the 
name of Balva, which runs through the romantic valley 
of Glentivar in Stirlingſhire. Balva ſignifies @ filent 


Ire am ; and Glentivar, the ſequeſtered vale, 
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neath a tree; for he had ſent his people with Hidallan 
to war. The ſtream ran at his feet, and his gray 
head reſted on his ſtaff. Sightleſs are his aged eyes. 
He hums the ſong of other times. The noiſe of 
Hidallan's feet came to his ear: he knew the tread of 

« Is the fon of Lamor returned; or is it the 
found of his ghoſt? Haſt thou fallen on the banks of 
Carun, fon of the aged Lamor ? Or, if I hear the 
found of Hidallan's feet; where are the mighty in 


war? where are my people, Hidallan, that were 
wont to. return with their echoing ſhields? Have 


they fallen on the banks of Carunn - 
No:“ replied the ſighing youth, © the people 


of Lamor live. They are renowned in battle, my 
father; but Hidallan is renowned no more. I muſt 


fit alone on the banks of Balva, when the roar of 
the battle grows.“ | 

« But thy fathers never fat alone,” replied the 
riſing pride of Lamor. They never fat alone on 


the banks of Balva, when the roar of battle roſe. 
Doſt thou not behold that tomb? Mine eyes diſcern 


it not: there reſts the noble Garmallon who never 
fled from war. Come, thou renowned in battle, 
he ſays, come to thy father's tomb. How am I 
renowned, Garmallon ? my fon has fled from war! 
King of the ſtreamy Balva!”” ſaid Hidallan 


with a figh, © why doſt thou torment my ſoul ? 
Lamor, I never feared. | Fingal was ſad for Comala, 


and denied his wars to Hidallan : Go to the gray 
ſtreams of thy land, he faid, and moulder like a 
leafleſs oak, which the winds have bent over Balva, 
never more to grow! | 
And muſt I hear,” Lamor replied, © the lonely 
tread of Hidallan's feet? When thouſands are re- 
nowned in battle, ſhall he bend over my eray 
ſtreams? Spirit of the noble  Garmallon ! carry 
L amor. to his place; his eyes are dark; his ſoul is 
fad : and his ſon has loſt his fame!“ . 

8 | | « Where,” 
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« Where,” ſaid the youth, © ſhall I ſearch for 
fame to gladden the foul of Lamor? From whence 
ſhall J return with renown, that the found of my 
arms may be pleaſant in his ear? If I go to the 
chaſe of hinds, my name will not be heard. Lamor 
will not feel my dogs, with his hands, glad at my 
arrival from the hill, He will not inquire- of his 
mountains, or of the dark-brown deer of his de- 
farts. | 


« muſt fall,” faid Lamor, © like a leafleſs oak: 


| it grew on a rock, but the winds have overturned it. 
My ghoſt will be ſeen on my hills, mournful for my 


oung Hidallan, Will not ye, ye miſts, as ye riſe, 
nde him from my fight? My fon! go to Lamor's 
hall: there the arms of our fathers hang. Bring 
the ſword of Garmallon; he took it from a foe.“ 
He went and brought the ſword with all its ſtud- 


ded thongs. He gave it to his father. The gray- 


haired hero felt the point with his hand, 

« My fon! lead me to Garmallon's tomb: it 
riſes beſide that ruſtling tree. The long graſs is 
withered; I heard the breeze whiſtling there. A 
little fountain murmurs near, and ſends its water to 
Balva. There let me reſt; it is noon : and the fun 


is on our fields.“ 


He led him to Garmallon's tomb. Lamor pierced 
the fide of his ſon. They ſleep together; and their 
ancient halls moulder on Balva's banks. Ghoſts 
are ſeen there at noon : the valley is ſilent, and the 
people thun the place of Lamor. 

« Mournful is thy tale,“ faid Oſcar, “ fon of the 
times of old! My ſoul ſighs for Hidallan ; he fell in 
the days of his youth. He flies on the blaſt of the 
defart, and his wandering is in a foreign land. Sons 
of the echoing Morven ! draw near to the foes of 
Fingal. Send the night away in ſongs ; and watch 
the ſtrength of Caros. Oſcar goes to the people of 
other times; to the ſhades of filent Ardven ; where 


his - 


- 
© 
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-his- father's fit dim in their clouds, and behold the 
future war. And art thou there, Hidallan, like 2 
thalf-extinguiſhed meteor? Come to my ſight, in 
thy ſorrow, chief of the roaring Balva! ? 

The heroes move with their ſongs. Oſcar ſlowly 
aſcends the hill. The meteors of night are ſetting 
on the heath before him. A diſtant torrent faintly 


The half enlightened moon finks dim and red behind 


roars. Unfrequent blaſts ruſh through aged oaks, c 
her hill. Feeble voices are heard on the heath. 


Oſcar drew his ſword. | - 
„ Come,” faid the hero, O ye ghoſts of my q 
fathers! ye that fought againſt the kings of the : 


world ! Tell me the deeds of future times; and your h 
diſcourſe in your caves: when you talk together and = * 
behold your ſons in the fields of the valiant.” 16 
Trenmor came, from his hill, at the voice of his : 
mighty ſon. A cloud, like the ſteed of the ſtranger, 9 
ſupported his airy limbs. His robe is of the miſt of 5 
Lano, that brings death to the people. His ſword is 
a meteor half. extinguiſhed. His face is without f 
form, and dark. He ſighed thrice over the hero: ;* 
and thrice the winds of the night roared around. 
Many were his words to Oſcar: but they only came 
by halves to our ears: they were dark as the tales of 
other times, before the light of the ſong aroſe. He 
ſlowly vaniſhed like a miſt that melts on the ſunny 
Hill, It was then, O daughter of Toſcar, my ſon 
begun firſt to be ſad. He foreſaw the fall of his race; 
and, at times, he was thoughtful and dark; like the 
ſun when he carries a cloud on his face: but he looks 
afterwards on the hills of Cona. | 1 
Oſcar paſſed the night among his fathers, gray WW - ; 
morning met him on the banks of Carun. A green iſ . 


vale ſurrounded a tomb which aroſe in the times of gi 
eld. Little hills lift their head at a diſtance; and = 
ſtretch their old trees to the wind. The warriors of 2g 


Caros ſat there, for they had paſſed the ſtream by | 
. night. 
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night. They appeared, like the trunks of aged 
pines, to the pale light of the morning. Oſcar ſtood 
at the tomb, and raiſed thrice his terrible voice. 
The rocking, hills echoed around: the ſtarting roes 
bounded away. And the trembling ghoſts of the 
dead fled, ſhrieking on their clouds. So terrible was 
the voice of my ſon, when he called his friends. 

A thouſand ſpears roſe around; the people of 
Caros roſe. Why, daughter of Toſcar, why that 
tear? My ſon, though alone, is brave. Oſcar is like 


a beam of the ſky; he turns around and the people 


fall. His hand is like the arm of a ghoſt, when he 
ſtretches it from a cloud; the reſt of his thin form is 
unſeen : but the people die in the vale! My fon be- 
held the approach of the foe; and he ſtood 1a the 
filent darkneſs of his ſtrength. “ Am I alone,” 
ſaid Oſcar, © in the midit of a thouſand foes ? Many 
a ſpear is there] many a darkly- rolling eye! Shall [ 
fly to Ardven? But did my fathers ever fly! The 
mark of their arm is in a thouſand battles. Oſcar 
too will be renowned. Come, ye dim ghoſts of my 
fathers, and behold my deeds in war! I may fall; 
but I will be renowned like the race of the echoing 
Morven.” He flood dilated in his place, like a 
flood ſwelling in 2 narrow vale. The battle came, 
but they fell; bloody was the ſword of Oſcar. 

The noiſe reached his people at Crona; they 
came like a hundred ſtreams. The warriors of 
Caros. fled, and Oſcar remained like a rock left by 
the ebbing ſea. | 

Now dark and deep, with all his ſteeds, Caros 
rolled his might along: the little ſtreams are loſt in 
his courſe; and the earth is rocking round. Battle 
ſpreads from wing to wing: ten thouſand ſwords 
gleam at once in the ſky. But why ſhould Oſſian 
ling of battles? For never more ſhall my ſtee! ſhine 
in war. I remember the days of my youth with 
ſorrow; when I feel the weakneſs of my arm. 
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Happy are they who fell in their youth, in the midſt 
of their renown ! They have not beheld the tombs 
of their friends: or failed to bend the bow of their 
ſtrength. Happy art thou, O Oſcar, in the midſt of 
thy ruſhing blaſt. Thou often goeſt to the fields of 
thy fame, where Caros fled from thy lifted ſword. 
Darkneſs comes on my ſoul, O fair daughter of 
Toſcar, I behold not the form of my fon at Carun; 
nor the figure of Oſcar on Crona. The ruſtling 
winds have carried him far away; and the heart of 
his father is fad. CET Ss | 

But lead me, O Malvina, to the ſound of my 
woods, and the roar of my mountain ſtreams, Let 

the chace be heard oh Cona; that I may think on 
the days of other years. And bring me the harp, O 


maid, that I may touch it when the light of my ſoul 


ſhall ariſe. Be thou near, to learn the ſong; and 
future times ſhall hear of Oſſian. 

The ſons of the feeble hereafter will lift the voice 
on Cona; and, looking up to the rocks, ſay, © Here 
Oſſian dwelt. They (hall admire the chiefs of old, 
-and the race that are no more: while we ride on our 
clouds, Malvina, on the wings of the roaring winds, 
Our voices ſhall be heard, at times, in the deſart; 
and we ſhall fing on the winds of the rock. 
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POEM. 
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THE ARGUMENT, 


This poem is an epiſode introduced ina great work compoſed 
by Oſſian, in which the actions of his friends, and bis be- 
Il ved ſon Oſcar, were interwoven The work it:elf is loſt, 
but ſome epiſodes, and the ſtory of the poem, are handed 


__ down by tradition. Inis-thona was an iſland of Scandinavia, 
ſubject to its own king, but depending upon the kingdom of 


Lochlin. 


4 4 


„ 


UR youth is like the dream of the hunter on 


the hill of heath. He fleeps in the mild 
beams of the ſun; but he awakes amidſt a ſtorm; 
the red lightning flies around: and the trees ſhake 
their heads to the wind. He looks back with joy on 
= 22 of the ſun, and the pleaſant dreams of his 
reſt | 98 . 

When ſhall Oſſian's youth return, or his ear 
delight in the ſound of arms? When ſhall I, like 
Oſcar, travel in the light of my ſteel? Come, with 
your ſtreams, ye hills of Cona, and liſten to the 
voice of Oſſian]! The ſong riſes, like the fun, in 
my ſoul; and my heart feels the joys of other 
times. | 
I behold my towers, O Selma! and the oaks of 
thy ſhaded wall : thy ſtreams ſound in my ear ; thy 
heroes gather round. Fingal fits in the midſt; and 
leans on the ſhield of Trenmor: his ſpear ſtands 
againft the wall ; he liſtens to the ſong of his bards. 
The deeds of his arm are heard; and the actions of 


the King in his youth. 


6 
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through the thongs + of the.r maſts, Waves lathed 


Ofcar had returned from the chaſe, and heard the 
hero's praiſe. He took the ſhield of Branno * from 
the wall; his eyes were filled with tears. Rey was 
the cheek of youth. His voice was trembling, low, 


My ſpear ſhook its bright head in his hand: he ſpoke 


to Morven's king. 

„ Fingal! thou king of heroes! Offian, next to 
him in war! ye have fought the battle in your 
youth; your names are renowned in ſong. Oſcar is 
like the miſt of Cona: I appear and vaniſh, The 
bard will not know my name. The hunter will not 
ſearch in the heath for my tomb. Let me fight, O 
heroes, in the battles of Inis-thona. Diſtant is the 
land of my war! ye ſhall not hear of Oſcar's fall, 
Some bard may find me there, and give my name to 
the ſong, The daughter of the ſtranger ſhall ſee my 


tomb, and weep over the youth that came from afar. 


The bard ſhall ſay, at the feaft, hear the ſong of 
Oſcar from the diſtant land.” 

« Ofcar,” replied the king of Morven ; “ thou 
ſhalt fight, ſon of my fame! Prepare my dark- 
boſomed ſhip to carry my hero to Inis-thona. Son 
of my ſon, regard our Ge: for thou art of the 
race of renown, Let not the children of ftrangers 
fay, feeble are the ſons of Morven! Be thou, in 
battle, like the roaring ſtorm: mild as the evening 
ſun in peace. Tell, Oſcar, to Inis-thona's king, 
that Fingal remembers his youth; when we ſtrove in 
the combat together in the days of Agandecca.” 

They lifted up the ſounding ſail ; the wind wh ſtled 


the 


This is Branno, the father of Everallin, aud grand- 


father to Oſcar; he was of Iriſh extraction, and lord of 
the country round the lake of Lego. His great actions 
are handed down by tradition, and his hoſpitality has 
paſted into a proverb. | 

+ Leather thongs were uſed in Oſſian's time, inſtead of 
ropes. | 
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the oozy rocks: the ſtrength of ocean roared, My 
ſon beheld, from the wave, the land of groves. He 
ruſhed into the echoing bay of Runa; and ſent his 
ſword to Annir king of ſpears. The gray-haired hero 


roſe, when he ſaw the ſword of Fingal. His eyes 


were full of tears; and he remembered the battles. of 
their youth. I'wice they lifted the ſpear before the 
lovely Agandecca : heroes ſtood far diſtant, as if two 
ghoſts contended. 5 3 

« But now,” begun the king, „I am old; the 
ſword lies uſeleſs in my hall. Thou who art of 
Morven's race! Annir has been in the ſtrife of 
ſpears; but he is pale and withered now, like the 


oak of Lano. I have no ſon to meet thee with joy, 


or to carry thee to the halls of his fathers. Argon 
is pale in the tomb, and Ruro is no more. My 
daughter is in the hall of ſtrangers, and longs to 
behold my tomb. Her ſpouſe ſhakes ten thouſand 
ſpears; and comes * like a cloud of death from Lano. 
Come thou to ſhare the feaſt of Annir, ſon of echo- 

ing Morven.” | 
Three days they feaſted together; on the fourth 
Annir heard the name of Oſcar f. They rejoiced in 
L3 the 


* Cormalo had reſolved on a war againſt his father- in- 
law Annir king of Inis-thona, in order to deprive him of 
his kingdom; the 1njuſtice of his deſigns was ſo much re- 
ſeated by Fingal, -that he ſent his grandſon, Oſcar, to the 
aſſiſtance of Annir. Both armies came foon to a battle, 
in which the conduct and valour of Oſcar obtained a com- 
plete victory. An end was put to the war by the death 
of Cormalo, who fell in a ſingle combat, by Oicar's hand. 

aus is the ſtory delivered down by tradition; though the 
poet, to raiſe the character of his ſon, makes Oſcar him- 
lelf propoſe the expedition. 

+ It was thought, in thoſe days of heroiſm, an in- 
firngement upon the laws of hoſpitality, to aſk the name 
of a ſtranger, before he had feaſted three days in the great 

5 hall 
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the ſhell*; and purfued the boars cf Runa. Befide 
the fount of moſſy ſtones, the weary heroes reſt, 
The tear ſteals in ſecret from Annir : and he broke 
the riſing ſigh. Here darkly reſt,” the hero faid, 
6 the childien of my youth. This ſtone is the 
totab of Ruro: that tree ſounds over the grave of 
Argon. Do ye hear my voice, O my fons, within 

our narrow houſe? Or do ye ſpeak in theſe ruſtling 
1 when the winds of the deſart riſe?“ 

« King of Inis-thona,” ſaid Oſcar, “ how fell 
the children of youth ? The wild-boar often ruſhes 
over their tombs, but he does not ditturb the hun- 
ters. They purſue deer + forined of * — and 
bend their airy bow. They ſtill love the f 
their youth; and mount the wind with joy.” 

“ Ccrmalo,” replied the king, © is chief of ten 
thouſand ſpears ; he dwells at the dark-rolling waters 
of Lano t; which ſend forth the dJoud of ceath, 
He came to Runa's echoing halls, and fought the 
honour of the ſpear h. Ihe youth was lovely as the 
firſt beam of the ſun; and few were they who could 

| Meet 


hall of the family. He that aſes the name of the 
firanger, is, to this day, an opprobrious term applicd, 
in the north, to the inheſpitable. 


** To rejoice in the ell is a phraſe for feaſting ſump- 


tucuſly, and drinking freely. 5 
+ The notion of Offian concerning the ſtate of the de- 


ceaſed, was the ſame with that of the ancient Greeks and- 


Romans. They imagined that the ſouls purſued, in their 
ſeparate ſtate, the employ ments and plcaſures of their 
former lite. 5 ' ö IT 
1 Lano was a lake of Scandinavia, remarkable, in the 
days of Oſſian, for emitting a peſtilential vapour in 
autumn. And thou, O valiant Duchomar, like the 
miſt of marſhy Lano ; when it ſails over the plains cf 
autumn, and brings death to the people. Fingal, B. 1. 
By the honour of tbe ſpear is meant a kind ct 


tournament practiſed among the ancient northern nations. 
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meet him in fight ! My heroes yielded to Cormalo: 
and my daughter loved the fon of Lano. Argon 
and Ruro returned from the chaſe; the tears of their 
pride deſcended: They rolled their ſilent eyes on 
Runa's heroes, becauſe they yielded to a ſtranger : 
three days they feaſted with Cormalo : on the fourth 
my Argon fought. But who could fight with Ar- 
gon! Lano's chief was overcome. His heart ſwelled 
with the grief of pride, and he reſolved in ſecret to 
behold the death of my ſons. They went to the 
hills of Runa, and purſued the dark-brown hinds. 
The arrow of Cormalo flew in ſecret; and my chil- 
dren fell. He came to the maid of his love; to 
Inis-thona's dark- haired maid. They fled over the 
deſart, and Annir remained alone. Night came on 
and day appeared; nor Argon's voice, nor Ruro's 
came. At length their much loved dog is ſeen ; the 
fleet and bounding Runar. He came into the hall 
and howled ; and feemed to look towards the place 
of their fall. We followed him: we found them 
here: and laid them by this moſſy fiream. This is 
the haunt of Annir, when the chaſe of the hinds is 
over. I bend like the trunk of an aged oak above 
them : and my tears for ever flow.” | | 

« O Ronnan !”” faid the riſing Oſcar, © Ogar 
king of ſpears ! call my heroes to my ſide, the ſons 
of ſtreamy Morven. To-day we go to Lano's 
water, that ſends forth the cloud of death. Cormalo 
will not long rejoice : death is often at the point of 
our ſwords.” | 

They came over the defart like ſtormy clouds, 


when the winds roll them over the heath: their 


edges are tinged with lightning: and the echoing 


groves foreſee the ſtorm. The horn of Ofcar's 


battle was heard ; and Lano ſhook in all its waves. 
The children of the lake convened around the ſound- 


ing ſhield of Cormalo. Oſcar fought, as he was 


wont in battle. Cormalo fell beneath his ſword : 
| | 5 and 
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and the ſons of the diſmal Lano fed to their fecret 
vales. Oſcar brought the daughter of inis-thona to 
Annir's echoing halls. The face of age was bright 
with joy; be bleſt the king of ſwords. 

How great was the joy of Offian, when he beheld 
the diſtant ſail of his ſon ! it was like a cloud of 
light that r.ſes in the eaſt, when the traveller is ſad in 
a land unknown ; and diſmal night, with her ghoſts, 


is fitting around him. We brought him, with ſongs, 


to Selma's halls. Fingal ordered the feaſt of ſhells 
to be ſpread. A thouſand bards raiſed the name of 
Oſcar: and Morven anſwered to the noiſe. I he 


daughter of Toſcar was there, and her voice was 


Ike the harp; (when the diſtant ſound comes, in the 
evening, on the ſoft ruſtling breeze of the vale. 

O lay me, ye that ſee the light, near ſome rock of 
my hilis: let the thick hazels be around, let the 
ruſtling oak be near, Green be the place of my 
reſt; and let the ſound of the diſtant torrent be 
heard. Daughter of Toſcar, take the harp, and raiſe 
the lovely ſong of Selma; that ſleep may overtake 
my ſoul in the midſt of joy; that the dreams of my 
youth may return, and the days of the mighty 
Fingal. Selma! I behold thy towers, thy trees, 


and ſhaded wall. I ſce the heroes of Morven ; and 


hear the ſong of bards. Oſcar lifts the ſword of 


* Cormalo; and a thouſand youths admire its ſtudded 


thongs. They look with wonder on my ſon; and 
admire the ſtrength of his arm. T hey mark the joy 


of his father's eyes; they long for an equal fame. 


And ye ſhall have your fame, O ſons of ſtreamy 
Morven. My ſoul is often brightened with the ſong; 
and I remember the companions of my youth. But 
ſleep deſcends - with the ſound of the harp; and 
pleaſant dreams begin to riſe. Ye ſons of the chaſe 


ſtand far diſtant, nor diſturb my reſt. The bard of 
other time converſes now with his fathers, the chiets 
of the days of old. Sons of the chaſe ſtand far 


d:itant ; diſturb not rhe dreams of Oſſian. 
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: THE ARGUMENT. 
Fingal, on his return ſrom Ireland, after he. had expelled 
Swaran from that kingdom, made a feaſt to all his heroes: 
he forgot to invite Ma-ronnan and Aldo, two chiefs who 
had not been along with him on his expedirion They re- 
fented his neglect: and went over to Erragon king of Sora, 
a country of Scandinavia, the declared enemy of Fingal. 
The valour of Aldo ſoon gained him a great reputation in 
Soraz and Lorma the beautiful wife of Erragon fell in love 
with him. He found means to eſcape with her, and to ceme 
to Fingal, who reſided then in Selma on the weſtern coaſt 
Erragon invaded Scotland, and was fl1in ig battle by Gaul 
the ſon of Morni, after he had rejected terms of peace 
offered him by Fingal. In this war Aldo fell, in a ſingle 
combat, by the bands of his rival Erragen ; and the unfor- 
tunate Lorma afterwards died vi grief. 


— — —— * 1 ah. Late 1 
— 
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ON of the diſtant land, who dwelleſt in the 

I ſecret cell] do I hear the ſounds of thy grove? 
or is it the voice of thy ſongs? The torrent was 
loud in my ear, but I heard a tuneful voice; doſt 
thou praiſe the chiefs of thy land; or the ſpirits * of 
the wind? But, lonely dweller of the rocks! look 
over that heathy plain: thou ſeeſt green tombs, with 
their rank whiſtling graſs ; with their ſtones of moſſy 
heads: thou ſeeſt them, fon of the rock; but 
Offian's eyes have failed, 

A mountain ſtream comes roaring down and ſends 
its waters round a green hill: four moſſy ſtones, in 
the midſt of withered graſs, rear their heads on the 

top 


The poet alludes to the religious hymns of the Culdees, 


F * 
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top: two trees which the ſtorms have bent, ſpread wa! 
their whiſtling branches around. This is thy dwel. O 
ling, Erragon *; this thy narrow houſe : the ſound 
of thy ſhells has been long forgot in Sora; and thy anc 
ſhield is become dark in thy hall. Erragon, king of WW to 
ſhips ! chief of diſtant Sora! how haſt thou fallen on En 
our mountains? How is the mighty low? S.-1 of red 
the ſecret cell] doſt thou delight in ſongs ? Hear the ¶ anc 
battle of Lora: the ſound of its ſteel is long ſince IM his 
paſt. So thunder on the darkened hill roars and s 11 
no more. The ſun returns with his ſilent beams: MW wa 
the glittering rocks, and green heads of the moun- i 20! 
ta.ns ſmile. 5 3 1 
The bay of Cona received our ſhips +, from bre 
— Ullin's rolling waves: our white ſheets hung looſe to ge! 
the - maſts: and the boiſterous winds roared behind I Sh 
the groves of Morven. The horn of the king is tin 
founded, and the deer ſtart from their rocks. Our 
arrows flew in the woods; the feaſt of the hill was IM ih: 
fpread. Our joy was great on our rocks, for the O1 
fall of the terrible Swaran. Two heroes were forgot WW lin 
at our feaſt; and the rage of their boſoms burned. Fi 
They rolled their red eyes in ſecret: the figh burſt WM 
from their breaſts. Fhey are ſeen to talk together, IM ku 
and to throw their ſpears on earth. They were two WM vr 
dark clouds, in the miſt of our joy; like pillars of m. 
miſt on the ſettled fea: it glitters to the ſun, but the WW ge 
mariners fear a ſtorm. 2 
« Raiſe my white fails,” faid Ma-ronnan, © raiſc an 
them to the winds of the weſt ; let us ruſh, O Aldo, WW W. 
through the foam of the northern wave. We are 
forgot at the feaſt: but our arms have been red in 
blood. Let us leave the hills of Fingal, and * 
g 5 l 
Erragon, or Ferg-thonn, ſignifies the rage of tb 
waves ; probably a poetical name given him by Oſſian 
himſclt-; for he goes by the name of Annir in tradition. 
+ This was at Fingal's return from his war againſt 
Swaran. | 5 
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the king of Sora. His countenance is fierce, and the 
war darkens round his ſpear. Let us be renowned, 
O Aldo, in the battles of echoing Sora.“ 

They took their ſwords and ſhields of thongs; 
and ruſhed to Lumar's ſounding bay. They came 
to Sora's haughty king, the chief of bounding ſteeds. 
Erragon had returned from the chaſe: his ſpear was 
red in blood. He bent his dark face to the ground: 
and whiſtled as he went. He took the ſtrangers to 
his feaſts : they fought and conquered in his wars. 

Aldo returned with his fame towards Sora's lofty 


valls. From her tower looked the ſpouſe of Erra- 


gon, the humid, rolling eyes of Lorma. Her dark- 
brown hair flies on the wind of ocean: her white 
breaſt heaves, like ſow on the heath; when the 
gentle winds ariſe, and ſlowly move it in the light. 
She ſaw young Aldo, like the beam of Sora's ſet- 
ting ſun. Her ſoft heart ſighed: tears filled her eyes; 
and her white arm ſupported her head, Three days 
the ſat within the hall, and covered grief with joy. 
On the fourth ſhe fled with the hero, along the dl 
ling ſea, They came to Cona's moſſy towers, to 
Fingal king of ſpears. | | 


Aldo of the heart of pride!“ faid the riſing - 


king of Morven, © ſhall I defend thee from the 
wrath of Sora's injured king ? who will now receive 
my people into their halls, or give the feaſt of ſtran- 
gers, ſince Aldo of the little ſoul, has carried away 
the fair Sora? Go to thy hills, thou feeble hand, 


and hide thee in thy caves; mournful is the battle 


we muſt fight, with Sora's gloomy king. Spirit of 
the noble Trenmor! when will Fingal ceaſe to 
fight? I was born in the midſt of battles * and my 

55 ſteps 


* Combal the father of Fingal was flain in battle, 
againſt the tribe of Morni, the very day that Fingal was 
born; ſo that he may, with propriety, be ſaid to have 
been bor n in the midſt of battles. : 


Selma's ſhaded wall. Offer him, O Boſmina, the 


to be intimated in the phraſe of the ſteeds of firangers. 
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ſteps muſt move to blood in my tomb. But my 


hand did not injure the weak, my ſteel did not touch 


the feeble in arms. I behold thy tempeſts, 0 
Morven, which will overturn my halls ; when my 
children are dead in battle, and none remains to 
dwell in Selma. Then will the feeble come, but 
they will not know my tomb: my renown is in the 
ſong: and my actions ſhall be as a dream to future 
times.“ | | 

His people gathered around Erragon, as the ſtorms 


round the ghoſt of night; when he calls them from | 


the top of Morven, and prepares to pour them on 


the land of the ſtranger. He came to the ſhore of 


Cona, and ſent his bard to the king ; to demand the 
combat of thouſands; or the land of many hills, 


Fingal fat in his hall with the companions of his 


youth around him. The young heroes were at the 
chaſe, and far diftant in the defart. The gray-haired 
chiefs talked of other times, . and of the actions of 
their youth; when the aged Narthmor * came, the 
king of ſtreamy Lora. EY 22 


e ]his is no time,” begun the chief, “ to hear 


the ſongs of other years: Erragon frowns on the 
coaſt, and lifts ten thouſand ſwords. Gloomy is 
the king among his chiefs ! he is like the darkened 


moon, amidſt the meteors of night.” 


„ Come,” faid Fingal, “ from thy hall, thou 
daughter of my love; come from thy hall, Boſminat, 
maid of ſtreamy Morven! Narthmor take the 
ſteeds + of the ſtrangers, and attend the daughter of 
Fingal : let her bid the king of Sora to our feaſt, to 


peace 


* Neart-mor, great firength. Lora, noiſy. 
+ Boſ-mhina, ſoft and tender band. She was the 
youngeit of Fingal's children. | 
+ Theſe were probably horſes taken in the incurſions 
of the Caledonians into the Roman province, which ſeems 
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of heroes, and the wealth of generous Aldo: 
our youths are far diſtant, and age is on our trem- 


bling hands.“ 


She came to the coaſt of Erragon, like a beam of 
jght to a cloud. In her right hand ſhone an arrow 
of gold; and in her left a ſparkling ſhell, the ſign of 
Morven's peace. Erragon brightened in her pre- 
ſence as a rock, before the ſudden beams of the ſun; 
when they iſſue from a broken cloud, divided by the 
roaring wind. 1 | 

« Son of the diſtant Sora,“ begun the mildly 
bluſhing maid, come to the feaſt of Morven's 
king, to Selma's ſhaded walls. Take the peace of 
heroes, O warrior, and let the dark ſword reſt by 
thy. fide. And if thou chuſeſt the wealth of kings, 
hear the words of the generous Aldo. He gives to 
Erragon an hundred ſteeds, the children of the rein; 
an hundred maids from diſtant lands; an hundred 
hawks with fluttering wing, that fly acroſs the ſky. 
An hundred girdles * ſhall alſo be thine, to bind 
high-boſomed women ; the friends of the births of 
heroes, and the cure of the ſons of toil. "Ten ſhells 
ſtudded with gems ſhall ſhine in Sora's towers: the 
blue water trembles on their ſtars, and ſeems to be 
ſparkling wine. They gladdened once the kings of 
the world +, in the midſt of their echoing halls, 
Theſe, O hero, ſhall be thine; or thy wkite-boſomed 
ſpouſe. Lorma ſhall roll her bright eyes in thy halls; 

„ 8 | though 


* SanQtified girdles, till very lately, were kept in many 
families in the north of Scotland ; they were bound about 
women in labour, and were ſuppoſed to alleviate their 
pains, and to accelerate the birth, They were impreſſed 
with ſeveral myſtical figures, and the ceremony of binding 
them about the woman's waiſt, was accompanied with 
words and geſtures which ſhewed the cuſtom to have come 
originally from the druids. 

f The Roman emperors, Theſe ſhells were ſome of 
the ſpoils of the province. 
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though Fingal loves the generous Aldo: Fingal! 
who never injured a hero, though his arm is ſtrong.” 

& Soft voice of Cona !”” replied the king, © tell 
him that he ſpreads his feaſt in vain. Let Fingal 

pour his ſpoils around me; and bend beneath my 

wer. Let him give me the ſwords of his fathers, 
and the ſhields of other times: that my children 
may behold them in my halls, and ſay, 73-/+ are the 
arms of Fingal.” | 8 


« Never ſhall they behold them in thy halls,” 


ſaid the riſing pride of the maid. © They are in the 
mighty hands of heroes who never yielded in war. 
King of the echoing Sora! the ſtorm is gathering on 
our hills. Doſt thou not foreſee the fall of thy 
people, fon of the diſtant land?“ 4 
She came to Selma's ſilent halls; the king beheld 
her down-caſt eyes. He roſe from his place, in his 
ſtrength, and ſhook his aged Jocks. He took the 
ſounding mail of Trenmor, and the dark-brown 
ſhield of his fathers. Darkneſs filled Selma's hall, 
when he ſtretched his hand to his ſpear: the ghoſts 
of thouſands were near, and foreſaw the death of 
the people. Terrible joy roſe in the face of the 
aged heroes: they ruſhed to meet the foe; their 
thonghts are on the actions of other years; and on 
the fame of the tomb. : | 2 
Now the dogs of the chaſe appeared at Trathal's 
tomb: Fingal knew that his young heroes followed 
them, and he opt in the midſt of his courſe. Oſcar 
appeared the firſt; then Morni's ſon, and Nemi's 
race: Fercuth * ſhewcd his gloomy form: Dermid 
ſpread his dark- hair on the wind. Oſſian came the 
laſt. I hummed the ſong of other times: my ſpear 
ſupported my ſteps. over the little ſtreams, and my 
thoughts were of mighty men. Finge! "_ - 
| | Dau 


+ * Fear-cuth, the ſame with Fergus, tbe man of ihe 
word, or a commander of an army. | 
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boſſy ſhield ; and gave the diſmal ſign of war; a 
thouſand ſwords, at once unſheathed, gleam on the 
waving heath. Three gray-haired ſons. of ſong 
raiſe the tuneful, mournful voice. Deep and dark 
with ſounding ſteps, we ruſh, a gloomy ridge, along: 


| like the ſhower of a ſtorm when it pours on the 


narrow vale. tenth 
The king of Morven fat on his hill: the ſun- 
beam of battle flew on the wind: the companions 
of his youth are near, wita all their waving locks of 
_ roſe in the hero's eyes when he beheld his 
ſons in war; when be ſaw them amidit the lightning 
of ſwords, and mindful of the deeds of their fathers. 
Erragon came on, in his ſtrength, like the roar of a 
winter ſtream; the battle falls in his courſe, and 
death is at his ſide, N | 
« Who comes,“ faid Fingal, „like the bound- 
ing roe, like the hart of echoing Cana ? His ſhield 


glitters on his fide; and the clang of his armour is 


mournful. He meets with Erragon in the ſtrife 
Behold the battle of the chiefs ! it is like the con- 
tending of ghoſts in a gloomy ftorm. But falleſt 
thou, ſon of the hill, and is thy white boſom ſtained 


with blood? Weep, unhappy Lorma, Aldo is no 


more,” > - 87 2 
The king took the ſpear of his ſtrength; for he 
was ſad for the fall of Aldo: he bent his deathful 


eyes on the foe; but Gaul met the king of Sora. 


Who can relate the fight of the chiefs? The mighty 
ſtranger fell. | 
„ Sons of Cona!” Fingal cried aloud, “ ſtop the 


hand of death. Mighty was he that is now ſo low ! 


and much he is mourned in Sora | The ſtranger will 
come 'towards his hall, and wonder why it is filent. 
The king is fallen, O ſtranger, and the joy of his 
houſe is ceaſed. Liſten to the ſound of his woods: 


perhaps his ghoſt is there; but he is far diſtant, on 


Morven, beneath the ſword of a foreign foe,” Such 
M 2 were 
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were the words ef Fingal, when the bard raiſed the 
Jong of peace; we ſtopped our uplifted ſwords, and 
ſpared the feeble foe. We laid Erragon in that 
tomb; and I raiſed the voice of grief: the clouds of 
night came rolling down, and the ghoſt of Erragon 


| to ſome. His face was cloudy and dark; 
and an half-formed ſigh is in his breaſt. Bleſt be 
thy * O king of Sora! thine arm was terrible in 


Lorma fat, in Aldo's hall, at the light of a flam. 
ing oak: the night came, but he did not return; 
and the foul of Lorma is ſad. What detains thee, 
hunter of Cona? for thou didſt promiſe to return, 
Has the deer been diſtant far; and do the dark winds 
figh, round thee, on the heath? I am in the land of 
ſtrangers, where 1s my friend, but Aldo? Come 
from thy echoing hills, O my beſt beloved !” 
Her eyes are turned toward the gate, and ſhe 
liſtens to the ruſtling blaſt. She thinks it is Aldo's 
tread, and joy riſes in her face: but ſorrow returns 
again, like a thin cloud on the moon. And wilt 
thou not return, my love? Let me bchold the face 
of the hill. The moon is in the eaſt. Calm and 
bright is the breaſt of the lake! When ſhall I be- 
hold his dogs returning from the chafe ! When ſhall 
1 hear his voice, loud and diſtant on the wind? 
Come from thy echoing hills, hunter of woody 
Cona tf" 8 
- His thin ghoſt appeared, on a rock, like the 
watry beam of the moon, when it ruſhes from be- 
tween two clouds, and the midnight - ſhower is on 
the field. She followed the empty form over the 
heath, for ſhe knew that her hero fell. 1 heard her 
approaching cries on the wind, like the mournful 
voice of the breeze, when it ſighs on the graſs of 
the cave. | ey 
She came, ſhe found her hero: her voice was 
heard no more: fileat ſhe rolled her fad eyes; ſhe 
I | was 
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was pale as a watry cloud, that riſes from the lake, 
to the beam of the moon. Few were her days on 
Cona : ſhe ſunk into the tomb : Fingal commanded 
his bards; and they ſung over the death of Lorma, 
The daughters of Morven mourned her for one day 
in the year, when the dark winds of autumn re- 
turned. | 1 

Son of the diſtant land * thou dwelleſt in the field 
of fame: O let thy ſong riſe, at times, in the praiſe 
of thoſe that fell : that their thin ghoſts may rejoice 
around thee; and the foul of Lorma come on a 
moon- beam +, when thou lieſt down to reſt, and 
the moon looks into thy cave. Then halt thou ſee 
her lovely; but the tear is ſtil} on her cheek. 


M 3 CONLATH 


* The poet addreſſes himſelf to the Culdee. 

+ Be thou on a moon-beam, O Morna, near the win- 
dow of my reſt; when my thoughts are of peace; and 
the din of arms 1s over. - © Fingal, B. I. 
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| THE ARGUMENT. 

Conlath was the youngeſt of Morui's ſons, and brother to the 
celebrated Gaul, who is ſo often mentioned in Offian's 
poems. He was in love with Cuthona the daughter of 
Rumar, when Toſcar the ſon of Kinfena, accompanied by 
Fercuth his friend, arrived, from Ireland, at Mora where 
Conlath dwelt. He was ho ſpitably received, and according 
to the cuſtom of the times, feaſted, three days, with 
Conlatkh., On the fourth he ſet ſail, and coaſting the iſland 
of u aves, probably, one of the Hebrides, he ſaw Cuthona 
hunting, fell in love with her, and carried her away, by 
force, in his ſhip He was forced, by ftreſs of weather, 
into I tho na a deſart iſle, In the mean time Con'/ath, 
hearing of the 1ape, ſailed after him, and found him on the 
point of ſai ing for the coaſt of Ireland. They fought ; 
and they, and their followers ſell by mutual wounds. Cu- 
thona did not long ſurvive; for ſhe died of grief the third 
day after, Fingal, hcaring of their unfortunate death, 
ſent Stormal the ſon of Moran to bury them, but forgot 
to ſend a bard to ſing the funeral ſong over their tombs, 
The ghoſt of Conlath came, long after, to Offian, to intreat 
him to tranſmit, to poſterity, his and Cuthona?s fame. For 
it was the opinion of the times, that the ſouls of the de- 
ceaſed were not happy, till their elegies were compoſed 
by a bard. 


——— 
— 


ID not Oſſian hear a voice? or is it the found 

of days that are no more? Often does the 
memory of former times come, like the evening ſun, 
on my ſoul. The noiſe of the chaſe is renewed; 
and, in thought, I lift the ſpear. But Offian did 
hear a voice: Who art thou, ſon of the night ? 
The ſons of little men are aſleep, and the midnight 
wind is in my hall. Perhaps it is the ſhield of 
Fingal that echoes to the blaſt, it hangs in Oſſian's 
hall, and he feels it ſometimes with his hands, nd 
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1 hear thee, my friend: long has thy voice been ab. 
fent from mine ear! What brings thee, on thy 
cloud, to Oſſian, ſon of the. generous Morni? Are 


the friends of the aged near thee? Where is Oſcar, 


fon of fame? He was often near thee, O Conlath, 
when the din of battle roſe. 

Ghoft of Conlath. Sleeps the ſweet voice of Cona, 
in the midſt of his ruſtling hall? Sleeps Oſſian in his 
hall, and his friends without their fame? The ſea 
rolls round the dark I-thona *, and our tombs are 
not ſeen by the ſtranger. How long thall our fame 
be unheard, ſon of the echoing Morven ? | 

Offan. O that mine eyes could behold thee, as 


thou fitteſt, dim, on thy cloud]! Art thou like the 


miſt of Lano ; or an half. extinguiſhed meteor ? Of 
what are the ſkirts of thy robe? Of what is thine 


airey bow? But he is gone on his blaſt like the 


ſhadow of miſt. Come from thy wall, my harp, 


and let me hear thy ſound, | Let the light of memory 


riſe on I- thona; that I may behold my friends. And 


_ Offian does behold his friends, on the dark - blue iſle. 


The cave of Thona appears, with its moſſy rocks 
and bending trees. A ſtream roars at its mouth, 


and Toſcar bends over its courſe. Fercuth is fad by 


his ſide: and the maid + of his love fits at a diſtance 


and weeps. Does the wind of the waves deceive 


me ? Or do I hear them ſpeak ? 

 Tyear. The night was ſtormy. From Aer hills 
the groaning oaks came down. The ſea. darkly- 
tumbled beneath” the blaſt, and the roaring waves 
were climbing againſt our rocks. The lightning 


came often and ſhewed the blaſted fern. F 74 
| | | * 


1014 Lithona, land of | 7 of the uninhabited 
weſtern iſles. 
+ Cuthona the daughter of Rumar, whom Ane had 


carried away by force. 


| Where his love purſued the deer. I ſaw her, like 
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I aw the ghoſt of night *. Silent he ſtood, on that 
bank; his robe of miſt flew on the wind. I could 
behold his tears: an aged man he ſeemed, and full 
of thought. 5 
Fercuth. It was thy father, O Toſcar; and he 
foreſees ſome death among his race. Such was his 
appearance on Cromla, before the great Ma-ronnan + 
fell. Ullin 14 with thy hills of graſs, how pleaſant 
are thy vales! Silence is near thy blue ſtreams, and 
the ſun is on thy fields, Soft is the ſound of the 
harp in Selama ||, and pleaſant the cry of the hunter 
on Cromla. But we are in the dark I-thona, ſur- 
rounded by the ſtorm. The billows lift their white 
heads above our rocks: and we tremble amidſt the 
night, > $4. | 
Tear. W hither is the ſoul of battie fled, Fercuth 
with the locks of age? I have ſeen thee undaunted in 
danger, and thine eyes burning with joy in the fight. 
Whither is the ſoul of battle fled? Our fathers 
never feared, Go: view the ſetting ſea: the ſtormy 
wind is laid. The billows ſtill tremble on the deep, 
and ſeem to fear the blaſt, But view the ſettling fea: 
morning is gray on our rocks. The ſun will look 
ſoon from his eaſt ; in all his pride of light. I lifted 
up my fails, with joy, before the halls of generous 
Conlath. My courſe was by the iſle of waves, 


that 


* It was long thought, in the north of Scotland, that 
ſtorms were raiſed by the ghoſts of the deceaſed. This 
notion is ſtill entertained by the vulgar ; for they think 
that whirlwinds, and ſudden ſqualls of wind are occaſioned 
by ſpirits, who tranſport themſelves, in that manner, from 
one place to another. | 

+ Ma-ronnan was the brother of Toſcar. 

1 Ulſter in Ireland. 

I Selamath—dSeatiful to bebold, the name of Toſcar's 
palace, on the coaſt of Ulſter, near the mountain Cromla, 
the ſcene of the epic poem. —_ 
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that beam of the ſun that iſſues from the cloud. Her 
Hair was on her heaving breaſt; ſhe, bending for. Ill © 
ward, drew the bow: her white arm ſeemed, behind i. 
her, like the ſnow of Cromla : Come to my ſoul, 1 
faid, thou huntreſs of the iſle of waves! But ſne MWg 
ſpends her time in tears, and thinks of the generous Ml C 
Conlath. Where can 1 find thy peace, Cuthona, g 
lovely maid? * = 
Cutlona * A diſtant ſteep bends over the ſea, with . 
aged trees and moſſy rocks: the billows roll at its 21 
feet: on its fide is the dwelling of roes. The people Il f© 
call it Ardven. There the towers of Mora riſe, k. 
There Conlath looks over the fea for his only love, ot 
The daughters of the chaſe returned, and he beheld be 
their downcaſt eyes. Where is the daughter of tu 
Rumar? But they anſwered not. My peace dwells 
on Ardven, fon of the diſtant land! _. W 
 Ty/ear. And Cuthona ſhall return to her peace; I "i! 
to the halls of generous Conlath. He is the friend 
of Toſcar: I have ſeaſted in his halls. Riſe, ye de 
gentle breezes of Ullin, and ſtretch my fails towards 
Ardven's ſhores. Cuthona ſhall reſt on Ardven: dr. 
but the days of Toſcar will be ſad. I ſhall fit in my fr 
cave in the field of the fun. The blaſt will ruſtle in I ſe 
my trees, and I ſhall think it is Cuthona's voice. m) 
But ſhe is diſtant far, in the halls of the mighty MW <2! 
Ans G. 547 295 „ 
Cutlona. Oh! what cloud is that? It carries the 
ghoſts of my fathers. I ſee the ſkirts of their robes, 
Lke gray and watry miſt. When {ſhall I fall,. O 
Rumar? Sad Cuthona ſees her death. Will not 


Conlath behold me, before I enter the narrow 
houſe? + # „ 
Nn e 


2 Cuthona, the mournful ſound of waves ; a poetical ¶ diſt 
name given her by Oſſian, on account of her mourning to 
the ſound of the waves; her name, in tradition, is Gorm- 
huil, z&e blue-eyed maid. | 53 
" LF 4 BY grave. 
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O Man. And he will behold thee, O maid: he 
comes along the rolling ſea. The death of Foſcar 
is dark on his ſpear; and a wound is in his ſide, 
He is pale at the cave of Thona, and ſhews his 
ohaſtly wound. Where art thou with thy tears, 
Cuthona ? the chief of Mora dies. The viſion 

ows dim on my mind: I behold the chiefs no 
more. But, O ye bards of future times, remember 
the fall of Conlath with tears : he fell before his day; 
and ſadneſs darkened in his hall. His mother looked 


to his ſhield on the wall, and it was bloody x. She 


knew that her hero died, and her ſorrow was heard 
on Mora. Art thou pale on thy rock, Cuthona, 
beſide the fallen chiefs? Night comes, and day re- 
turns, but none appears to raiſe their tomb. "Thou 
frightneſt the ſcreaming fowls away, and thy tears 
for ever flow. Thou art pale as a watry cloud, that 
riſes trom a lake. os, 

The ſons of the deſart came, and they found her 


dead. They raiſe a tomb over the heroes; and ſhe 


reſts at the fide of Conlath. Come not to my 
dreams, O -Conlath; for thou haſt received thy 


fame. Be thy voice far diſtant from my hall; that 


ſleep may deſcend at night. O that I could forget 


my friends: till my footſteps ceaſe to be ſeen ! till I 


come among them with joy | and lay my aged 
linbs in the narrow houſe ! | 


CARTHON: 


It was the opinion of the times, that the arms left 
by the heroes at home, became bloody the very inſtant 
their owners were killed, though at ever ſo great a 
diſtance. : | | 
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| THE ARGUMENT. 

This poem is complete, and the ſubject of it, as of n oft of 
Offian s compoſitions, tragical. In the time of Comhal the 
ſon of Tratha!, and father of the celebrated Fingal, Cleſſam- 
mor the ſon of Thaddu and brother of Morna, Fingal s 
mother, was driven by a ſtorm into the river Clyde, on the 
banks of which ſtood Balclutha, a town belonging to the 
Britons between the walls, He was hoſpitably received by 
Reuthamir, the principal man in the place, who gave him 
Moina his only daughter in marriage Reuda, the ſon of 
Cormo, a Briton who was in love with Moina, came to 
Reuthamir's houſe, and behaved haughtily towards Clefſam<- 
mor, A quarre! enſued, in which Reuda was killed; the 
Britons, who attended him preſſed ſo hard en Cleſſammor. 
that he was obliged to throw himſelf into the Clyde, and 
ſwim to his ſhip He hoiſted ſail, and the wind being favour- 
able, bore him out to ſea, H often endeavoured to re- 
turn, and carry off his beloved Moina by night; but the 
wind continuingcontrary, he was forced to deſiſt. 

Moina, who had been left with child by her huſband, brought 
forth a ſon, and died ſoon after Reuthamir named tke child 
Carthon, i. e. the murmur of waves, from the ſtorm which 
carried off Cleflammor his father, who was ſuppoſed to have 
been caſt away. When Carthon was three years old, Com- 
hal the father of Fingal, in one of his expeditions againſt 
the Britons, took and burnt Balclutha Reuthamir was killed 
in the attack: and Carthon was carried fate away by his 
nurſe, who fled farther into the country of the Britons. 
Carthon, coming to man's eſtate was reſolved to revenge 
the fall of Balclutha on Comhal's poſterity He ſet fail, 
ſrom the Clyde, and, falling cn the coaſt of Morven, de- 
ſeated two of Fingal's heroes, who came to oppoſe his pro- 
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egreſs He was, at laſt, unwittingly killed by his father Y 
Clefſamor, in a ſingle combat. This ſtory is the foundation 1 
of the preſent poem, which opens on the night preceding the 1 
death of Carthon, ſe that what paſſed before is introduced Y 
by way of epiſode. The poem is addrefled to Malvina the 1 
daughter of Toſcar. | 9 
— — — — 8 I 


A TALE of the times of old! The deeds of 


days of other years! i 
Vor. I. . N The 


„ 
, ph aL hes qe oh 
B Os. 
1 by 9632 


" CARTHON: 


The murmur of thy ſtreams, O Lora, bring 
back the memory of the paſt. The ſound of thy 
woods Garmallar, is lovely in mine year. Doſt thou 
not behold, Malvina, a rock with its head of heath? 
Three aged firs bend from its face; green is the | 
narrow plain at its feet; there the flower of the 
mountain grows, and ſhakes its white head in the | 
breeze, The thiſtle is there alone, and ſheds itz 

7 
ſ 


aged beard. Iwo ſtones, half funk in the ground, 
ſhew their heads of moſs. The deer of the moun. 
tain avoids the place, for he beholds the gray ghoſt 
that guards it *, for the mighty lie, O Malvina, in I , 


the narrow plain of the rock. Ss i 
A tale of the times of old ! the deeds of days of M ( 
other years. 


Who comes from the land of ſtrangers, with hi; MW , 
thouſands around him? the fun-beam pours its I h. 
bright ſtream before him; and his hair meets the WM 1 
wind of his hills. His face is ſettled from war. He h 
is calm as the evening beam that looks, from the WM | 
cloud of the weſt, on Cona's ſilent vale. Who is i of 
but Comhal's ſon +, the king of mighty deeds ! He 

beholds his hills with joy, and bids a thoufand voices I ,, 
riſe. Ve have fled over your fields, ye ſons of the WM 6 


diſtant land! The king of the world fits in his hill th 
and hears of his people's flight. He lifts his red eye L. 
of pride, and takes his father's ſword. | Ye hae ze 
fled over your fields, ſons of the diſtant land!“ 

Such were the words of the bards, when they C 
came to Selma's halls. A thouſand lights + from the cy 


ſtranger's 


* Tt was the opinion of the times, that deer ſaw tle 
ghoſts of the dead. To this day, when beaſts ſuddenly 
ſtart without any apparent cauſe, the vulgar think that 1 
they ſee the ſpirits of the deceaſed. 8: ri 

+ Fingal returns here, from an expedition againſt the 
Romans, which was celebrated by Oſſian in a particular 
* | A > | PTS 26> Ale 

Probably wax-lights ; which are often mentioned s 
carried, among other booty, from the Roman province. 
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ſtranger's land roſe, in the midſt of the people. The 
feaſt is ſpread around ; and the night paſſed away in 
oy, Where is the noble Cleſsammor“ ſaid the fair 
haired Fingat! Where is the companion of my 
father, in the days of my joy? Sullen and dark he 
paſſes his days in the vale of echoing Lora: but, 
behold, he comes from the hill, like a ſteed in his 


ſtrength, who finds his companions in the breeze ; 


and toſſes his bright mane in the wind; Bleſt be the 
foul of Cheſsammor, why ſo long from Selma? 
“Returns the chief,” ſaid Cleisammor, “ in the 
midſt of his fame? Such was the renown of Comhal 
in the battles of his youth. Often did we pals over 
Carun to the land of the ſtrangers : our ſwords re- 
turned, not unſtained with blood : nor did the kings 
of the world rejoice. Why do I remember the 
battles of my youth ? My hair is mixed with gray. 
My hand forgets to bend the bow; and J lift a 
lighter ſpear.” O that my joy would return, as when 


I firſt beheld the maid ; the white boſomed daughter 


of ſtrangers, Moina + with the dark-blue eyes! 

« Tell,” ſaid the mighty Fingal, © the tale of thy 
youthful days. Sorrow like a cloud on the ſun, 
ſhades the ſoul of Cleſsammor. Mournful are thy 
thoughts, alone, on the banks of the roaring Lora. 
Let us hear the forrow of thy. youth, and the dark- 
nels of thy das. 

„It was in the days of peace,” replied the great 
Cleſsammor, I came, in my bounding ſhip, to Bal- 
elutha's | walls of towers. The winds had roared 

NAY behind 


* Cleſſamh-mor, mighty deeds. : 

+ Moina, ſoft in temper and perſon. We find the 
Britiſh names in this poem derived from the Galic, which 
s 2 proof that the ancient language of the whole iſland 
was one and the ſame. | ; 

+ Balclutha, i. e. the town of Clyde, probably the 
Alcluth of Bede. 
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behind my fails, and Clutha's & ſtreams received my 
dark-boſomed veſſel, Three days I remained in 
Reuthamir's halls, and ſaw that beam of light, his 
daughter. The joy of the ſhell went round, and the 
dons hero gave the fair. Her breaſts were like foam 
on the wave, and her eyes like ſtars of light: her 
hair was dark as the raven's wing: her ſoul was 
generous and mild. My love for Moina was great; 

and my heart poured forth in joy. 
Ihe fon of a ſtranger came; a chief who loved 
the white boſomed Moina. His words were might 
in the hall, and he often half unſheathed his fared 
Where, he ſaid, is the mighty Comhal, the reſtle( 
wanderer 1? Comes he, with his hoſt, to Balclutha, 
fince Cleſsammor is fo. bold? My foul, I replied, 0 
warrior! burns in a light of its own. I ſtand with. 
cout fear in the midſt of thouſands, though the vali. 
ant are diſtant far. Stranger ! thy words are mighty, 
for Cleſsammor is alone. But my fword trembles by 
my fide, and longs to glitter in my hand. Speak no 
| 


more of Comhal, ſon of the winding Clutha !?” 
The ſtrength of his pride aroſe. We fought; 
he fell beneath my ſword. The banks of Clutha 
heard his fall, and a thouſand ſpears glittered around, 
I fought : the ſtrangers prevailed : I plunged into the 
ſtream of Clutha, My white fails roſe over the 
waves, and I bounded on the dark-blue ſea. Moira 
came'to the ſhore, and rolled the red eye of her tears: 
her dark hair flew on the wind; and I heard he 
ciries 


“ Clutha, or Cluath, the Galic name of the river Clyde, 
the ſigniſication of the word is bending, in alluſion to tht 
winding courſe of that river. From Clutlia is derived it 
Latin name, Glotta. 7 >, 

+ The word in the original here rendered reftlefs wan. 
derer, is Scuta, which is the true origin of the Scot: of 
©! the Romans: an opprobrious name impoſed by the Britons, 
| | on the Caledonians, on account of the continual incurles 

1 into their country. | | 2 


* 


are in 1 r meaſure, as this ſong of Fingal. 
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cries. Often did I turn my ſhip ! but the winds of 
the eaſt prevailed. Nor Clutha ever fince have I 
ſeen : nor Moina of the dark-brown hair. She fell 
on Balelutha; for I have ſeen her ghoſt. I knew her 
as ſhe came through the duſky night, along the 
murmur of Lora: ſhe was like the new moon ſeen 
through the gathered miſt : when the ſky pours down 
its taky ſnow, and the world is ſilent and dark.“ 

« Raiſe®, ye. bards,” faid the mighty Fingal, 


« the praiſe of unhappy Moina.. Call her ghoſt, 


with your ſongs, to our hills; that ſhe may reſt with 


the fair of Morven, the ſun-beams cf other days, 


and the delight of heroes of o:d.. ] have ſeen the 
walls of Balclutha, but they were deſolate. | The 
fire had reſounded: in the halls: and the voice of the 
people is heard no more. The ſtream of Clutha was 
removed: from its place, by the fall of the walls. 
The thiſtle ſhook, there its lonely head: the moſs 
whiſtled to the wind, The fox looked out, from 
the windows, the rank graſs of the wall waved round 
his head. Deſolate is the dwelling of Moina, ſilence 


is in the houſe of her fathers. Raiſe the ſong of 


mourning, O bards, over the land of ſtrangers. 
They have but fallen before us: for, one day, we 
muſt fall. Why doſt thou build the hall, fon of the. 
winged days? Thou lookeſt from thy towers to-day; 
yet a few years, and the blaſt: of the deſart comes; 
it howls in thy empty court, and whiſtles round thy 
half-worn ſhield. And let the: blaſt” of the deſart 
come | we ſhall be renowned in our day. The mark 


*The title of this poem; in- the original, is Duan na 
1101, i. e. The poem of the Hymns ; probebly on ac- 
count of its many digreſſions from the iubject, all Which 
Fingal 3s 
celebrated by the Irith hiſtorians for his wiſdom in making 
laws, his- poetical genius, and his fore-knowledpge of events. 
—O'Flaherty goes ſo far as to ſay, that Tingals laws 


vere extant in is Own time. 
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of my arm ſhall be in the battle, and my name in 
the ſong. of bards. Raiſe the ſong ; ſend round the 
ſhell: and let joy be heard in my hall. When thou 
ſun of heaven, ſhalt fail! if thou ſhalt fail, thou 
mighty light ! if thy brightneſs is for a ſeaſon, like 
Fingal ; our fame ſhall ſurvive thy beams.” | 

Such was the ſong of Fingal, in the day of his 
joy. His thouſand bards leaned forward from their 
ſeats, to hear the voice of the king. It was like the 
. muſic of the harp on the gale of the ſpring. Lovely 
were thy thoughts, O Fingal! why had not Offian 
the ſtrength of thy ſoul? But thou ſtandeſt alone, 
my father; and who can equal the king of Morven 
The night paſſed away in ſong, and morning re- 
turned in joy; the mountains ſhewed their gray 
heads; and the blue face of ocean ſmiled. The 


white wave is ſeen tumbling round the diſtant rock; 


the gray miſt riſes, ſlowly, from the lake. It came, 
in the figure of an aged man, along the ſilent plain. 
Its large limbs did not move in ſteps; for a ghoſt 
ſupported it in mid air. It came towards Selma's 

Hall, and diſſolved in a ſhower of blood. 

The king alone beheld the terrible fight, and. he 
foreſaw the death of the people. He came, in ſilence, 
to hs hall; and took his father's ſpear. The mall 


rattled on his breaſt. The heroes roſe around. 


They looked in filence on each other, marking the 


eyes of Fingal. They ſaw the battle in his face: 


the death of armies on his ſpear.” A thouſand ſhields, 
at once, are placed on their arms; and they drew a 
thouſand ſwords. The hall of Selma brightened 
around. The clang of arms aſcends. The gray 
dogs howl in their place. No word is among the 
mighty chiefs, Each marked the eyes of the king; 
and half aſſumed his ſpear. | 
„ Sons of Morver,” begun the king, „this is 
no time to fill the ſhell. "The battle darkens near 
us; and death hovers over the land. Some Bat 
| "7 1 
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in the midſt of their people.” 
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the friend of Fingal, has forewarned us of the foe. 


The ſons of the ſtranger come from the darkly rol- 
ling ſea, For, from rhe water, came the ſign of 
Morven's gloomy danger. Let each aſſume his 
heavy ſpear, and gird on his father's ſword. Let the 
dark helmet riſe on every head; ,and the mail pour 
its lightning from every fide. The battle gathers 
like à tempeſt, and ſoon ſhall ye hear the roar of 
death.” | | 


The hero moved on before his hoſt, like a cloud 


before a ridge of heaven's fire; when it pours on 
the ſky of night, and mariners foreſee a ſtorm. On 
Cona's riſing heath they ſtood: the white boſomed 


maids beheld them above like a grove; they foreſaw 


the death of their youths, and looked towards the ſea 
with fear. Lhe white wave deceived them for diſtant 
fails, and the tear is on their cheek. I he ſun roſe 
on the fea, and we beheld a diſtant fleet.” Like the 
miſt of ocean they came: and poured their youth 
upon the coaſt, The chief was among them, like 


the ſtag in the midſt of the herd: His ſhield is ſtud- 


ded with gold, and ſtately ſtrode the king of ſpears. 
He moved towards Selma; his thouſands moved 
behind. | | * I 

4 Go with thy ſong of peace,” ſaid Fingal; © go, 
Ullin, to the king of ſwords, Tell him that-we are 
mighty in battle; and that the ghoſts of our foes are 
many. But renowned are they who have feaſted in 
my halls! they ſhew the arms * of my fathers in a 
forcig1 land: the ſons of the ſtrangers wonder, and 
bleſs the friends of Morven's race; for our names 
have been heard afar; the kings of the world ſhook 


lt was a cuſtom among the ancient Scots, to exchange 
arms with their gueſts, and thoſe arins were preſerved long 
in the different families, as monuments of the friendſhip 
wich ſubſiſted between their anceſtors wy 


— 


Ullin 
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Ulin went with his ſong. Fingal reſted on his 
ſpear : he ſaw the mighty foe in his'armour : and he 
bleſt the ſtranger's ſon. © How ſtately art thou, fon 


of the ſea! ſaid the king of woody Morven, 
Thy ſword is a beam of might by thy fide: thy 


ſpear is a fir that defies the ſtorm. The varied face 
of the moon is not broader than thy ſhield. Ruddy 
is thy face of youth! ſoft the ringlets of thy hair 
But this tree may fall; and his memory be forgot |! 
The daughter of the ſtranger will be fad, and look. 


to the rolling ſea: the children will ſay, Ve fee a flip; 
| perhaps it is the king of Balclutha. The tear ſtarts from 
their mother's eye. Her thoughts are of him that 


fleeps in Morven.” | IE s 1 
Such were the words of the king, when Ullin 


came to the mighty Carthon: he threw down the 


ſpear before him; and raiſed the ſong of. peace. 
Come to the feaft of Fingal, Carthon, from the 


rolling ſea } partake the feaſt of the king, or lift the 
ſpear of war. The ghoſts of our foes are many: but | 


renowned are the friends of Morver! © Behold that 
field, O Carthon; many a green hill riſes there, 
with -moſſy ſtones and ruſtling graſs: theſe are the 
tombs of Fingal's foes, the ſons of the rolling ſea.” 
e Doſt thou ſpeak to the feeble in arms,“ faid 
Carthon, „ bard of the woody Morven ? 1s my face 
pale for fear, fon of the peaceful ſong? Why, then, 
doſt thou think to darken my ſoul with: the tales of 
thoſe who! fell? My arm has fought in the battle; 
my renoun is known afar. Go to the feeble in 


arms, and bid them yield to Fingal. Have not 


ſeen the fallen Balclutha? And ſhall J feaſt with 
Comhal's ſon? Comhal! who threw his fire in the 


midſt of my father's hal]! I was young, and knew 
not the cauſe why the virgins wept. Ihe columns 


of ſmoke pleaſed mine eye, when they roſe above my 
walls; I often looked back, with gladneſs, when my 
friends fled along the hill. But when the years of 
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my youth came on, I beheld the moſs of my fallen 


walls: my ſigh aroſe with the morning, and my tears 
deſcended with night. Shall I not fight, I faid to my 
ſoul, againſt the children of my foes? And I will 
fight, O bard; I feel the ſtrength of my ſoul.” 

His people gathered around the hero, and drew, 
at once, their ſhining ſwords. He ſtands, in the 


midſt, like a pillar of fire; the tear half-ſtarting from 
his eye, for he thought of the fallen Balclutha, and 


the crowded pride of his foul aroſe. Sidelong he 
looked up to the hill, where our heroes ſhone in 


arms; the ſpear trembled in his hand: and; bending: 


forward, he ſeemed to threaten: the king. 
« Shall I,” faid Fingal to his foul, “ meet, at 


once, the king: Shall F ſtop him, in the midſt of 
his courſe, before his fame fha}l ariſe ? But the bard, 


hereafter, may ſay, when he ſees the tomb of Car- 


thon; Fingal took his thouſands, along with him, 
to battle, before the noble Carthon fell No: bard 
of the times to come ! thou ſhalt not leſſen Fingal's 
fame. My heroes will fight the youth, and Fingal 


behold the battle. If he overcomes, I ruſh, in my 
ſtrength, like the roaring ſtream of Cona. Who, of 
my heroes, will meet the ſon of the rolling fea ? 
Many are his warriors on the coaſt : and ſtrong is 


his aſhen ſpear !”? | 


Cathul * roſe, in his ſtrength, the ſon of the mighty 
Lormar : three hundred youths attend the chief, the 
race+ of his native ſtreams, Feeble was his 'arm 
againſt Carthon, he fell; and his heroes fled. Connalt 

as EP. reſumed 


» Cath-huil, the eye of battle. 3 

+ It: appears, from this paſſage, that clanſhip was eſta- 
bliſhed, in the days of Fingal, though not on the ſame 
footing 'with the preſent tribes in the north of Scotland. 


I This Connal is very much celebrated, in ancient po- 


etry, for his wiſdom and valour: there is a ſmall tribe 
ſtill ſubſiſting, in the North, who pretend they are de- 


ſcended from him. 
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154 CART HON : 
reſumed the battle, but he broke his heavy fpear : he 


lay bound on the field : and Carthon purſued his 
people. © Cleſsammor !” ſaid the king* of Morven, 


«© where is the ſpear of thy ſtrength ? Wilt thou be. 


hold Connal bound; thy friend, at the ſtream of 
Lora? Riſe, in the light of thy ſteel, thou friend of 
Comhal, Let the youth of Balclutha feel the 
ſtrength of Morven's race.” He roſe in the ſtrength 


© of his ſteel, ſhaking his grizly locks. He fitted the 


{ſhield to his ſide ; and ruſhed, in the pride of valour, 
Carthon ſtood, on that heathy rock, and ſaw the 
Heroes approach. - He loved the terrible joy of his 
face: and his ſtrength, in the lacks of age. © Shall 
I litt that ſpear,” he faid, « that never ſtrikes, but 


once, a foe? Or ſhall I, with the words of peace, 


preſerve the -warrior's life? Stately are his ſteps of 
age! lovely the remnant of his years. Perhaps it is 
the love of Moina ; the father of Car-borne Carthon. 


Often have I heard, that he dwelt at the echoing 
ſtream of Lora. Fs 1 


Such were his words, when Cleſsämmor came, 


and lifted high his pear. The youth received it on 
his ſhield, and ſpoke the words of peace. Warrior 


of the aged locks! Is there no youth to lift the 


ſpear? Haſt thou no fon, to raiſe the ſhield before 


his father, and to meet the arm of youth ? Is the 


ſpouſe of thy love no more? or weeps ſhe over the 


tombs of thy ſons? Art thou of the kings of men! 
form will be the fame of my ſword if thou halt 
It will be great, thou ſon of pride begun the tall 
Cleſsammor, I have been renowned in battle; but 


1 never told my name + to a foe. Yield to me, 2. 


* Fingal did not then know that Carthon was the ſon 
of Cleſſammor. W 
7 To tell one's name to an enemy was reckoned, in 

thoſe days of heroiſin, a manifeſt evaſion of fighting him: 


for, 
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of the wave, and then thou ſhalt know, that the 
mark of my ſword is in many a field. „I never 


yielded, king of ſpears ! replied the noble pride of 


Carthon : © I have alſo fought in battles; and I be- 


hold my future fame. Deſpiſe me not, thou chief 


of men; my arm, my ſpear is ſtrong. Retire 
among thy Finds, and let young heroes fight.” 
« Why doſt thou wound my foul,” replied Cleſsam- 


mor with à tear? „Age does not tremble on my 
| Shall 1 fly in 
Fingal's ſight ; in the ſight of him I loved? Son of 


hand; I ſtill can lift the ſword. 
the ſea ! I never fled: exalt thy pointed ſpear.” 


They fought, like two contending winds, that 


ſtrive to roll the wave. Carthon bade his ſpear to 


err; for he ſtill thought that the foe was the ſpouſe 


of Moina. He broke Cleſsämmor's beamy ſpear in 
twain: and ſeized his thining ſword. But as Carthon 
was binding the chief; the chief drew the dagger of 
his fathers. He ſaw the %e's uncovered ſide; and 
ed, there, a wound. e 
Fingal ſaw Cleſsammor low: he moved in the 
ſound of his ſteel. The hoſt ſtood ſilent, in his pre- 
ſence; they turned their eyes towards the hero. He 
came, like the ſullen noiſe of a ſtorm, before the 
winds ariſe: the hunter hears it in the vale, and fe- 


tires to the cave of the rock. Carthon ſtood in his. 


place: the blood is ruſhing down his fide : he faw 
the coming down of the king; and his hopes of 
fame aroſe *; but pale was his cheek : his hair flew 


looſe, 


for, if it was once known, that friendſhip ſubſiſted, of old, 
between the anceſtors of the combatants, the battle im- 
mediately ceaſed ; and the ancient amity of their fore- 
fathers was renewed. A man who tells bis name to bis 
enemy, was of old an ignominicus term for a coward. 

* This expreſſion admits of a double meaning, either 
that Carthon hoped to acquire glory by killing Fingal, or 


to be rendered famous by falling by his hand; the lalt is | 


the moſt probable, as Carthon is already wounded. 
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looſe, his helmet ſhook on high: te force of Car. 
thon failed! but his ſoul was ſtror g. 

-. Fingal beheld the heroes blood; he ſtopt the 
uplifted ſpear. © Yield, king of ſwords !” faid 
Comhal's ſon; I behold thy blood. Thou haſt 
been mighty in battle; and thy fame ſhall never 


fade.“ Art thou the king ſo far renowned,“ re- 


plied the car-borne Carthon? „ Art thou that light 
of death, that frightens the kings of the world. But 


why ſhould Carthon aſk? for he is like the ſtream of 


his deſart; ſtrong, as a river, in his courſe: ſwift as 


the eagle of the ſky. O that I had fought with the 
king; that my fame might be great in the ſong! 
that the hunter, beholding my tomb, might ſay, he 


fought with the mighty Fingal. But Carthon dies 
unknown! he has poured out his force on the 
feeble.” Fry, TE pg” Fe | 2 
gut thou ſhalt not die unknown,“ replied the 
king of woody Morven- * my bards are many, 0 
Carton, and their ſongs deſcend to future times. 
The children. of the years to come ſhall hear the fame 
of Carthon; when they fit round the burning oak“, 
and the night is ſpent in the ſongs of old. The 
hunter, fitting in the heath, ſhall hear the ruſtling 
blaſt; and, raiſing his eyes, behold the rock where 
Carthon fell. He ſhz'l turn to his ſon, and thew 
the place where the mighty fought ; There the king of 
Balclutha fought, like the firength of a thouſand flreams." 
Joy roſe in Carthon's face: he lifted his heavy 
es. He gave his ſword to Fingal], to lie within his 


hall, that the memory of Balclutha's king might 


remain on Morven. The battle. ceaſed along the 
field, for the bard had ſung the ſong of peace. Ur. 
| = | - chie 


2 Is the north of Scotland, till very latel y, they burnt 
a large trunk of an oak at their feſtivals; it was called 
" tbe trunk of the feaſt, Time had fo much conſecrated 


the cuſtom, that the vulgar thought it a kind of ſacrileg: 


CO Tg £2, . DB Moo moos 


a r 57 
chiefs gathered round the Falling Carthon, and heard 


his words, with ſighs. Silent they leaned on their 
ſpears, while Balclutha's hero ſpoke. His hair fighed 
in the wind, 2nd his words were feeble. 

King of Morven,” Carthon ſaid, «I fall in the 
midſt of my courſe. A foreign tomb recelves, in 


youth, the laſt of Reuthämir's race. Darkneſs 


dwells in Balclutha: and the ſhadows of grief in 
Crathmo. But raiſe my remembrance on the banks 
of Lora: where my fathers dwelt. Perhaps the huſ- 
band of Moina will mourn over his fallen Carthon.“ 
His words reached the heart of Cleſsammor : he 
fell, in filence, on his fon. The hoſt ſtood darkened 
around: no voice is on the plains of Lora. Night 
came, and the moon, from the eaſt, looked on the 
mournful field: but ſtill they ſtood, like a filent 


grove that lifts its head on Gormal, wha” the loud 


winds are laid, and dark autumn is on the plain. 


Three days they mourned over Carthon ; on the 


fourth his father died. In the narrow plain of the 
rock they lie; and a dim ghoſt defends their tomb. 
There lovely Moina is often ſeen ; when the ſun- 


beam darts on the "rack, and all ard is dark. 
There ſhe is ſeen, Malvina, but not like the daugh- 


ters of the hill. Her robes are from the langere 
land; and ſhe is ſtill alone. 

Fingal was ſad for Carthon; he deſired his bards 
to mark the day, when ſhadowy autumn returned. 
And often did they mark the day, and ſing the hero's 
praiſe, © Who comes ſo dark from ocean's roar, 
like autumn's ſhadowy cloud? Death is trembling in 


his hand! his eyes are flames of fire! Who roars 


along dark Lora's heath ? Who but Carthon king of 


ſwords ? The people fall ! ſee ! how he ſtrides, like 
the ſullen ghoſt of Morven ! But there he lies a 


goodly oak, which ſudden blaſts overturned | When 
thalt thou riſe, Balclutha's joy ! lovely car-borne 
Carthon ? Who comes ſo dak from ocean's roar, 
Vol. I. | O like 
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like autumn's ſhadowy cloud ?” Such were the words 


of the bards, in the day of their - mourning: I have 


accompanied their voice; and added to their ſong. 
My ſoul has been mournful for Carthon ; he fell in 
the days of his valour: and thou, O Cleſsimmor ! 
where is thy dwelling in the air? Has the youth for- 
got his wound? And flies he, on the clouds, with 


_ thee? I feel the fun, O Malvina, leave me to my 


reſt. . Perhaps they may come to my dreams; [ 
think I hear a feeble voice. The beam of heaven 
delights ro ſhine on the grave of Carthon: I feel it 


0 


O thou that rolleſt above, round as the ſhield of 
my fathers | Whence are thy beams, O ſun! thy 
everlaſting. light? Thou comeſt forth, in thy awful 
beauty, and the ſtars hide themſelves in the ſky; the 
moon, cold and pale, ſinks in the weſtern wave. 
But thou thyſelf moveſt alone: who can be a com- 
panion of thy courſe! The oaks of the mountains 
fall: the mounta ns themſelves decay with years; 
the ocean ſhrinks and grows again: the moon herſef 
is loſt in heaven; but thou art for ever the ſame; 


rejoicing in the brightneſs of thy courſe. When the 


world is dark with tempeſts; when thunder rolls, 
and lightning flies; thou lookeſt in tliy beauty, from 


the clouds, and laugheſt at the ſtorm. But to Offian, 


thou lookeſt in vam; for he beholds thy beams no 


more; whether thy yellow hair flows on the eaſtern 


clouds, or thou trembleſt at the gates of the weſt. 
But thou art perhaps, like me, for a ſeaſon, and thy 
years will have an end. Thou ſhalt ſleep in thy 
clouds, careleſs of the voice cf the morning. Exult 
then, O ſun, in the ſtrength of thy youth! Age is 


dark and unlovely; it is like the glimmerng light of 
the moon, when it ſhines through broken clouds, 


and the miſt is on the hills; the blaſt of the north is 
on the plain, the traveller ſhrinks in the midſt of his 


* 


Journey. 
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6ꝛT ) 


THE TUNE 


Arth, the ſon of Cairbre, ſupreme king 4 Ireland, tying} 


was ſucceeded by his fon Cormac, a minor. Cuchullin, the 


ſon of Semo, who had rendered himſelf famous by his great 
actions, and who refided, at the time, with Connal, the fon 
of Caithbat, in Uiſter, was elected regent. In the twent y- 
_ ſeventh year of Cuchullin's age, and the third of his admi- 


nitration, Torlath, the ſon of Cantela, one of the chiefs 
of that colony of Be'gae, who were in poſſeſſion of the ſouth 
of Ireland, rebelled in Connaught, and advanced towards 


Temora, in order to dethrone Cormac, who excepting, 
_  Feradath,, afterwards king of Ireland, was the only one of 


the Scuttiſh race of kings exiſting i in that country. Cuchullin 
marched againſt him, came up with him at the lake of Lego, 
and totally defeated bis forees. Torlath fell in the battle 


by Cuchullin's hand; but as he himſelf prefled too eagerly 


on the flying enemy, he was mortally wounded by an arrow, 
and died the ſecond day after, The good fortune of Cor- 
mae fell with Cuchullin: many fet up for themfelves, and 
anarchy and confuſion reigned, At Jaſt Cormac was taken 
off; and Cairbar,. lord of Arha, one of the competitors for 


the throne, having defeated all his rivals, became ſole 


monarch of Ireland The family s Fingal, who were in 


the intereſt of Cormac's family, weie reſolv ed to deprive 


Cairbar of the throne he had uſurped, Fingal arrived ſi om 
Scotland with an army, cefeated the friends of Cairbar, and 


_ re-eſtabliſhed the family of Cormac in the poſſeſſion of the 


kingdom. The preſent poem corcerns the death of Ca- 
chullin It is, in the original, called Duan loch Leigo, i. e. 
The poems of Lego's Lake, and is an epiſode introduced in 
2 great poem, which celebrated the laſt expedition of Fingal 


into lreland The greateſt part of the poem is loſt, and 


nothing remains but ſome epiſodes, which a few old people 
in the north of Scotland retaia on memory. | 


* 


tor thou art pleaſant, and 


paſt times in my hall? Sing on, ſweet voice, 
arrieſt away my night 


2 with 


I e Fingnt's 75 ? Or is the voice of 


—— —ẽ 


with the night, When wilt thou come in thine 
arms, O chief of moſſy Tura?“ 


car-borne Sorglan ? But retire to the hall of ſhells; 
to the beam of the burning oak. Attend to the 
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with joy. Sing on, O Bragtla, daughter of Va 


- __ borne Sorglan ? 


e It is the white wave of the rock, and not Cu- 
chullin's fails. Often do the miſts deceive me for 


the ſhip of my love! when they riſe round ſome 


ghoſt, and ſpread their gray ſkirts on the wind, 
Why doſt thou delay thy coming, fon of the ge- 
nerous Semo? Four times has autumn returned 
with its winds, and, raiſed the ſeas of Togorma*, 
fince thou haſt been in the roar of battles, and Bra- 
gela diſtant far. Hills of the ifle of miſt ! when will 
e anſwer to his hounds? But ye are dark in your 
clouds, and fad Bragtla calls in vain. Night comes | 
rolling down: the face of ocean fails. The heath- 
cock's head is beneath his wing: the hind ſleeps 
with the hart of the deſart. They ſhall riſe with the 
morning's light, and feed on the moily ſtream. But 
my tears return with the ſun, my fighs come on 


Pleaſant is thy voice in Oſſian's ear, daughter of 


murmur of the ſea: it rolls at Dunſcaich's walls: 
let ſleep deſcend on thy blue eyes, and the hero come 

to thy dreams, — _ 3 12 
Cuchullin ſits at Lego's lake, at the dark rolling of 
waters. Night is around the hero; and his thou- 
ſands ſpread on the heath: a hundred oaks burn in 
the midſt, the feaſt of ſhells is ſmoking wide. "eh 
E | ſtrikes 


* Togorma, 4. e. the ifland of blue waves, one of 
the Hebrides, was ſubject to Connal, the fon of Caithbat, 
Cuchullin's friend. He is ſometimes called the fon of 
Colgar, from one of that name who was the founder of 
the family. Connal, a few days before the news of Tor- 
lath's revolt came to Temora, had ſailed to Logorma, 
his native ifle ; where he was detained by contrary wind: 
during the war in which Cuchullin was killed, 


= 


in the beam; the ruſtling blaſt of night is near, and 
lifts his aged hair. His ſong is of the blue Togorma, 
and of its chief, Cuchullin's friend. Why art 
thou abſent, Connal, in the day of the gloomy 
ſtorm? The chiefs 'of the ſouth have convened 
zoainſt the car-borne Cormac : the winds detain thy 
fails, and thy blue waters roll around thee. But 


Corinac is not alone: the ſon of Semo fights his 


battles. Semo's ſon his battles fights ! the terror of 


me ſtranger | he that is like the vapour of death, 


flowly borne by ſultry winds. The ſun reddens in 
its preſence, the people fall around.“ 

duch was the ſong of Carril, when a ſon of the 
foe appeared ; he threw down his pointleſs ſpear, and 
poke the words ot Torlath, Torlath the chief of 
heroes, from Lego's ſable ſarge : he that led his 
thouſands to battle, againſt car-borne Cormac, Cor- 
mac, who was diſtant far, in 1'emora's* echoing 
halls: he learned to bend the bow of his fathers ; 


and to lift the ſpear. Nor long didſt thou lift the 
ſpear, mildly-ſhining beam of youth] death ſtands 


dim behind thee, like the darkened half of the 
moon behind its growing light. Cuchullin roſe 
before the bard +, that came from generous Lor- 
lath; he offered him the ſhell of joy, and ho- 
noured the ſon of ſongs. © Sweet voice of Lego 
he faid, - what are the words of Torlath? Comes 

| A. he 


* The royal palace of the Iriſh kings; Teamhrath ac- 
cording to ſome of the bards. 

+ The bards were the heralds of ancient times; and 
their perſons were ſacred on account of their office, In 
later times they abuſed that privilege; and as their perſons 
were inviolable, they ſatyriſed and lampooned lo frecly 
thole who were not liked by their patrons, that they be- 
came a public nuiſance. Screened under the character of 
beralds, they groſsly abuſed the enemy when he would 
ot accept the terms they offered. 


ſtrikes the harp, beneath; a tree; his gray locks glitter 
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he to our feaſt or battle, the car-borne ſon of Can. 
tela* ?”? ?ꝰ 

„ He comes to thy battle,“ replied the bard, « to 
the ſounding firife of ſpears. When morning is gray 
on Lego, Torlath will fight on the plain: and wilt 
thou meet him, in thine arms, king of the iſle of 
miſt ? Terrible is the ſpear of Torlath ! it is a me- 
teor of night. He lifts it, and the people fall : death 
fits in the lightning of his ſword.” « Do 1 tear,” 
replied Cuchullin, & the ſpear of car-borne 'Torlath 
He is brave as a thouſand heroes; but my foul de- 
lights in war. The ſword reſts not by the fide of 
Cuchullin, bard of the times of old! Morning hall 
meet me on the plain, and gleam on the blue arms 
of Semo's ſon. But fit thou, on the heath, O bard! 
and let us hear thy voice: partake of the joyful thell: 


and hear the ſongs of Temora.” 


This is no time,“ replied the bard, « to hear 
the ſong of joy; when the mighty are to meet in 
battle like the ftrength of the waves of Lego. Why 
art thou fo dark, Slimora + ! with all thy filent 
woods? No preen ftar trembles on thy top; no 
moon-beam on thy fide. But the meteors of death 
are there, and the gray watry forms of ghoſts, 
Why art thou dark, Slimora ! with thy ſilent 
wocds ?” He retired, in the ſound of his ſong; 
Carril accompanied his voice. The muſic was like 
the memory of joys that are paſt, pleaſant and mourn- 
ful to the ſoul. The ghoſts of departed bards heard 
it from, Slimora's ſide. Soft ſounds ſpread along the 
wood, and the filent valleys of night rejoice. 90, 
When he fits in the ſilence of noon, in the valley of 
his breeze, the humming of the mountain bee comes 
to Oſſian's ear: the gale drowns it often in its courle; 
but * e ſound returns again. 

| « Raiſe,” 


» Cram ele 4 | head ! of 0 a family. 
+ Slia'-mor, great Hill. 
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« Raiſe,” faid Cuchullin, to his hundred bards, 
« the ſong of the noble Fingal] : that ſong which he 
hears at night, when the dreams of his reſt deſcend : 
when the bards ſtrike the diſtant harp, and the faint 
light gleams on Selma's walls. Or let the grief of 
Lara rife, and the ſighs of the mother of Calmar *, 
when he was ſought, in vain, on his hills; and ſhe 
beheld his bow in the hall. Carril, place the ſhield 
of Caithbat on that branch ; and let the ſpear of Cu- 
chullin be near ; that the found of my battle may 
riſe with the gray beam of the eaſt.” The hero 
Jeaned on his father's ſhield : the ſong of Lara roſe. 
The hundred bards were diſtant far: Carril alone is 


near the chief. The words of the ſong were his; 


and the ſound of his harp was mournful. 

« Alclétha with the aged locks ! mother of car- 
borne Calmar | why doſt thou look towards the 
deſart, to behold the return of thy ſon? T hele are 
not his heroes, dark on the heath : nor is that the voice 
of Calmar: it is but the diſtant grove, Alcletha! but 
the roar of the mountain wind !'? Who bounds 


over Lara's ſtream, ſiſter of the noble Calmar ? Does 


not Alcletha behold his ſpear? But her eyes are dim! 
Is it not the ſon of Matha, daughter of my love? 
| « Tt 


* Calmar the ſon cf Matha. His death is related at 
large,” in the third book of Fingal. He was the only ſon 
of Matha : and the family was extinct in him. The feat 
of the family was on the banks of the river Lara, in the 
neighbourhood of Lego, and probably near the place where 
Cuchullin lay; which circumſtance ſuggeſied to him, the 
lamentation of Alcletha over her ſon. . 

+ Ald-cla'tha, decaying beauty ; probably a poet ical 
name given the mother of Calmar, by the bard himſelf. 


j Alcletha ſpeaks. Calmar had promiſed to return, by 


a certain day, and his mother and his lifter Alona are repre- 
ſented by the bard as looking, with impatience, towards 


that quarter where they expected Calmar would make his 


appearance. ö 
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It is but an aged oak, Alcletha !” replied the 
lovely weeping Alona*, « It is but an oak, Alclitha, 
bent over Lara's ſtream. But who comes along ma 

plain? forrow is in his ſpeed. He lifts high the ſpear MW. 

of Calmar. Alcletha, it is covered. with blood ! 5 2 

4 But it is covered with the blood of foes +, ſiſter of 

car-borne Calmar ! his ſpear never returned unſtained 

with blood, nor his bow from the ſtrife of the mighty, 

The battle is conſumed in his preſence: he is a flame 

of death, Alona! Youth of the mournful ſpeed 

where is the ſon of Alcletha ? Does he return with 
his fame? in the midſt of his echoing ſhields ? Thou 
art dark and filent! Calmar is then no more. Tell 
me not, warrior, how he Fell, for 1 cannot hs of his 
Wound. | 
Why doft thou look towards the defart, mother 
of car-borne Calmar? - 

Such was the ſong of Carril, when Cuchullin lay 
on his ſhield : the bards reſted on their harps, and 
fleep fell ſoftly around. The ſon of Semo was 
awake alone; his ſoul was fixed on the war. The 

| burning oaks began to decay; faint red light is ſpread | 
A around. A feeble voice is heard: the ghoſt of Cal- 
mar came. He ſtalked in the beam. Dark is the 

wound in his fide. His hair is diſordered and looſe. 
Joy fits darkly on his face: and he ſeems to invite 
Cuchullin to his cave. 

« Son of the cloudy night!“ ſaid the Heng chief 
of Erin; Why doſt thou bend thy dark eyes on me, 
ghoſt of the car-borne Calmar; Wouldeſt thou 
frighten me, O Matha's ſon ! from the battles of 
Cormac? Thy hand was not feeble in war; neither 
Pa 4x | Ws was 
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* 8333 exquiſitely beautiful. 
t Alcletha ſpeaks. 

| + She addreſſes herſelf to Larnir, Calmar's friend, who 

; had returned with the news of his death. | 


was thy voice* for peace. How art thou changed, 

chief of Lara! if thou now doſt adviſe to fly! But, 
Calmar, I never fled. I never feared + the ghoſts of 
the deſart. Small is their knowledge, and weak their 
hands; their dwelling is in the wind. But my ſoul 
grows in danger, and rejoices in the noiſe of ſteel. 


„* N 


ghoſt; he delighted in battle, and his arm was like 
the thunder of heaven.“ 

He retired in his blaſt with joy, for he had bo 
the voice of his praiſe. The faint beam of the 
morning roſe, and the ſound of Caithbat's buckler 
ſpread. Green Ullin's warriors convened, like the 
roar of many ſtreams. The horn of war is heard 
over Lego; the mighty TI orlath came. 


« Why doſt thou come with thy thouſands, Cu- 
= chullin,” faid the chief of Lego. I know the 


ſtrength of thy arm, and thy foul is an unextinguiſhed 
1 fire Why fight we not on the plain, and let our 
' hoſt behold our deeds? Let them behold us like 


iy roaring waves, that tumble round a rock: the 

. YO haſten away, and look on their ſtrife with 
| ear.“ 

1 


« Thou riſeſt, like the ſun, on my foul,” replied 
the ſon of Semo. « Thine arm is mighty, O 
Torlath; and worthy of my wrath. Retire, ye men 
F of Ullin, to Slimora's ſhady fide ; behold the chief 

of Erin, in the day of his fame. Carril; tell to 


mighty Connal, if Cuchullin muſt fall, tell him 1 


Never was he abſent in battle, when the ſtrife of 
my fame aroſe, Let this ſword be before Cormac, 
like the beam of heaven: let his counſel ſound in 
Temora in the day of SIE: ” 


f 
p accuſed the winds which roar on TI ogorma's waves. 
f 
r 


He 


* See Calmar's ſpeech, 1 firſt book of Fingal. 
See Cuchullin's reply to Connal, concerning Crugal's 
ghoſt, F — B. II. 


r > = 


Retire thou to thy cave; thou art not Calmar's 
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He ruſhed, in the ſound of his arms, like the 


terrible ' ſpirit of Loda*, when he comes in the roz. 


of a thouſand ſtorms, and ſcatters battles from his 


eyes. He fits on a cloud over Lochlin's ſeas : his. 


mighty hand is on his ſword; and the winds lift his 
flaming locks. So terrible was Cuchullin in the day 
of his fame. Torlath fell by his hand, and Lego'; 
heroes mourned. They gather around the chief like 
the clouds of the defart. A thoufand ſwords rote at 
once; a thouſand arrows flew; but he ſtood like 2 
rock in the midit of a roaring ſea. They fell around; 
he ſtrode in blood: dark Slimora echoed wide. The 
ſons of Ullin came, and the battle ſpread over Lego, 
The chief of Erin overcame ; he returned over the 
field with his fame. But pale he returned ! The joy 
of his face was dark. He rolled his eyes in ſilence. 
The ſword hung, unſheathed, in his hand, and his 
ſpear bent at every ftep. BET; 
„ -Carril,” faid the king in ſecret, © the ſtrength 


ee” of Cuchullin fails. My days are with the years that 


are paſt: and no morning of mine ſhall ariſe. They 
- ſhall ſeek me at Temora, but I fhall' not be found, 
Cormac will weep in his hall, and ſay «© Where is 
Tura's chief? But my name is renowned ! my 
fame in the ſong of bards. The youth will fay in 
ſecret, „O let me die as Cuchullin died; renown 
clothed him like a robe; and the light of his fame is 
great.” Draw the arrow from my fide; and lay 


Cuchullin beneath that oak. Place the ſhield of 
Caithbat near, that they may behold me amidſt the 


arms of my fathers.” | * : 
„ And is the ſon of Semo fallen?” faid Carrl 
with a ſigh, ©« Mournful are Tura's _ and 

| PE. Bb B59 e ſorroy 


* Loda, in the third book of Fingal, is mentioned a3 
a placeof wo:ſhip in S andinavia; by the ſpirit of Loda, 
the poet probably means Odin, the great deity ot the 
northern nations. 7 
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be forrow dwells at Dunſcaich. Thy ſpouſe is left alone 
in her youth, the ſon * of thy love is alone. He 
T ſhall come to Bragela, and-aſk her why ſhe weeps. 
He ſhall lift his eyes to the wall, and ſee his father's 
ſword. © Whole ſword is that?“ he will ſay: and 
me ſoul of his mother is ſad. Who is that like the 
J hart of the deſart, in the murmur of his courſe: 
te His eyes look wildly round in ſearch of his friend. 
Connal, ſon of Colgar, where haſt thou been, when 
„the mighty fell? Did the ſeas of Togorma roll round 
4. ee? Was the wind of the ſouth in thy fails? The 
he mighty have fallen in battle, and thou waſt not there. 
Let none tell it in Selma, nor in Morven's woody 
ne nd; Fingal will be ſad, and the ſons of the deſart 
| mou mn. 458 W 
'] By the dark rolling waves of Lego they raiſed the 
bis bero's tomb. Luath +, at a diſtance, lies, the com- 
panion of Cuchullin, at the chaſe. 3 
oth Bleſt 4 be thy ſoul, ſon of Semo; thou wert 
he mighty in battle. Thy ſtrenth was like the ſtrength - 
hey of a ſtream : thy ſpeed like the eagle's wing. Thy 


a, 


nd, path 
4 * Conloch, who was afterwards very famous for his 

in rent exploits in Ireland. He was ſo remarkable for Eis 

wn erxterity in handling the javelin, that when a good markſ- 

e iz ban is deſcribed, it has paſſed into a proverb, in the north 

by of Scotland, He is unerring as the arm of Conlocb. 


WA + It was of old, the cuſtom to bury the favourite dog 

el rear the maſter. This was not peculiar to the ancient 
Scots, for we find it practiſed by many other nations in 
their ages of heroiſm. There is a ſtone ſhewn ſtill at 
Dunſcaich, in the iſle of Sky, to which Cuchullin com- 
monly bound his dog Luath. The ſtone goes by his name 
to this day. 5 | | ; 

{ This is the ſong of the bards over Cuchullin's tomb. 
Lvery ſtanza cloſes with ſome remarkable title of the 
bero, which was always the cuſtom in funeral elegies. 
The verſe of the ſong is a lyric meaſure, and it was of 
ad ſung to the harp. 5 | 
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path in the battle was terrible: the ſteps of death 
were behind thy ſword. Bleſt be thy ſoul, ſon of 
Semo; car-borne chief of Dunſcaich! Thou haſt 
not fallen by the ſword of the mighty, neither was 
thy blood on the ſpear of the valiant. The arroy 
caine, like the ſting of death in a blaſt : nor did the 
feeble hand, which drew the bow, perceive it. Peace 
to thy ſoul, in thy cave, chief of the iſle of mit! MW! 
The mighty are diſperſed at Temora: there is 
none in Cormac's hall. The king mourns in his 
youth, for he does not behold thy coming. The 
found of thy ſhield is ceafed : his foes are gathering 
round. Soft be thy reſt in thy cave, chief of Erin's 
wars | Bragela will not hope thy return, or ſee thy 
fails in ocean's foam. Her ſteps are not on the ſhore: 
nor her ear open to the voice of thy rowers. She 
fits in the hall of ſhells, and fees the arms of him 
that is no more. Thine eyes are full of tears, 
daughter of car-borne Sorglan ! Bleſt be thy ſoul in 
death, O chief of ſhady Cromla !”? 
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15 It may not be improper here, to give the ſtory which is the 
f foundation, of this poem, as it is handed down by tradition. 


en Uſnoth, lord of Etha, which is probably that part of Argyle- 
his WW ire which is near Loch Eta, an arm of the ſea in Lorn, 
"he had three ſons, Nathos, Althos, and Ardan, by Sliſſama, the 
ine daughter of Semo, and ſiſter to the celebrated Cuchullin. 
WW, The three brothers, when very young, were ſent over to 
n's Ireland, by their father, to learn the uſe of arms, under 
thy their uncle Cuchullin, who made a great figure in that king- 
"Ne: dom. They were juſt landed in Ulſter when the news of 


Che Cuchullin's death arrived. Nathos, though very young, 
took the command of Cuchullin's army, made head againſt 


im Cairbar the uſurper, and defeated him in ſeveral -battles. 
ars, Cairbar at laſt having foond means to murder Cormac the 


| in lawful king, the army of Na thos ſhifted ſides, and he him- 


ſelf was obliged return into Ulſter, in order to paſs over 


| into Scotland. | | EF : 
Dar-tliula, the daughter of Colla, with whom Cairbar was in 
love, reſided, at that time, in Selama, a caſtle in Uiſter ; 


ſhe ſaw, fell in love, and fled with Nathos; but a ſtorm 


riſing at ſea, they were unfortunately driven beck on that 
part of the coaſt of Ulſter, where Cairbar was encamped 


with his army, waiting for Fingal, who meditated an ex- 
pedition into Ireland, to re eſtabliſh the Scottiſh race of 


kings on the throne of that kingdom, The three brothers, 
after having defended themſelves, for ſome time, with great 


A. braver y, were overpowered and ſlain, and the unſortunate 
1 Dar thula killed herſelf upon the body of her beloved Nathos. 
Oſſian opens the poem, on the night preceding the death of 

the ſons of Uſnoth, and brings in, by way of epiſode, what: 

paſſed before. He relates the death of Dar taula differently. 


from the common tradition; his account is the moſt pro- 


bable, as ſuicide ſeems to have been unknown in thoſe early 
times: for no traces of it are found in the old poetry. 


——_— 


1 
— oF — —— — — 
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TYAUGHTER of heaven, fair art thou! the 
filence of thy face is pleaſant. Thou comeſt 


forth in lovelineſs: the ſtars attend thy blue ſteps in 


Vol I. e the 
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the eaſt. The clouds rejoice 1n he 0 
moon, and brighten their 1 * 
zs like thee in heaven, daughter of the . The 
ſtars are aſhamed in thy preſence, and turn aſide their 
green, ſparkling eyes. Whither doſt thou retire from 
thy courſe, when the darkneſs * of thy countenance 
grows? Haſt thou thy hall like Oſſian? Dwelleſt 
thou in the ſhadow of grief? Have thy ſiſters fallen 
from heaven? Are they who rejoiced with thee, at 
night, no more? Yes ! they have fallen, fair light 


and thou doſt often retire to mourn. But thou thy- | 


ſelf ſhalt fail, one night ; and leave thy blue path in 
heaven. The ſters will then lift their green heads: 
they who were aſhamed in thy preſence, will rejoice. 
Thou art now cloathed with thy brightneſs : look 
from thy gates in the ſky. Burſt the-cloud, O wind, 
that the daughter of night may look forth, that the 
ſhaggy mountains .may vrighten, and the ocean roll 
its blue waves in ligt. 

Nathos + is on the deep, and Althos that beam af 
youth, Ardan is near his brothers; they move in the 
gloom of their courſe. The ſons of Uſnoth move in 
darkneſs, from the wrath of car-borne Cairbar f. 
Who is that dim, by their fide? the night has 
covered her beauty. Her hair ſighs on ocean's wind; 
her robe ſtreams in duſky wreaths. She is like the 
fair ſpirit of heaven, in the midſt of his ſhadowy 
miſt, Who is it but Dar-thula $, the firſt of Erin's 

maids ! 
* The poet means the moon in her wane. 
1 Nathos ſignifies youtbſul ; Ailthos, exquiſite beau- 
ty ; Ardan, pride, 

+ Cairbar, who murdered Cormac. king of Ireland, and 
uſurped the throne. He was afterwards killed by Ofier 
the ſon of Oſſian in a ſingle combat. The poet, uf on 
ether occaſions, gives him the epithet of red-haired. 

Dar- tiula, or Dart-'huile, a woman with fine eyes. 


She was the moſt ſamous beauty of entiquity. * 
ayy 
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thers dwelt.. | 
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maids? She has fled from the love of Cairbar, with 
the car- borne Nathos. But the winds deceive thee, 
O Dar-thula ; and deny the woody Etha to thy fails. 
Theſe are not thy mountains, Nathos, nor is that the 
roar of thy climbing waves. The halls of Cairbar 
are near; and the towers of the foe lift their heads. 
Ullin ftretches-its-green-head-into the ſez ; and Tura's 
bay receives the ſhip. Where have ye been, ye 
ſouthern winds ! when. the ſons of my love were 
deceived ? But ye have been ſporting on plains, and 
purſuing the thiſtle's beard: O that ye had been 
ruſtling in the fails. of Nathos, till the hills of Etta 
roſe | till they roſe: in their clouds, and ſaw their 
coming chief | Long haſt thou been abſent, Nathos ! 
and the day of thy return is paſt. 8 

But the land. of: ſtrangers ſaw thee, lovely: thou 
waſt lovely in the eyes of Dar-thula. Thy face was 
like the light of the morning; thy hair like the raven's 


wing: Thy ſoul was. generous and mild, like the 


hour of the ſetting ſun. Thy words were the gale of 
the reeds, or the gliding ſtream of Lora. But when 
the rage of battle roſe, thou waſt like a ſea in a 
ſtorm; the clang of arms was terrible: the hoſt 
vaniſhed: at the found of thy courſe. It was then 


| Dar-thula beheld thee, from the top of her moſſy 


tower: from. the tower of. Seläma *, where her fa- 
P 2: ec Lovely 


day, when a woman is praiſed for her beauty, the common 


pPhbraſe is, that he ig as lovely as Dar-tbula, 


* The poet does not mean that Selama, which is men- 
tioned as the ſcat of Toſcar in Ulſter, in the poem of 
Conlath and Cuthona.. The word in the original fignifics 
either beautiful to behv1d, or a place with a pleaſant 
or wide proſpett.. In. thoſe. times, they built their houſes 
upon eminences, to command a view of the country, aud 


* 


to prevent their being ſurpriſed; many of them on that 


account, were called Selama. The famous Selma of 


Fingal is derived from the fame root. 
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Lovely art thou, O firanger ! !”>. the faid, 0 * 
her trembling ſoul aroſe. Fair art thou in thy battles, 
friend of the fallen Cormac !/* Why doſt thou ruſh 
on, in thy valour, youth of the ruddy look? Fey 
are thy hands, in battle, againſt the car-borne Cair. 
bar! O that I might be freed of his love ! + that! 
might rejoice in the preſence of Nathos | Bleſt ar: 
the rocks of Etha; they will behold his ſteps at the 
_ chaſe! they will fee his white boſom, when the winds 
lift his raven hair!“ 
Such were thy worlds, Dar-thula, in ' Selama' 
moſſy towers. But, now, the night is round thee: 
and the winds have deceived thy fails. The winds 
have deceived thy fails, Dar- thula: their bluſtering 
ſound is high. Ceaſe a little while, O north wind, 
and let me hear the voice of the lovely. Thy voice 
is lovely, Dar-thula, between the ruſtling blaſts. 
_ «Are theſe the rocks of Nathos, and the roar of 
his mountain ſtreams? Comes that beam of light 
from Uſnoth's nightly hall? The miſt rolls around, 
and the beam is feeble : but the light _ Dar-thul?' 
ſoul is the -car-borne chief of tha! Son of the 
generous Uſnoth, why that broken ſigh ? Are we 
not in the land of ſtrangers, chief of echoing Etha?“ 
« Theſe are not the rocks of Nathos, he replied, 
e nor the roar of his ſtreams. No light comes from 
Etha's halls, for they are diſtant far. We are in the 
land of ſtrangers, in the land of car-borne Cairbar. 
The winds have deceived us, Dar-thula.: Ullin lifts 
here her green hills. Go towards the north, Althos; 
be thy ſteps, Ardan, along the coaſt ; that the foe 
may not come in darkneſs, and our hopes of Etha 


5 fail. I will go towards that moſſy tower, and 
| who 


Cormc the young 2 of Ireland, who was mur 
dered by Cairbar. 
I That is, of the love of Cairbar. 
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who dwells about the beam. Reſt, Dar-thula, on 


- the ſhore ! reſt in peace, thou beam of light! the 


ſword of Nathos is around thee, like the lightning of 
heaven. N 6 i} 6 | 
He went. She ſat alone and heard the rolling of 
the wave. The big tear is in her eye; and ſhe looks 
for the car-borne Nathos. Her ſoul trembles at the 
blaſt. And ſhe turns her ear towards the tread of his 
feet. The tread of his feet is not heard. Where 
art thou, ſoa of my love ! The roar of the blaſt is 
around me. Dark is the cloudy night. But Nathos 
does not return. What detains thee chief of Etha ? 
Have the foes: met the hero in the ſtrife of the 
night 1. 15 2 

He returned; but his face was dark: he had ſeen 
his departed friend. It was the wall of Tura, and 


the ghoſt of Cuchullin ſtalked there. The ſighing of 
his breaſt was frequent; and the decayed flame of his 


eyes terrible. His ſpear was a column of. miſt :. the 
ſtars looked dim through his form. His voice was 
like hollow. wind in a cave: and he told the tale of 
grief. The ſoul of Nathos was ſad, like the ſun in 
the day of miſt, when his face is watry and dim. 

Why art thou ſad, O Nathos ??“ ſaid the lovely 
daughter of Colla. Thou art a pillar of light to 
Dar-thula: the joy of her eyes is in Etha's chief. 


Where is my, friend, but Nathos? My father. reſts 
in the tomb. Silence dwells on Selama : ſadneſs 


ſpreads on the blue ſtreams of my land. My friends 
have fallen; with; Cormac.. 'I tie mighty were ſlain 
in the battle of Ullin: | +34 | 
c Evening darkened on the plain. The blue 
ſtreams failed before mine eyes. The unfrequent 
blaſt came ruſtling in the tops of Selama's groves. 
My ſeat was beneath a tree on the walls of my 
fathers. Truthil paſt before my ſou! ; the brother of 
| „ ; my 
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my love; he that was abſent * in battle againſt the 
car-borne Cairbar. Bending on his ſpear, the gray. 


-haited Colla came: his downcalt face is dark, and 
ſorrow dwells in his ſoul. His ſword is on the ſide of 
the hero: the helmet of his fathers on his head. 
The battle grows in his breaſt. He ſtrives to hide 
— OS ITY TN bz; 

e Dar-thula,” he ſighing ſaid, “thou art the laſt 
of Colla's race. Truthil is fallen in battle. The 
- King + of Selama is no more. Cairbar comes, with 
his thouſands, towards Seläma's walls. Colla will 
meet his pride, and revenge his ſon. But where thall 
1 find thy ſafety, Dar-thula with the dark-brown 
hair ! thou art lovely as the fun-beam of heaven, and 
thy friends are low! “ And is the fon of battle 
fallen? JI faid with a burſting figh.-- Ceaſed the 
|» pms foul of Fruthil to lighten through the field? 
My fafety, Colla, is in that bow; I have learned to 
Pierce the deer. Is not Cairbar like the hart of the 
deſart, father of fallen Truthil ?? _ | 
The face of age brightened with joy: and the 
crowded tears of his eyes poured down. The lips of 
Colla trembled. His gray beard whiſtled in the blaſt, 
«Thou art the fiſter of Truthil,“ he faid ; © thou 
burneſt in the fire of his ſoul. Take, Dar-thula, 
take that ſpear, that brazen ſhield, that burniſhed 
helmet: they are the ſpoils of a warrior: a ſon of 


early 


* The family of Colla preſerved their loyalty to Cor- 
mac long after the death of Cuchullin. ; 
1 It is very common, in Ofliau's poetry, to give the 


title of king to every chief that was remarkable for his - 


valour. . | 

+ The poet, to make the ſtory of Dar-thula's arming 
\ herſelf for battle, more probable, makes her armour to be 
that of a very young man, otherwiſe it would ſhock all 
belief, that ſhe, who was very young, ſhould be able 70 


fixing of the arms. 
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early youth. When the light riſes on Selama, we 


oo to meet the car-borne Cairbar. But keep thou 
near the arm of Colla; beneath the ſhadow of m 
ſhield. Thy father, Dar-thula, could once defend 
thee, but age is trembling on his hand. The ſtren 


of his ard has failed, and his ſoul is darkened with ; 


. 
« We paſted the night i in tende. The light of 


morning roſe. I ſhone in the arms of battle. The 
oray-haired hero moved before. I he ſons of Selama 


convened around the ſounding ſhield of Colla. But 
few were they in the plain, and their locks were 


The youths had fallen with 'Truthil, in the nt or 


car-borne Cormac. 
„ Companions of my youth l faid Colla, « 


was not thus you have ſeen me in arms. It was — 


thus I ſtrode to battle, when the great Confadan fell. 
But ye are laden with grief. The darkneſs of age 
comes like the miſt of the defart. My ſhield is worn 
with years; my ſword is fixed * in its place. I ſaid 
to my ſoul, thy evening ſhall be calm, and thy de- 
parture like a fading light. But the ſtorm has re- 
turned; I bend like an aged dak. My boughs are 


fallen on Selama, and I tremble in my place. Where 
art thou, with thy fallen heroes, O my beloved - 


Truthil | Thou anſwereſt not from thy ruſhing blaſt : 
and the foul of thy father is ſad. But I will be fad 


no more, Cairbar or Colla muſt fall. I feel the 


returning ſtrength of my arm. My heart leaps at 
the ſound of battle.“ | 


The 


* Tt was the cuſtom of thoſe times, that every warrior 
zt a certain age, or when he became unfit for the field, 


fixed his arms, in the great hall, where the tribe feaſted, . 


upon joy ful occaſions. He was afterwards never to appear 
in battle; and this ſtage of life was a—_ the time of 


WE. 
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* The hero drew his ſword. The gleaming blades 


of, bis people roſe. They moved along the plain, 
Their gray hair ſtreamed in the wind. Cairbar fat, 
at the feaſt, in the filent plain of Lona*x . He ſaw 
the coming of the heroes, and he called his chiefs to 


battle. Why + ſhould” I tell to Nathos, how the 


ſtrife of battle grew ! I have ſeen thee, in the midi 


of thouſands, like the beam of. heaven's: fire: it is 


beautiful, but. terrible; the people fall in its red 


cdourſe The ſpear of Colla ſtew, for he remembered 
the battles of his- youth. An arrow came with its 
ſound; and piereed the hero's ſide. He fell on his 


.echoing ſhieid. My ſoul ſtarted with fear; I ſtretched 
my buckler over him; but my heaving breaſt was 
ſeen. Cairbar came, with his ſpear, and he beheld 
Selama's maid: joy roſe on his dark- brown face: he 
ſtayed the lifted ſteel. He raiſed the 3 — 2 8 
and brought me weeping to Selama. He ſpoke the 
words — but. — foul was ſad, I faw the 
ſhields of my. fathers, and the ſword. of. car-borne 
Truthil. I ſaw the arms of the dead, and the tear 
was on my cheek. | TIA | 

Then thou. didſt come, O Nathos: and gloomy 
_ Cairbar fled. He fled like the ghoſt of the deſart 
before the morning's: beam. His hoſts were not 


Lona, @ mar ſby plain. It was the cuſtom, in the 
days of Oſſian, to feaſt after a victory. Cairbar had juſt 
provided an entertainment for his army, upon the defeat 
of Truthil the ſon of C6ila, and the reſt of the party of 
Cormac, when Colla and his aged warriors arrived to give 
him battle. 8 13 
1 The poet avoids the deſcription of- the battle of 
Lona, as it would be improper in the mouth of a woman, 
and could have nothing new, after the numerous deicrip- 
tions, of that kind, in his other poems. He, at the ſame 
time, gives an opportunity to Dar-thula to paſs a fne 
compliment on her lover, IE ne, 
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near: and feeble was his arm againſt thy ſteel. 
„Why“ art thou fo ſad, O Nathos?” faid the 
lovely maid of Colla. i 

« have met,“ replied the hero, © the battle in 
my youth. My arm could not lift the ſpear, when 
firſt the danger roſe; but my foul brightened before 
the war, as the green narrow vale, when the ſun 
pours his ſtreamy beams, before he hides his head in 


a ſtorm, My foul brightened in danger before I far 
Selama's fair; before I ſaw thee, like a ftar, that 


ſhines on the hill, at night; the cloud ſlowly comes, 


and threatens the lovely light. We are in the land 


of the foe, and the winds have deceived us, Dar- 
thula ! the ſtrength of our friends is not near, nor 


the mountains of Etha Where ſhall I find thy 


peace, daughter of mighty Colla ! The brothers of 
Nathos are brave: and his own ſword has ſhone in 
war. But what are the ſongs of Uſnoth to the hoſt 
cf car-borne Cairbar ! O that the winds had brought 
thy fails, Ofcar+ king of men ! thou didſt promiſe 
to come to the battles of fallen Cormac. +T hen 


would my hand be ſtrong as the flaming arm of death. 


Cairbar would tremble in his halls, and peace dwell 
round the lovely Dar- thula. But why doſt thou fall, 
my ſoul? The ſons of Uſnoth may prevail.“ 

« And they will prevail, O Nathos,“ ſaid the 


riſing ſoul of the maid : never ſhall Dar-thula be- 


hold the halls of gloomy Cairbar. (zive me thoſe 
arms of braſs, that glitter to that paſſing meteor ; I 


It is uſual with Oſſian, to repeat, at the end of the 
epiſodes, the ſentence which introduced them. It brings 


back the mind of the reader to the main ſtory of the poem. 


+. Oſcar, the ſon of Offian, had long refolved on the 
expedition, into Ireland, againſt Cairbar, who had aſſaſſi- 
nated his friend Cathol, the ſon of Moran, an Iriſhman of 
noble extraction, and in the intereſt of the family of 
Cormac. | : ls 
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ſee them in the dark-boſomed ſhip. Dar-thula wil 
enter the battle of ſteel. Ghoſt of the noble Colla 
do TI behold thee on that cloud? who is that dim 


befide- thee ? It is the car-borne. Truthil. Shall 

behold the halls of him that flew Selama's chief 

No: I will not behold them, ſpirits of my love!“ 
Joy roſe in the face of: Nathos when he heard the 


ic boſomed:maid; « Daughter of Selama-! thou 


ſhineſt on. my ſoul. Come, with thy thouſands, 


Cairbar ! the: ſtrength of Nathos is returned. And 
thou, O aged Uſnoth, ſtialt not hear that thy ſon 


has fled. I remember thy words on Etha; when 


my ſails begun to riſe: when I ſpread them towards 
Ullin, towards the moſſy walls of Tura. Thou 


goeſt, he ſaid, 4 O Nathos, to the king of ſhield; 


to Cuchullin chief of men who; never fled. from 


danger. Let not thine arm be feeble: neither be thy 
thoughts of flight ;. leſt: the ſon. of Semo ſay that 


_ Etha's race are weak. His words may come to- 
 Uſnoth, and ſadden his ſou! in the hall.” The tea W 
was on his check. He gave this ſhining ſword. 
I came to; Tura's bay: but the; halls of Turn 
were ſilent. I looked around, and there was none 
to tell of the chief of Dunſcaich. I went to the hall 
of his ſhells, where the arms of his fathers: hung, 
But the arms were. gone, and aged Lamhor* fat in 
tears. Whence are the arms of ſteel,” ſaid the 
riſing Lamhor? „The light of the ſpear has long 
been abſent from. Tura's duſky walls. Come ye 
from the rolling ſea? Or from the mournful halls of 
Temora ? 4”. Eg of : 


. N 


_ Lamh-mhor, mighty. band... 


+ Temora was the royal palace of the. ſupreme kings of 


Ireland. It is here called mournful, on account of the 
death. of Cormac, who was murdered. there by Cairbar wi 


- 


uſtrped! his throne. 
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We come from the ſea,” I faid, from Uſnoth's 


riſing towers. We are the ſons of Sliſſama *, the 


daughter of car- bone Semo. Where is Tura's chief, © 


ſori-of the ſilent hall? But why ſhould Nathos aſk ? 
for I behold thy tears. How did the mighty fall, 
ſon of the lonely Tura + 

He fell not,” Lamhorjreplied, © like the ſilent 


far of night, when it ſhoots through darkneſs and is 


no more. But he was like a meteor that falls in a 
diftant land; death attends its red courſe, and itſelf is 


the ſign of wars. Mournful are the banks of Lego, 
and the roar of ſtreamy Lara! There the hero fell, 


„The hero fell in the midſt of ſlaughter,” I faid 
with a burſting ſigh. “ His hand was ſtrong in bat- 
tle; and death was behind his ſword.” | 

We came to Lego's mournful banks. We 
found his riſing tomb. His companiens in battle are 
there? his bards of many ſongs. Three days we 


ſon of the noble Uſnoth. TL? 


| mourned over the hero: on the fourth, I ſtruck the 


ſhield of Caithbat. The heroes gathered around 
with jay, and ſhook their beamy ſpears. Corlath 
was near with his hoſt, the friend of car-borne 
Cairbar. We came like a ſtream by night, and his 
heroes fell. When the people of the valley roſe, 


they ſaw their blood with morning's light. But we 


rolled away, like wreaths of miſt, to Cormac's 
<hoing hall. Our ſwords roſe to defend the king. 


But T'emora's halls were empty. Cormac had fallen 


in his youth. The king of Erin was no more. 
.< Sadneſs ſeized. the ſons of Ullin, they ſlewly, 


zloomily retired : like clouds that, long having threa- 


tened rain, retire behind the hills. The ſons of 
Uſnoth moved, in their grief, towards Tura's ſound- 
he „ | being 


» Slis-ſeamha, ſoft boſom. She was the wife of Uſ- 


30th, and daughter of Semo, the chief of the iſle of miſt. 
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5 coaſt, and ſaw the dark wreaths of Erin's ſtandard, 
Diſtinct is the voice of Cairbar +, and loud as 


| ſwords. & And let them lift ten thouſand ſwords,” 
- ſaid Nathos with a ſmile. © The ſons of car-borne 


tempeſts of the ſky? Do ye think, ye ſtorms, that 


angel. arms : Done ſeeſt nen een r to the fiars, 


3 Althos had juſt returned from viewing the coaſt of 


no poſſibility of their eſcaping. 9947 1 
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ing bay. We paſſed by Selama, and Cairbar retired 


| like Lano's miſt, when it us driven 4.4 the winds of 
the defart. g 


It was then I beheld thee, O maid, like the | 
light of Etha's ſun. Lovely is that beam, I faid, and | 
the crowded ſigh of my boſom roſe. Thou cameſ 
in thy beauty, Dat-thula, to Etha's mournful chiet, WM | 
But the winds have deceived us, daughter of Coll, | 


and the foe is near.“ 


-« Yes! the foe is near,” faid the ruſtling ſtrength 
of Althos*, I heard their clanging arms on the 


Cromla's falling ſtream. He had ſeen the dark ſhip 
on the ſea, before the duſky night came down. His 
. watch on Lena's plain, band lift ten thouſand 


Ufnoth will never tremble in danger. Why doſt 
thou roll with all thy foam, thou roaring ſea of Ullin 
Why do ye ruſtle, on your dark wings, ye whiſtling 


ye keep Nathos on the coaſt? No: his foul detains 
him, children of the night! Althos! bring my 


Bring 


- 


. \ A : 
e 


Lena, wh'ther he had been ſent xs Nathos, the beginning 


of the night. 


+ Cairbar had gathered an army, tothe coaſt of Ulſter, | 
in order to oppoſe Fingal, who prepared for an expedition 155 
into Ireland, to re-eſtabliſh the houfe of Cormac on the ia 


| throne, which Cairbar had uſurped. Between the wing: I 1:2 


ot Cairbar's army was the bay of Tura, into which the WW v{ 
ſhip of the ſons of Uſnoth was driven: ſo that there was F 


A Form” + It 


Bring the ſpear of Semo *, it ſtands in the dark- 


boſomed hip.“ 
| He brought the arms. Nathos clothed his limbs 
in all their ſhining ſteel. The ſtride of the chief is 


| lovely: the joy of his eyes terrible. He looks to- 


wards the coming of Cairbar. The wid is ruſtling 
in his hair. Dar-thula is ſilent at his fide: her look 
is fixed on the chief. She. ſtrives to hide the riſing 
ſigh, and two tears ſwell in her e 

„ Althos !” faid the chief of Etha « I ſee a cave 
in that rock. Place Dar-thula there: and let thy 
arm be ſtrong. - Ardan ! we meet the foe, and call 
to battle gloomy Cairbar. O that he came in his 
ſounding ſteel, to meet the ſon of Uſnoth ! Dar- 
thula ! if thou ſhalt eſcape, look not on the falling 
Nathos. Lift thy fails, O Althos, towards the 
echoing groves of Etha. 

« Tell to the chief +, that his ſon fell with fame; 
that my ſword did not ſhun the battle. Tell him J 
fell in the midſt of thouſands, and let the joy of his 
grief be great. Daughter of Colla ! call the maids 
to Etha's echoing hall. Let their ſongs ariſe from 
Nathos, when ſhadowy autumn returns. O that 
the voice -of - Cona f - might be heard in my praiſe ! 


then would my ſpirit rejoice in the midſt of m 


mountain winds.” And my voice ſhall praiſe thee, 
Nathos chief of the woody Etha ! The voice of 
Oſſian ſhall riſe in thy praiſe, fon of the generous 
Ulnoth! Why was I not on Lena, when the battle 

Vor. J. TE” roſe? 


* Sebi m grandfatlier to Nathos by the mother's 
ide, The ſpear mentioned here was given to Uſnoth-on 


his marriage, it being the cuſtom then for the father of the 


lady to give his arms to his ſon-in-law. The ceremony 
uſed ußon thele occaſions is enn in other Poems. 

+ Uinoth. | 

+ Offian, the fon of Fingal, is, . poe: ically called 


the voice of Cona. 
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roſe? 883 would the ſword af Oſfan have te. 
fended thee, or himſelf have fallen low. 

We fat, that night, in Selma round the ſtrength 
of the ſhell. The wind was abroad, in the oaks; 

the ſpirit of the mountain * ſhricked. The blaſt 
2 ruſtling through the hall, and gently touched 
: harp. The ſound was mournful and low, like 

* ſong of the tomb. Fingal heard it firſt, and the 
crowded ſighs of his boſom roſe. Some of my 


heroes are low,“ ſaid the gray baired king of Morven, 


I hear the ſound of death on the harp of my ſen, 
Oſſian, touch the ſoundin "g ſtring ; bid the ſorrow 
riſe ; that their ſpirits may fly with joy to Morven's 
woody hills,” I touched the harp before the king, 
the ſound was mournful and low. © Bend forward 


from your clouds,” I ſaid, “ ghoſts of my fathers 


bend; lay by the red terror of your courſe, and 
receive the falling chief; whether he comes from a 
diſtant land or riſes from the rolling ſea, Let his 
robe of miſt be near; his ſpear that is formed of a 
cloud. Place an half-extinguiſhed meteor by his 
ſide, in the form of the hero's ſword. And, oh! 
let his countenance be lovely, that his friends may 
delight in his preſence. Bend from your clouds,” | 
| ſaid, « ghoſts of my fathers! bend.“ 


Such was my ſong, in Selma, to the lightly- 


trembling harp. But Nathos was on Ullin's ſhore, 
ſurrounded by the night ; he heard the voice of the 
foe amidſt the roar of tumbling waves. Silent he 
heard their voice, and reſted on his ſpear. Morning 
roſe, with its beams: the ſons of Erin appear; like 
gray rocks, with all their trees, they ſpread along the 
coalt, n Rood, in the midſt, and Tit 

ſmile 


* By the ſpirit of the mountain is meant that Nous a 
melancholy ſound which precedes a ſtorm; well known to 
thoſe * live 1 in a high els 


— — mp wm — „ oo as 


Linh 


— 


in his ſtrength; nor could Dar-thula ſtay behind. 


And who are theſe, in their armour, in the pride of 
youth? Who but the fons of Uſnoth, Althos, and 


high Temora ! Let our battle be on the coaſt for the 
white-boſomed maid. His people are not with 


men. Are the arms of foes in their halls? Or the 


and three heroes lay on earth. Then the light of 


the ſons of Uſnoth fell. They fell like three young 
oaks which ſtood alone on the hill ; the traveller ſaw 


Pale was her cheek ; her trembling lips broke ſhort 
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ſmiled when he ſaw the foe. Nathos ruſhed forward, 


She came with the hero, lifting her ſhining ſpear. 


dark haired Ardan. 285 
« Come,” ſaid Nathos, come! chief of the 


Nathos ; they are behind that rolling ſea. Why doſt 
thou bring thy thouſands againſt the chief of Etha ? 
Thou didſt fly* from him, in battle, when his 
friends were around him.” © Youth of the heart of 
pride, ſhall Erin's king fight with thee ? Thy fathers 
were not among the renowned, nor of the kings of 


ſhields of other times? Cairbar is renowned in 
Temora, nor does he fight with little men.“ 
The tear ſtarts from car-borne Nathos ; he turned 
his eyes to his brothers. Their ſpears flew, at once, 


their ſwords gleamed on high: the ranks of Erin 
yield; as a ridge of dark clouds before a blaſt of 
wind. Then Cairbar ordered his people; and they 
drew a thouſand bows. A thouſand arrows flew ; 


the lovely trees, and wondered how they grew fo 
lonely: the blaſt of the deſart came, by night, and 
laid their green heads low; next day he returned, but 
they were withered, and the heath was bare. | 
Dar-thula ſtood in ſilent grief, and beheld their 
fall; no tear is in her eye: but her look is wildly ſad. 


an haif-formed word. Her dark hair few on th 
| Q 2 wind, 


* He alludes to the flight of Cairbar from Selama. 
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wind. But gloomy Cairbar came. Where is thy 
lover now? the car-bone chief of Etha ? Haſt thou 
beheld the halls of Uſnoth? Or the dark-brown hills 
cf Fingal? My battle had roared on Morven, did 
not the winds meet Dar-thula. Fingal himſe'f would 
have been low, and forrow dwelling in Selma.” Her 
ſhield fell from Dar-thula's arm, her breaft of ſnow 


appeared. It appeared, but it was ſtained with blood 


for an arrow was fixed in her fide. She fell on the 
fallen Nathos, like a wreath of ſnow. Her dark hair 
ſpreads on his face, and their blood is mixing round, 
Daughter of Colla thou art low !*” ſaid Cair- 
bar's hundred bards ; “ filence is at the blue ſtreams 
of Selama, for Truthil's * race have failed. When 
wilt thou riſe in thy beauty, firſt of Erin's maids? 
Thy ſlzep is long in the tomb, and the morning 
diſtant far. The ſun ſhall not come to thy bed, and 
fay, Awake Dar-thula! awake, thou firſt of 
women! the wind of ſpring is abroad. The flowers 
ſhake their heads on the green hills, the woods waye 
their growing leaves.“ Retire, O ſun, the daughter 
cf Colla is aſleep. _ She will not come forth in her 
x09 00 ſhe will not move, in the ſteps of her love- 
lineſs.“ | | b 
Such was the ſong of the bards, when they raiſed 
the tomb. I ſung, afterwards, over the grave, when 
the king of Morven came; when he came to green 
Ullin to fight with car-borne Cairbar. 


CARRIC-THORA. 


—- 


CARRIC-THURA: 
8 M. 


* 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Fingal returning from an expedition which he had made into 
the Roman province, reſolved to viſit Cathulla king of 
Iniſtore, and brother to Comala, whoſe ſtory is related, at 
large, in the dramatic poem pub'iſhed in this collection, 
Upon his coming in light of Carric-thura, the palace of Ca- 
thulla, he obſerved a flame on its top, which, in thoſe days, 
was a ſignal of diſtreſs, The wiad drove him into a bay, 
at ſome diſtance from Carric-thura, and he was obliged to 
paſs the night on the ſhore. Next day he attacked the army 
of. Frothal king of Sora, who had beſieged Cathulla in bis 
palace of Carric-thura, and took Frothal himſelf priſoner, 
after he had engaged him in a ſingle combat. The deli- 

verance of Carrie thara is the ſubject of the poem, but 
feveral other epiſodes are interwoven with it. It appears 

from tradition, that this poem was addreſſed to a Culdee, 
or one of the firſt Chriſtian miſhonaries, and that the tory 

of the Spirit of Loda, ſuppoſed to be the ancient Odin of 

Scandina ia, was introduced by Oſſian in oppoſition to the 

Culdee's doctrine. Be this as it will, it lets us into Offian's 

notions of a ſuperior being; and ſhews that he wa: not 

addicted to the ſuperſtition which prevailed all the world 

over, before the introduction of Chriſtianity. 


* — 


ith. 


— 


TAST* thou left thy blue courſe in heaven, 
golden-haired ſon of the ſky | The weſt has 
opened its gates; the bed of thy repoſe is there. 
The waves come to behold thy beauty : they lift their 
trembling heads: they fee thee lovely in thy ſleep; 
| . --- but 


The ſong of Ullin, with which the poem opens, is 
in a lyric meaſure. It was ufual with Fingal, when he 


returned from his expeditions, to ſend his bards ſinging 


before him. This ſpecies of triumph is called, dy Oſſian, 
the ſong of victory. | 


( xn 
but they ſhrink away with fear. Reſt, in thyſhadouy 


cave, O ſun ! and let thy return be in Joy. But let 


a thouſand lights ariſe to the ſound of the harps of 
Selma: let the beams ſpread in the hall, the king of 
ſhells is returned! The ſtrife of Crona® i is paſt, like 


ſounds that are no more: raiſe the ſong, O bards, 


the king is returned with his fame 


Such was the ſong of Ullin, when F ingal — 2 


from battle: when he returned in the fair bluſhing of 
youth; with all his heavy locks. His blue arms 
were on the hero; like a gray cloud on the ſun, when 
he moves in bis robes of miſt, and ſhews but half 
his beams. His heroes follow the king: the feaſt of 


ſhells is ſpread. Fingal turns'to his bards, and bids 


the ſong to riſ. 
Voices of echoing. Cona ! he ſaid, O bards of 


other times! Ye, on whoſe ſouls the blue hoſts of 
our fathers riſe ! ſtrike the harp in my ball; 3. and Jet 
Fingal hear the ſong. Pleaſant is the joy of grief 
it is like the ſhower of ſpring, when it ſoftens the 
branch of the oak, and the young leaf lifts its green 
head. Sing on, 0 bards, to-morrow we lift the 
fail. My blue courſe is through the ocean, to Carric- 
thura's walls; the moſſy walls of Sarno, whete 
Comala dwelt, There the noble Cathulla ſpreads 
the feaſt of ſhells. The boars of his woods are 
many, and the ſound of the chaſe ſhall ariſe. 
Cronnan +, ſon of ſong! faid Ullin, R 


graceful at. og harp! raiſe the fong of Shilric, to 
| pleaſe 


* Offian 15 celebrated the frife of Crona, in a par- 
ticular poem. This poem is connected with it, but it was 
impoſſible for the tranſlator to procure that fart which 
relates to Crona, with any degree of purity. 

7 One ſhould think that the parts of Shilric and Vin- 
vela were repreſented by Cronnan and Minona, whole very 


na mes deyvre that —_ were A who Pont in 


public. 


—__w— 2 $ — wt ' 
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5 king of Morven. Let Vinvela come in 


her beauty, like the ſhowery bow, when it thews its 
lovely head-on the lake, and the ſetting ſun is bright. 


And he comes, O Fingal ! her voice is ſoft but fad. 


Vinvela. My love is a ſon of the hill. He pur- 


ſues the flying deer. His gray dogs are panting 


around him; his bow-ſiring. founds in the wind. 
Doſt thou reſt by the fount of the rock, or by the 
noiſe of - the mountain-ſtream ? the ruſhes are nod- 
ding with the wind, the miſt is =_ over the hill. 
| will approach my love unperceivea, and ſee him 
from the rock. Lovely 1 ſaw thee firſt by the aged 
oak of Branno *; thou wert returning tall from the 
chaſe; the faireſt among thy friends. | 

| Shilric,, What voice is that | hear? that voice like 
the ſummer. wind. I fit not by the nodding ruſhes ; 
I hear not the fount of the rock, Afar, Viavela +, 
afar I go to the wars of Fingal. My dogs attend me 
no more. No more I tread the hill, No more from 


on high 1 ſee thee, fair- moving by the ſtream of the 


plain; bright as the bow of heaven; as the moon on 
the weſtern wave. 

Vinvela. Then thou art gone, O Shilric ! and 1 

am alone on the hill. The deer are ſeen on the 


| bow; - void of fear they graze ne No more they 


dread 


public. Cronran ſignifies à mournfſul ſound ; Minona, 
or Min-'onn, ſoft air. All the dramatic poems of Oſſian 
appear to have been preſented before Fingal, upon ſolemn 
occaſions, © 

Bran, or Branno, ſignifies a mountain-flream ; it is 
here fome river known by that name, in the days of Oſſian. 
There are ſeveral ſmall rivers in the north of Seotland, 
ſtill retaining the name of Bran; in particular one which 
falls into the Tay, at Dunkeld. 5 

+ Bhin-bheul, a woman with a melodious voice, Bb 


in the Gallic language, has he ſame ſound with the v in 


Engliſh, 
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dread the wind: no more the ruſtling tree. The 
hunter is far removed; he is in the field of graves. 
Strangers! ſons of the waves: ſpare my lovely 
Shilric. | 
_ »  $hitric. If fall I muſt in the field, raiſe high my 
grave, Vinvela. Gray ſtones and heaped-up earth, 
thall mark me to future times. When the hunter 
ſhall fit by the mound, and produce his food at noon, 
Some warrior reſts here, he will ſay; and my 
fame ſhall live in his praiſe. Remember me, Vinvela, 
when low on earth I lie ! 5 | 
- Finvela. Yes} I will remember thee; indeed my 
Shilric will fall. What ſhall I do, my love ! when 
thou art gone for ever? Through theſe hills I will go 
at noon : I will go through the ſilent heath. There 
J will ſee the place of thy reſt, returning from the 
chaſe. Indeed my Shilric will fall; but I will re- 
member him. POLE OG SH, 

And I remember the chief, ſaid the king of weody 
Morven ; he conſumed the battle in his rage. But 
now my eyes behold him not. I met himi, one day, 
on the hill; his cheek was pale; his brow was dark. 
The figh was frequent in his breaſt: his ſteps were 
towards the defart. But now he is not in the crowd 
of my chiefs, when the ſounds of my ſhields ariſe. 
Dwells. he in the narrow houſe *, the chief of high 
Carmora ? + Fry | 


Cronnan ! faid Ullin of other times, raiſe the ſong. 


of Shilric ; when he returned to his hills, and Vin- 
vela was no more. He leaned on her gray moſſy˖ 
ſtone ; he thought Vinvela lived. He ſaw her fair- 


movingt on the plain: but the bright form laſted 
: not: 


6 The grave. 3 TY | 

+ Carn-mor, bigb rocky bill. | 
} The diſtinction, which the ancient Scots made between 
good and bad ſoirits, was, that the former appeared ſome- 


tume; 
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not: the ſun-beam fled from the field, and ſhe was 
ſeen no more. Hear the ſong of Shilric, it is ſoft 
but ſad. 

[ fit by the moſſy fountain; on the top of the hill 
of winds. One tree is ruſtling above me. Dark 
waves roll over the heath. The lake is troubled be- 
low. The deer deſcend from the hill. No hunter 
at a diſtance is ſeen ; no whiſtling cow-herd is nigh. 
It is mid-day : but all is filent. Sad are my thoughts 
alone, Didit thou but appear, O my love, a wan- 
derer on the heath ! thy hair floating on the wind 
behind thee ; thy boſom heaving on the fight ; thine 
eyes full of tears for thy friends, whom the miſt of 
the hill had-concealed ! Thee 1 would comfort, . 
love, and bring thee to thy father's houſe. 

But it is ſhe that there appears, like a beam of 
light on the heath? bright as the moon in autumn, 
as the ſun in a ſummer- ſtorm, comeſt thou, lovely 
maid, over rocks, over mountains to me? She ſpeaks: 


| but how weak her voice, like the breeze 1 in the reeds 


of the pool. 

« Returneſt thou ſafe from the war? Where are 
thy friends, my love? I heard of thy death on the 
hill; I heard and mourned thee, Shilric !”” Yes, my 
fr, I return; but I alone of my race. Thou ſhalt 
fee them no more: their graves I raiſed on the plain. 
But why art thou on the deſart hull 7 V on the 
heath, alone 

125 Alone 1 am, O Shilric! ae; in the winter- 
houſe. With grief for thee I expired. Shilric, I 
am pale in the tomb 

She fleets, ſhe ſails away; as gray miſt before the 
vd! and, wilt thou not ſtay, my love? Stay 2 

be 


times in the day time in lonely unfrequented places,” . 


the latter ſeldom but by vights and — in a ms), | 


gloomy ſceng, 


a 
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behold my tears? fair thou appeareſt, Vinvela! fair 
thou waſt, when alive ! 

By the moſly fountain I will fit ; on the top of the 


| hill of winds. When mid-day is filent around, con. 


verſe, O my love, with me! come on the wings af 
the gale ! on the blaſt of the mountain, come] Let 
me hear thy voice, as thou paſſeſt, when mid-day i; 
filent around. x 5 
Such was the fong of Cronnan, on the night of 
Selma's joy. But morning roſe in the eaſt ; the blue 
waters rolled in light. Fingal bade his fails to riſe, 
and the winds came ruſtling from their hills. Iniftore 
. roſe to ſight, and Carric-thura's moſſy towers. But 
the ſign of diſtrefs was on their top: the green 
flame edged with ſmoke. The king of Morven 
ſtruck his breaſt: he aſſumed, at once, his ſpexr. 
His darkened brow bends forward to the coaſt: je 
looks back to the lagging winds. His hair is diſor- 
dered on his back. The filence of the king is 
terrible. 1. 
Night came down on the ſea: Rotha's bay receive 
the ſhip. A rock bends along the coaſt with all its 
echoing wood. On the top is the circle * of Loda, 
and the moſſy ſtone of power. A narrow plain 
ſpreads beneath, covered with graſs and aged trees, 
which the midnight winds, in their wrath, had tom 
from the ſhaggy rock. The blue courſe of a ſtream 
is there: and the lonely blaſt of ocean purſues the 
thiſtle's beard. The flame of three oaks aroſe : the 
feaſt is ſpread around: but the ul of the king 1s 
fad, for Carric-thura's battling chief. 
The wan, cold moon roſe, in the eaſt. Sleep de- 
ſeended on the youths : T heir blue helmets glitt , 


* The circle of Loda is ſappoſed to be a place of 
worſhip among the Scandinavians, as the ſpirit of Loda l 
thought to be the ſame with. their god Odin. 
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the beam; the fading fire decays. But ſleep did not 
reſt in the king: he roſe in the midſt of his arms, 
ind ſlowly aſcended the hill to behold the flame of 
darno's tower. | | 
The flame was dim and diſtant ; the moon hid her 
red face in the eaſt. A blaſt came from the moun- 
tin, and bore, on its wings, the ſpirit of Loda. 
He came to his place in his terrors*, and he ſhook 
his duſky ſpear. His eyes appear like flames in his 
dark face; and his voice is like diſtant thunder. 
Fingal advanced with the ſpear of his ſtrength, and 
raiſed his voice on high. | | 
Son of night, retire: call thy winds and fly; 
Why doſt thou come to my preſence, with thy 
ſhadowy arms? Do I fear thy gloomy form; diſmal 
ſpirit of Loda ? Weak is thy ſhield of clouds: feeble 
is that meteor, thy ſword. The blaſt rolls them 
together; and thou thyſelf doſt vaniſh. Fly from 
my preſence ſon of night] call thy winds and fly ! 
Doſt thou force me from my place, replied the 
| I turn 
the battle in the field of the valiant. I look on the 
nations and they vaniſh & my noſtrils pour the blaſt 
of death. I come abroad on the winds: the tem- 
peſts are before my face. But my dwelling 1s calm, 
above the clouds, the fields of my reſt are pleaſant, 
Dwell then in my calm field, ſaid Fingal, and let 
Comhal's ſon be forgot. Do my ſteps alcend, from 
my hills, into thy peaceful plains ? Do I meet thee, 
with a ſpear, on thy cloud, ſpirit of diſmal Loda ? 
Why then doſt thou frown on Fingal ? or ſhake thine 
ary ſpear? But thou frowneſt in vain : I never fled 
from mighty men. And ſhall the ſons of the wind 
tighten the king of Morven ! No: he knows the 
weakneſs of their arms. | „ 
Fly 


* He is deſcribed in a ſimilie, in the poem concernins 
de death of Cuchullin. 50 1 | 
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Fly to thy land, replied the form: receive the t. 
wind and fly. The blaſts are in the hollow of my & 
hand: the courſe of the ſtorm is mine. The king of fe 
Sora is my ſon, he bends at the ſtone of my power. ot 
His battle is aroundCarric- thura; and he will prevail. ar 
Fly to thy land, fon of Comhal, or feel my flaming W m. 
._ wrath. R 65 : | 
He lifted high his ſhadowy ſpear ; and bent for. Ml th 
ward his terrible height. But the king, advancing, MW tu 
drew his ſword; the blade of dark brown Luno#, 20 
The gleaming path of the ſteel winds through the Ml of 
gloomy ghoſt. The form fell ſhapeleſs into air, like I ba 
4 column of ſmoke, which the ſtaff of the boy diſturbs Ml v. 
as it riſes from the half-extinguiſhed furnace. 
- The ſpirit of Loda ſhrieked, as, rolled into him. 
ſelf, he roſe on the wind. Iniſtore ſhook at the 
ſound. The waves heard it on the deep: they 
ſtopped, in their courſe, with fear: the companions 
of Fingal ſtarted, at once; and took their heayy 
ſpears. They miſſed the king: they roſe with rage; 
all their arms reſound. 1 
The moon came forth in the eaſt. The king re- 
turned in the gleam of his arms. The joy of his 
youths was great; their ſouls ſettled, as a ſea from a 
ſtorm. Ullin raiſed the ſong of gladneſs. The hills 
of Iniſtore rejotced. The flame of the oak aroſe; 
and the tales of heroes are told. — 
But Frothal, Sora's battling king, ſits in ſadneſs 
beneath a' tree. "The hoſt ſpreads around Carric- 
thura. - He looks towards the walls with rage. He 
longs for the blood of Cathulla, whe, once, overcame 
the king in war. When Annir reigned + in 5 
4 5 os : . 5 r g & Ps l F the 


*The famous ſword of Fingal, made; by Lun, or 
Luno, a ſmith of Lochlin. | | 

I Annir was alſo the tather of Erragon, who was killed W » 
after the death of his brother Frothal. The death of E- toy, 
ragon is the ſubject of 7be battle of Lora, a poem in th yer, 
collection. : £ 7 
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the father of car-borne Frothal, 2 blaſt roſe on the f 
ſea, and carried Frothal to Imiſtore. Three days he 
feaſted in Sarno's halls, and ſaw the flow rolling eyes 


of Comala. He loved her, in the rage of youth, 
and ruſhed to ſeize the white- armed maid, Cathulla 
met the chief. The gloomy battle roſe. Frothal 
is bound in the hall : three days he pined alone. On 
the fourth, Sarno ſent him to his ſhip, . and he re- 
turned to his land. But wrath darkened in his foul 
againſt the noble Cathulla. When Annir's ſtone * 
of fame aroſe, Frothal came in his ſtrength. The 


battle burned round ne thura, and Sarno's moſſy 


walls. 

Morning roſe on Iniſtore. 
dark- brown ſhield, His chiefs ſtarted at the ſound ; 
they ſtood, but their eyes were turned to the ſea. 
They ſaw F ingal coming in his ſtrength ; and firſt the 
noble Thubar ſpoke. 

« Who comes like the ſtag of the mountain, with 


all his herd behind him? Frothal, it is 2 foe; I ſee 


his forward ſpear. Perhaps it is the king of Morven, 
Fingal the firſt of men. His actions are well known 


on Gormal ; ; the blood of his foes is in Sarno's halls. 


dhall I atk the peace + of Kings? He is like the 
thunder of heaven.“ 


Son of the feeble hand, ſaid F rothal, ſhall my 


days begin in darkneſs ? Shall! yield before I have 
conquered in battle, chief of ftreamy Tora? The 
people would ſay in Sora, Frothal flew forth like a 
meteor ; but the dark cloud met it, and it is no 
more. No: Thubar, I will never yield; my fame 
hall ſurround me like light. No: I will never yield, 
king of ſtreamy Tora. 


Vo. I. | R 1 


R 15, after the death of Annir. To. erect the 


ſtone of one's fame, was, in other words, to ſay that the 
perion was dead. 


} Honourable terms of peace. 


Frothal ſtruck his 
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He went forth with the ſtream of his people, but 


they met a rock: Fingal ſtood unmoved; broken the 
rolled back from his fide. Nor did they roll in ſafety; 
the ſpear of the king purſued their flight. The field 
is covered with heroes. A riſing hill preſerved the 
flying hoſt. 

Frothal ſaw their flight. The rage of his boſom 
roſe. He bent his eyes to the ground, and called the 
noble Thubar. « Thubar! my people fled; My 


fame has ceaſed to riſe. I will fight the king; I fee! 


my burning ſoul. Send a bard to demand the com- 
bat. Speak not againſt Frothal's words. But, 
Thubar! 1 love a maid; ſhe dwells b That's 
ſtream, the white-boſoinied daughter of Herman, 
tha with the ſoftly- rolling eyes. She feared the 

daughter“ of Iriiſtore,' and her ſoft ſighs roſe, at my 
departure. Tel] to Utha' that I am low; but that 
my foul delighted in hers”. - 

Such were his words, refolved to fight. But the 
ſoft ſigh of Utha was near. She had followed her 


| hero over the fea, in the armour of a' man. She 


rolled her eye on the youth, in ſecret, from beneath 
a glittering helmet. But now ſhe ſaw the bard as he 
went, and the ſpear fell thrice from her hand. Her 
looſe hair fiew on the wind. Her white breaſt roſe, 
with fighs. She lifted up her eyes to the king; the 
would Peak, but thrice the failed. 
Fingal heard the words of the hard; he came in 
the ſtrength of fleel. They mixed their deathful 
rs, and raiſed the gleam of their ſwords. But 
the ſteel of Fingal deſcended and cut Frothal's ſhield 
in twain. His fair fide is expoſed ; half bent he 


| * his death. 
Darkneſs 


3 * 1 the 3 of Iniſtore, Frothal means Comal, 
of whoſe death Utha probably had not heard; conſequent!y 
ſhe fexred that the former paſſion of Frothal ant Comala 


might return. 
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Darkneks gathered on Utha's-ſoul. The tear rol- 
led down her cheek. She ruſhed to cover the chief 


with her ſhield; but a fallen oak met her ſteps. She 
fell on her arm of ſnow; her ſhield, her helmet flew 


wide. Her white boſom heaved to the ſight; her 
dark-browa hair 1s ſpread on earth. 

Fingal pitied the white-armed maid : he ſtayed the 
uplifted ſword. The tear was in the eye of the king, 
as, bending forward he ſpoke. King of ſtreamy 
Sora fear not the ſword of Fingal. It was never 


ſtained with the blood of the vanquiſhed; it never 
pierced a fallen foe. Let thy people rejoice along t! e 


blue waters of Tora: let the maids of thy love le 
glad. Why ſhouldeſt thou fall in thy youth, king of 
ftreanſy Sora? | 
Frothal heard the words of F ingal, and ſaw the 
riſing, maid : they * ſtood in ſilence, in their beauty : 


like two young trees of the plain, when the ſhower 
of ſpring is on their leaves, and the loud winds are 


laid. 
Daughter of Herman,” ſaid F rothal, & didſt 


thou come from Tora's ſtreams; diſt thou come, in 
thy heauty, to behold thy warrior low? But he was 


low before the mighty, maid of the ſlow - rolling eye ! 
The feeble did not overcome the ſon of car-borne 
Annir. Terrible art thon, O king of Morven ! in 
battles of the ſpear. Bur; in peace, thou art like the 
lun, when he looks through a filent ſhower : the 
flowers lift their fair heads before him; and the gales 
ſhake their ruſtling wings. O than: thou wert in 


Sora | that my feaſt were ſpread ! The future kings 
of Sora would ſee thy arms and rejoice. They 


would rejoice at the fame of their fathers, who be- 


held the mighty Fingal. 
« Son of Annir,” replied the king, “ the * of 


Sora's race ſfall be heard. When chiefs are ſtrong 


R 2 in 


* Frothal and Utha. 
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in battle, then does the ſong ariſe! But if their 
ſwords are ſtretched over the feeble : if the blood of 
the weak has ſtained their arms; the bard ſhall forget 
them in the ſong, and their tombs ſhall not be known, 
The ftranger ſhall come and build there, and remove 
the heaped up earth. An half-worn ſword ſhall riſe 
before him; and bending above it, he will (ay, 
« Theſe are the arms of chiefs of old, but their 
names are not in ſong, Come thou, O F rothal, to 
the feaſt of Iniſtore; let the maid of thy love be 
there: and our faces will brighten with joy.“ 
© Fingal] took his ſpear, moving in the . of his 
15 might. The gates of Carric thura are opened. The 
feaſt of ſhells is ſpread. The voice of muſic aroſe, 
 Ghladnels brightened in the hall. The voice of Ullin 
was heard; the harp of Selma was ſtrung. Utha 
rejoiced in his preſence, and demanded the ſong of 
grief; the big tear hung in her eye, when the ſoft# 
Crimora ſpoke. Crimora the daughter of Rina, 
who dwelt at Lotha's f mighty ſtream. The tak 
was Jong, but lovely; and pleaſed the bluſhing maid 
of Tora. 

Crimora. I Who cometh from the bill, like a cloud 
tinged with the beam of the weſt ? Whoſe voice is 
that, loud as the wind, but pleaſant as the harp of 
Carril! & It is my love i in the light of ſteel; but fad 
\ his 


There is a der in introducing this epiſode, 3s 
the ſituation of Crimora and Utha were {d ſimilar. 

+ Lotha. was the ancient name of one of the great rivers 
in the north of Scotland. The only one of them that ill 
retains a name of a like ſound is Lochy, in Inverneſs/hire, 
but whether it is the river mentioned here, the tranilator 
will not pretend to ſay. _ | 

4 Crimora, a woman of a great ſoul. 

J Perhaps the Carril mentioned here is the ſame with 
Carril the fon bf Kinfena, Cuchullin's bard. The one 
itſelf is proper to => bard, as it ſignißes @ /prigotly ans 


harmonious fou ud. 
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his Fr Oy” brow. Live the mighty race of Fingal ? 
or what diſturbs my Connal ? * 
 Connal. They live. I faw them return. ſiom the 
chaſe, like a ſtream of light. The ſun was on their 
ſhields. Like a ridge of fire they deſcended the hill. 
Loud is the voice of the youth; the war, my love, 
is near. 'To-morrow the terrible Dargo comes to 
try the force of our race. The race of Fingal, he 
dcfies ; ; the race of battle and wounds. | 

Crimora. , Connal, I ſaw his ſails like gray. miſt on: 
the ſable wave. They flowly came to land. Cop 
nal, many are the warriors of Dargo ! 
. Bring me thy father's ſhield; the boſſy, 
iron ſhield of Rinval; that ſhield like the full moon 
when it moves darkened through heaven. 

Crimora. That ſhield I bring, O Connal; but it 
did not defend my father. By the pear of Gormar 


he fell. Thou thy fall, O Connal ! 


Conngl. Fall indeed: I may: But raiſe my tomb, 
Crimora. Gray ſtones, > mound of earth, ſhall keep 
my memory. Bend thy red eye over my tomb, and 


heat thy mournful heaving breaſt. Though fair thou 


art, my love, as the light; more pleaſant, than the 
gale of the hill; yet Iwill not ſtay. Raiſe my tomb, 


Crimora. 


Crimora. Then give me thoſe arms of light; that 


{word and that ſpear of ſteel. I ſhall meet Dargo 
with thee, and aid my lovely Connal. Farewell, ye 


rocks of Ardven]! ye — and ye ſtreams of the 


hill! We ſhall return no more. Our tombs are 


diſtant far. 
« And did they return no more?“ ſaid Utha's 


burſting figh. Sos wy ell the mighty in battle, and did 


R 3. Crimora 


* Connal, the ion of Diaran, was one of the moſt fa- 
mous heroes of Fingal; be was ſlain in a battle againſt 
Dargo, a Briton ; but whether by the band of the enemy, 
or that of his miſtreſs, tradition docs not determine. 
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Crimora live? Her ſteps were lonely, and her ſaul 
was ſad for Connal. Was he not young and lovely; 
like the beam of the ſetting ſun ?””. Ullin ſaw the 
virgin's tear, and took the ſoftly-trembling harp : the 
ſong was lovely, but ſad, and ſilence was in Carric- 
thura. | "> | 
Autumn is dark on the mountains; gray miſt reſts 
on the hills. The whirlwind is heard on the heath, 
Dark rolls the river through the narrow plain. A 
tree ſtands alone on the hill, and marks the ſlumber. 
ing Connal. Ihe leaves whirl round with the wind, 
and ſtrew the grave of the dead. At times are ſeen 
here the ghoſts of the deceaſed, when the muſing 
hunter alone ſtalks flowly over the heath. 
Who can reach the ſource of thy race, O Conral? 
and who recount thy fathers ? Thy family grew like 
an oak on the mountain, which meeteth the wind 
with its lofty head. But now it is torn from the 
earth. Who fhall ſupply the place of Connal? 
Here was the din of arms? and here the groans of 
the dying. Bloody are the wars of Fingal! 0 
 Connal ! it was here thou didſt fall. Thine arm was 
ike a ftorm; thy ſword a beam of the ſky; thy 
height, a rock on the plain; thine eyes, a fur nace of 
fire. Louder than a ſtorm was thy voice, in the 
battles of thy ſteel. Warriors fell by thy ſword, as 
the thiſtle by the ſtaff of a boy. Dargo the mighty 
came on, like a cloud of thunder. His brows were 
contracted and dark. His eyes like two caves in a 
rock. Brighit rofe their fwords on each fide ; die 
was the clang of their ſteel. OR | 
The daughter of Rinval was near; Crimora bright 
in the armour of man; her yellow hair is looſe be- 
bind, her bow is in her hand. She followed the 
youth to the war, Connal her much-beloved. She 
drew the ſtring on Dargo; but erring pierced her 
Connal. He falls like an oak on the plain; like 
206% roc 
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rock frora the ſhaggy hill. What ſhall ſhe do, hap- 
leſs maid ! He bleeds; her Connal dies. All the 
night long ſhe cries, and all the day, „O Connal, 
my love, and my friend!” With grief the fad 
mourner dies. Earth here incloſes the lovelieſt pair 
on the hill, The graſs grows between the ſtones of 
the tomb; I often ſit in the mournful ſhade. The 
wind fighs through the graſs; their memory ruſhes 
on my mind. Undiſturbed you now fleep together; 
in the tomb of the mountain you reſt alone. 

“And ſoft be your reſt” ſaid Utha, © children of 
freamy Lotha. I will remember you with tears, 
and my ſecret ſong ſhall riſe; when the wind is in the 


groves of Tora, and the ſtream is roaring near. 


Then ſhall ye come on my ſoul, with all your lovely 
rief.“ ä - 
Three days feaſted the kings : on the fourth their 
white fails aroſe, The winds of the north carry the 
ſhip of Fingal to Morven's woody land. But the 
ſpirit of Loda fat, in his cloud, behind the ſhips of 
Frothal. He hung forward with all his blaſts, and 
ſpread the white-boſomed fails. The wounds of his 
form were not forgot; he ſtill feared * the hand of 

the king, 
THE 
* The ſtory of Fingal, and the ſpirit of Loda, ſuppoſed 
to be the famous Odin, is the moſt extravagant fiction in 
all Oſſian's poems. It is not, however, without precedents 
in the beſt poets; and it muſt be faid tor Oſſian, that he 
ſays nothing but what perfectly agreed with the notions of 
the times, concerning ghoſts. They thought the ſouls of 
the dead were material, and conſequently ſuſceptible of 


pam. Whether a proof could be drawn from this paſſage, 
that Offian had no notion of a divinity, I ſhall leave to 


others to determine: it appears, however, that he was of 


opinion, that ſuperior beings ought to take no notice of 
what paſſed among men. 
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| THE ARGUMENT, 
This poem fixes the antiquity of a cuſtom, which is well known 
ro have prevailed afterwards, in the rorth of Scotland, and 
in Ireland, The bards, at an annual feaſt, provided by the 
' king or chief, repeated their poems, and ſuch cf them as 
were thouglit, by him, worthy of being preſerved, were 
carefully taught to their children, in order to have them 
tranſmitted to poſterity, It was one of thoſe occaſions that 
afforded the ſubje& of the preſent poem to Offian, It is 
called in the original, The ſongs of Selma, which title it 
was thought proper to adopt in the tranſlatian. ; 
The poem is entirely lyric, and has great variety of verſiſica- 
tion The addreſs to the evening ſtar, with which it opens, 


has, ia the original, all the harmony that numbers could 


give it; flowing down with all that tranquility and ſoftneſs, 
which the ſcene deſctibed naturally inſpires. 1 51. 


6 — 


8 m of the deſcending night! fair is thy light 
in the weſt ! thou lfte thy unſhorn head from 
thy cloud: thy ſteps are ſtately on thy hill. What 
doſt thou behold in the plain? The ſtormy winds 
are laid. The murmur of the torrent comes from 
zfar. Roaring waves climb the diſtant rock. The 
flies of evening are on their feeble wings, and the 
hum of their courſe is on the field. What doſt thou 


— _—_— — — — 


behold, fair light? But thou doſt ſmile and depart. 


The waves come with joy around thee, and bathe 
thy lovely hair. Farewell, thou ſilent beam] Let 
the light of Offian's ſoul ariſe. _ 1 2 

And it does ariſe in its ſtrength ! I behold my de- 
parted friends. Their gathering is on Lora, as in 
the days that are paſt. Fingal comes like a watry 
column of miſt: his heroes are. around. And ſee 
the bards of the ſong, gray-haired Ullin; ſtately 
| | | : Ryno; 
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Ryno; Alpin®, with the tuneful voice, and the ſo 


complaint of Minona! How are ye changed, my 


friends, ſince the days of Selma's feaſt ! when we 


. contended, like the gales of the ſpring, that, flying 


over the hill, by turns bend the feebly-whiſſling 


Minona then came forth in her beauty; with 


. down-caſt look and tearful eye; her hair flew flow!y 


on the blaſt that ruſhed unfrequent from the hil. 


The ſouls of the heroes were ſad when ſhe raiſed the 
tuneful voice; for often had they ſeen the grave of 


Salgart, and the dark dwelling of white - boſomed 
Colma t. Colma left alone on the hill, with all her 
voice of .muſic.! Salgar promiſed to come: but the 


night deſcended round. Hear the voice of 'Colm, 
When ſhe fat alone on the hillL! 
Luna. It is night; I am alone, forlorn on the hil 


of ſtorms. The wind is heard in the mountain. 


The torrent -ſhrieks down the rock. No hut receives 
me from the rain; forlorn on the hill of winds. 
- Riſe, moon from behind thy clouds; ſtars of 4he 
2 — appear! Lead me, ſome light, to the place 
here my love reſts, from the toil of the .chaſe ! this 


bow near him, unſtrung; bis dogs panting around 
him. But here I muſt fit alone, by the rock of the 
moſſy ſtream. The ſtream and the wind roar ; not 


can I hear the voice of my love, Why delays wy 


Aga) 


Alpin is. from the ſame root with Albion, or rather 
Albin, the ancient name of Britain; Alp, high in land, 


or country. The preſent name of our iſland has its origi 


in the Celtic tongue; ſo that thoſe who derived it from 
any other, betrayed their ignorance of the ancient language 
of our country. Britain comes from Breac't in, vari 
gated iſland, ſo called from the face of the country, from 
the natives painting themſelves, or from their pat} 
.colour ed clothes. 4 4 

+ Sealg- er, a bunter. 

+} Cul-math, a woman with fine hair. 
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galgar, why the ſon of the hill his promiſe ? Here is 
the rock, and the tree; and hear the roaring ftream. 
Thou didft protniſe with night to be here. Ah! 
whither is my Salgar gone? With thee I would fly, 
my father; with thee, my brother of pride. Our 
race have long been foes ; but we are not'toes, O 
Salgar ! ; 
Ceaſe a little while, O wind-! ſtream be thou ſilent 


2 while! let my voice be heard over the heath; let 


my wanderer hear me. Salgar! it is I who call, 
Here is the tree, and the rock. Salgar, my love! I 
am here. Why delayeſt thou thy coming? Lo! 
the moon appeareth. The flood is bright inthe vale, 
The rocks are gray on the face of the hill. But I 
ſee him not on the brow ; his dogs before him tell 
not that he is coming. Here I muſt ſit alone. 

But who are theſe that lie beyond me on the heath? 
Are they my love and my brother? Speak to me, O 
my friends] they anſwer not. My ſoul is tormented 
with fears. Ah! they are dead. Their ſwords are 
red from the fight. O my brother ! my brother ! 
why haſt thou ſlain my Salgar? why, O Salgar, haft 
thou flain my brother? Dear were ye both to me 
what ſhall I fay in your praiſe ? Fhou wert fair on 
the hill among thouſands ;- he was terrible in fight. 
Speak to me; hear my voice, ſons of my love] But 
alas they are filent; ſilent for ever! Cold are their 


breaſts of clay! Oh! from the rock of the hill: 


from the top of the windy mountain, ſpeak ye ghoſts 
of the dead! ſpeak, I will not be afraid. Whither 
are ye gone to reſt? In what cave of the hill ſhall I 
find you? No feeble voice is on the wind: no 
anſwer half-drowned in the ſtorms of the hill. 

I fit in my grief. T wait for morning in my tears. 
Rear the tomb, ye friends of the dead; but cloſe it 
not till Colma come. My life flies away like a 
dream: why ſhould I ſtay behind? Here ſhall I reſt 
with my friends, by the ſtream of the Ms, 

| . - 
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When night comes on the hill; when the wind is on 
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the heath; my ghoſt ſhall ſtand in the wind, and 
mourn the death of my friends. The hunter (hall 
hear from his booth. He ſhall fear but love my 


voice. For ſweet ſhall my voice be for my friends; 


for pleaſant were they both to me. 

Such was thy ſong, Minona ſoftly-bluſhing maid 
of Torman. Our tears deſcended” tor Colma, and 
our fouls were ſad. Ullin came with the harp, and 
gave the ſong of Alpin. The voice of Alpin was 
pleaſant : the foul of Ryno was a beam of fire. But 
they had reſted in the narrow houſe: and their 
voice was not heard in Selma. Ullin had returned 
one day from the chaſe, before the heroes fell. He 


heard their ſtrife on the hill; their ſong was ſoft but 
fad. They mourned the fall of Morar, firſt of mortal 


men. His ſoul was like the ſoul of Fingal ; his 
ſword like the ſword of Oſcar. But he fell, and his 
father mourned : his ſiſter's eyes were full of tears, 
Minona's eyes were full of tears, the ſiſter of car- 


borne Morar. She retired from the ſong of Ullin, like 
the moon in the weſt, when ſhe foreſees the ſhower, 


and hides her fair head in a cloud. I touched the 
harp, with Ullin; the ſong of mourning roſe. 

. Ryzno, The wind and the rain are over: calm is the 
noon of day. The clouds are divided in heaven, 
Over the green hills flies the unconſtant ſun. Red 


through the ſtony vale comes down the ſtream of the 


hill. Sweet are thy murmurs, O ſtream-! but more 
ſweet is the voice I hear. It is the voice of Alpin, 
the ſon of ſong, mourning for the dead. Bent is his 
head of age, and red his tearful eye. Alpin, thou 


ſon of ſong, why alone on the ſilent hill? why com- 
piaineſt thou, as a blaſt in the wood; as a wave on 
the lonely ſhore !, | 

Alpin. My tears, O Ryno! are for the dead; my 
Tall thou 
| alt 


voice, for the inhabitants of the grave, 


my, Pa _ Y Pq SS 4 yaw > 
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art on the hill; fair among the ſons of the plain, 
But thou ſhait fall like Morar* ; and the mourner 


| ſhall fit on thy tomb. The hills thall know thee no 


more; thy bow ſhall lie in the hall, unſtrung. 

Thou wert ſwift, O Morar ! as a roe on the hill ; 
terrible as a meteor of fire. Thy wrath was as the 
form. Thy ſword in battle, as lightning in the 
field, Thy voice was like a ſtream after rain; like 
thunder on diſtant hills. Many fell by thy arm; 
they were conſumed in the flames of thy wrath. But 
when thou didſt return from war, how peaceful was 
thy brow? Thy face was like the ſun after rain; like 
the moon in the ſilence of night; calm as the breaſt 
of the lake when the loud wind is laid. 

Narrow is thy dwelling now; dark the place of 
thine abode, With three ſteps I compaſs thy gras e, 
O thou who waſt ſo great before! Four ſtones, with 
their heads of moſs, are the only memoria! of thee. 
'A tree with ſcarce a leaf, long grafs which whiſtles in 


W the wind, mark to the hunter's eye the grave of the 


mighty Morar. Morar! thou art low indeed. 
Thou haſt no mother to mourn thee; no maid with 
her tears of love. Dead is ſhe that brought thee 
forth. Fallen is the daughter of Morglan. | 


Who on his ſtaff is this? who is this, whoſe head | 


is white with age, whoſe eyes are red with tears, 
who quakes at every ſtep. It is thy father t, O 


 Morar ! the father of no fon but thee. He heard of 


thy fame in battle ; he heard of foes diſperſed. He 


heard of Morar's fame; why did he not hear of his | 


wound? Weep, thou father of Morar ; weep ; but 


thy ſon heareth thee not. Deep is the ſleep of the 


dead; low their pillow, of duſt. No more ſhall he 
hear thy voice; no more ſhall he awake at thy call. 


Vor. I. 8 | When ; 


* Mor-er, great man. 


+ Torman, the ſon of Carthu!; 'ord of "-mora, one of 


the weſtern iſles. 
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When ſhall it be morn. in the Frave, to bid the 
flumberer awake? Farewell, thou braveſt of men 
thou conqueror in the field] but the field ſhall fee 
thee no more; nor the dark wood be lightened with 
the ſplendor of thy ſteel. Thou haſt left no ſon. 
But the ſong ſhall preſerve thy name. Future times 


mall hear of thee; they ſhall hear of the fallen 


Morar. | 

The grief of all aroſe, but moſt the burſting ſigh 
of Armin x. He remembers» the death of his fon. 
who fell in the days of his youth. Carmor + was 


near the hero, the chief of the echoing Galmal, 


Why burſts the ſigh of Armin, he ſaid? Is there a 
cauſe to mourn? The fong comes, with its muſic, 
to melt and pleaſe the foul. It is like ſoft miſt, that, 
riſing from a lake, pours on the ſilent vale; the green 
flowers are filled with dew, but the ſun returns in his 
ſtrength, and the miſt is gone. Why art thou ſad, 
O Armin, chief · of ſea-ſurrounded Gorma ? 


Sad! I am indeed: nor ſinall my caufe of woe! | 


Carmor, thou haſt loſt no fon; thou haſt loſt no 
daughter of beauty, Colgar the valiant lives ; and 
Annira faireſt maid. Ihe boughs of thy family 
flouriſh, O Carmor! but Armin is the laſt of his 
race. Dark is thy bed, O Daura! and deep thy 
ſleep in the tomb, When thalt thou awake with thy 


ſongs? with all thy voice of muſic ? 


Ariſe, winds of autumn, ariſe; blow upon the 


dark heath ! fireams of the mountains, roar ! how], 


ye tempeſts, in the top of the oak ! walk through 
broken clouds, O moon! thow by intervals thy pale 


face! bring to my mind that fad night, when all my 


children fell; when Arindal the mighty fell; when 
Daura the lovely failed. Daura, my. daughter ! thou 
DER | . wert 
* Armin, a bero. He was chief, or petty king of 
Gorma, i. e. the blue iſland; ſuppoſed to be one of ti 
Hebrides. _ 
+ Cear-mor, à tall dark-complexioned mau. 
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wert fair; fair as the moon on the hills of Fura®; 
white as the driven ſnow ;. ſweet as the breathing 
Arindal, thy bow was ſtrong, thy ſpear was 
ſwift in the field: thy look was like miſt on the wave; 
thy ſhield, a red cloud in a ſtorm. Armar, re- 
nowned in war, came, and fought Daura's love; he 
was not long denied; fair was the hope of their 
friends. 7 ann $4 | cr 
Erath, ſon of Odga!, repined; for his brother 
was ſlain by Armar. He. came diſguiſed like a ſon 
of the ſea : fair was his ſkiff on the wave; white his 
locks of age; calm his ſerious brow. Faireſt of 
women, he ſaid, lovely daughter of Armin ] a rock 
not diſtant in the ſea, bears à tree on its fide ; red 
ſhines the fruit afar. There Armar waits for Daura. 
I came to carry his love along the rolling ſea. She 
went; and ſhe called on Armar. Nought anſwered, 
but the ſon + of the rock. ' Armar, my love] my 
love | why tormenteſt thou me with fear ? hear, ſon 
of Ardnart, hear: it is Daura who calleth thee! 
Erath the traitor fled laughing to the land. She 
lifted up her voice, and cried for her brother and her 
father. Arindal ! Armin! none to? relieve your 
Daura. | | 
Her voice came over the ſea. Arindal my ſon 
deſcended from the hill: rough in the ſpoils of the 
chaſe. His arrows rattled by his fide ; his bow was 
in his- hand : five dark gray dogs attended his ſteps. 
He faw fierce Erath on: the ſhore: he ſeized and 
bound him to an oak. Thick bend the thongs fot 
| 82 the 
*. Fuar-a, cold iſſand. 7 
f By the ſon of the rock, the poet means the echoing 
back of the human voice from a rock. The vu! gar were 
of opinion, that this repetition of ſound was made by a 
Iprit within. the rock; and they, on that account, called 
it mac-talla, the ſon who dwells in the rock. 
t The poet here only means that Erath was bound with 
leathery thongs. | 
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of woe! 


praiſed the voice* of Cona] the firſt among a thou- 
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the hide around his limbs; he loads the wind with 


his groans. Arindal aſcends the wave in his boat, to 


=o Daura to land. Armar came in his wrath, and 
let fly the gray. feathered ſhaft. It ſung; it funk in 
thy heart. Arindal my fon ! for Erath the traitor 
thou diedft, The oar is ſtopped at once; he panted 
on the rock and expired. What is thy grief, () 
Daura, when round thy feet is poured thy brother's 
blood. The boat is broken in twain by the waves. 
Armar plunges into the ſea, to reſcue his Daura, or 
die. Sudden a blaſt from the hill comes over the 
waves. He ſunk, and he rofe no more. | 

- Alone, on the ſea beat rock, my daughter was 
heard to complain. Frequent and loud were her cries; 


nor could her father relieve her. All night I ſtood 
on the ſhore. I ſaw her by the faint beam of the 


moon.- All night I heard her cries. Loud was the 
wind ; and the rain beat hard on the fide of the 
mountain, Before morning appeared, her voice was 


weak. It died away, like the evening-breeze among 
the grafs of the rocks. Spent with grief ſhe expired, 


And left thee Armina lone, gone is my ſtrength in 


the war, and fallen my pride among women. When 


the ſtorms of the mountain come ; when the north 


lifts the waves on high ; I fit by the ſounding ſhore, 


and look on the fatal rock. Often by the ſetting 
moon ] ſee the ghoſts of my children. Half-viewlels, 
they walk in mournful conference together. Wil 
none of you ſpeak in pity ? They do not regard their 
father. I am fad, O Carmor, nor ſmall is my cauk 


Such were the words of the bards in the days of 


| ſong ; when the king heard the muſic of harps, and 


the tales of other times. The chiefs gathered from 
all their hills, and heard the lovely ſound. The) 


ſand 


Oſſian is ſometimes poetically called te voice of Cera 


| . 
ſand bards. But age is now on my tongue; and my 
ſoul has failed. 1 hear, ſometimes, the ghoſts of 
bards, and learn their pleaſant ſong. But memory 
fails in. my mind; I hear the call of years. They 
fay, as they paſs along, why does Offian fing ? Soon 
ſhall- he lie in the narrow houſe, and no bard ſhall 
raiſe his fame. Roll on, ye dark-brown years, for 
ye bring no Joy on your courſe. Let the tomb open 


to Oflian, for his ſtrength has failed, The ſons of 


ſong are gone to reſt :. my voice remains, like a blaſt, 
that roars, lonely, on a fea-furrounded rock, after 


the winds are laid. The dark moſs whiſtles there, 


and the diſtant mariner fees the waving trees. 


8 3 CALTHON 
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' CALTHON AND COLMAL: 
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THE ARGUMENT, 
This piece, as many more of Oſſianꝰs compoſitions, is addreffed 
to one of the firſt Chriſtian miſienaries. The ſtory of the 
poem iy handed down, by tradition, thus: In the country of 
the Britons between the walls, two chiefs lived in the days 
of Fingal, Dunthalme, lord of Teutha, ſuppoſed to be the 
Tweed; and Rathmor, who dwelt at Clutha, well known to 
be the river Clyde. Rathmor was not more renowned for 
his generoſity and hoſpitality, than Dunthalmo was infamous 
ſor his cruelty and ambition. Dunthalmo, through envy, or 
on account of ſome private ſeuds, which ſubſiſted between 
the families, murdered Rathmor at a feaſt ; but being after- 


wards touched with remorſe, he educated the two ſons of 


Rathmor, Calthon and Colmar, in his own houſe. 'They 
growing up to man's eſtate, dropped ſome hints that they 
intended to revenge the death of their father, upon which 
Dunthalmo ſhut them up in two caves on the banks of 
Teutha, intending to take them off privately. Colmal, the 
daughter of Dunthalmo, who was ſecretly in love with Cal: 
thon, helped him to make his eſcape from priſon, and fled 
with him to Fingal, diſguiſed in the habit ef a young war- 
rior, and implored his aid againſt Dunthalmo. Fingal fent 
Oſſian with three hundred men, to Colmar's relief, Duntha's 
mo having previouſly murdered Colmar, came to a battle 
with Offtan 3 but he was killed by that hero, and his army 
totally defeated. | i 

Calthon married Colmal, his deliverer; and Gſſian returned 

to Morven. 2 

iz ” 6} 


LEASANT is the voice of thy ſong; thou lonely 
dweller of the rock. It comes on the found of 

the ſtream, along the narrow vale” My foul awakes, 
O ſtranger ! in themidft of my hall. I ſtretch my 
hand to the ſpear, as in the days of other years. I 
ſtretch my hand, but it is feeble ; and the ſigh of my 
boſom grows. Wilt thou not liſten, ſon of * 
WERE WF TOC 5 
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rock, to the ſong of Oſſian? My ſoul is full of 


other times; the joy of my youth returns. Thus 


the ſun appears in the weſt, after the ſteps of his 


brightneſs have moved behind a ſtorm; the green 
hills lift their dewy heads :. the blue ſtreams rejoice in 
the vale. The aged hero comes forth on his ſtaff, 
and his gray hair glitters in the beam. Doſt thoy 
not behold, ſon of the rock, a ſhield in Offian's 
hall? It is marked with the ſtrokes of battle; and 
the brightneſs of its boſſes has failed. That ſhield 
the great Dunthalmo bore, the chief of ſtreamy 
_ Teutha. Dunthalmo-bore.-it in battle, before he fe!! 
by Offian's ſpear. Liſten ſon. of the rock, to the 
tale of other years, een 4, 7 * 
Rathmor was a chief of Clutha. The feeble 
dwelt in his hall. The gates of Rathmor were never 
Cloſed ; his feaſt was always ſpread, The ſons of the 
ſtranger - came, and bleſſed the generous chief of 
Clutha. Bards raiſed the ſong, and touched the 


harp ; and joy brightened on the face of the mourn- | 


ful. Dunthalmo came, in his pride, and ruſhed into 
the combat of Rathmor. The chief of Clutha 
overcame ; the rage of Dunthalmo roſe. He came, 
by night, with his warriors; and the mighty. Rath- 
mor fell. He fell in his halls, where his feaſt was 
often ſpread for ſtrangers. NT BW 

Colmar and Calthon were young, the ſons of car- 


borne Rathmor. They came, in the joy of youth, 


into their father's halls. They behold him in his 
blood, and their burſting tears deſcend. The foul 
of Dunthalmo melted, when he ſaw the children of 
youth; he brought them to Alteutha's * walls; they 
EDS; 2118 D C grew 
* Al-teutha, or rather Balteutha, the town of Tueed, 
the name of Dunthalmo's ſeat. It is obſervable, that all 
the names in this poem, are derived from the Gallic lan- 
guage ; which, as I have remarked in a preceding note, 1 
a proof that it was once the univerſal language of the 
whole iſland, 


A POEM. | = 


grew in the houſe of their foe. They bent the bow 
in his preſence ; and came forth to his battles. They 
ſaw the fallen walls of their fathers; they ſaw the 
green thorn in the hall. Their tears deſcended in . 
ſecret; and, at times, their faces were mournful, 
Dunthalmo beheld their grief: his darkening ſoul 
deſigned their death. He cloſed them in two caves, 
on the echoing banks of "T'eutha. The ſun did not 
come there with his beams; nor the moon of heaven 
by night. The ſons of Rathmor remained in dark- 
neſs, and foreſaw their death. .. ve 
The daughter of Dunthalmo wept in filence, the 
fair-haired, blue-eyed Colmal*, Her eye had rolled 
in ſecret on Calthon; his lovelineſs ſwelled in her 
ſoul. She trembled for her warrior; but what could 
Colmal do? Her arm could not lift the ſpear ;- nor 
was the ſword formed for her fide. Her white breaſt 
never roſe beneath a mail. Neither was her eye the 
terror of heroes. What canſt thou do, O Colmal! 
for the falling chief? Her ſteps are unequal; her 
hair is looſe : her eye looks wildly through her tears. 
She came, by night, to the hallf; and armed her 
lovely form in ſteel; the ſteel of a young warrior, 
who fell in the firſt of his battles. She came to the 
cave of Calthon, and looſed the thong from his 
bands... | 39 
| | “ Ariſe, 


Caol-mhal, a woman with ſmall eye-brows ; ſmall 
exe-brows were a diſtinguiſhing part of beauty in Oſſian's 
time : and he ſeldom fails to give them to the fine women 
of his poems,” 3 25 | 

+ That is, the hall where the arms taken from enemies 
were hung up as trophies. Oſſian is very careful to make 
his ſtories. probable 3 for he makes Colmal put on the arms 
of a youth killed in his farſt battle, as more proper for a 
young woman, who cannot be ſuppoſed ſtrong encugh to 
carry the armour of a full grown warrior. 
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214 CALTHON AND coL MAI: 
« Arife, ſon of Rathmor,” ſhe ſaid, & ariſe, the 


night is dark. Let us fly to the king of Selma + 


chief of fallen Clutha! I am the ſon of Lam, 
who dwelt in thy father's hall. I heard of thy dar 
dwelling in the cave, and my foul aroſe. Ariſe, ſon 
of Rathmor, for the night is dark.” © Bleſt voice 
replied the chief, « comeſt thou from the darkly. 


rolling clouds? for often the ghoſts of his father, 


deſcended to Calthon's dreams, ſinee the fun has re. 


tired from his eyes, and darkneſs has dwelt around 


him. Or art thou the fon of Lamgal, the chief! 


often ſaw in Clutha? But ſhall I fly to Fingal and 
Colmar my brother low ? ſhall I fly to Morven, and 


the hero cloſed in night? No: give me that ſpear, 


ſon of La , Calthon will defend his brother.” 


«: A thouſand warriors,” replied the maid, © ftretch 


_ their ſpears round 'car-borne Colmar, M hat can 


Calthon do againſt a hoſt fo great? Let us fiy to th 
king of Morven, he will come with battle. His am 


is ſtretched forth to the unhappy ; the lightning o 


his ſword is round the weak. Ariſe, thou fon of 
Rathmor ; the ſhades of night will fly away. Dun- 
thalmo will behold thy ſteps. on the field; and thou 
muſt fall in thy youth.” © 

The ſighing hero roſe ; his tears deſcend for ca- 


- borne Colmar. He came with the maid to Selma“ 


hall; but he knew not that it was Colmal. Tis 
helmet covered her lovely face; and her breaſt roſe 
beneath the ſteel, Fingal returned from the chat, 
and found the lovely ſtrangers. They were like two 


beams of light, in the midit of the hall. The lig 


heard the tale of grief; and turned his eyes around, 
A thouſand heroes half-roſe before him; claiming the 
war of Teutha. I came with my ſpear from the hl, 
and the joy of battle roſe in my breaſt : for the king 
ſpoke to Offian in the midſt of the people. — 


3 Fingal. 
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« Son of my ſtrength,” he ſaid, © take the ſpear 
of Fingal; go to Teutha's mighty ſtream, and fave 
the car-borne Colmar. Let thy fame return before 
thee like a pleaſant gale; that my ſoul may rejoice 
over my ſon, who renews the renown of our fathers. 
Offian ! be thou a ſtorm in battle ; but mild when 
the foes are low ! It was thus my fame aroſe, O m 
ſon; and be thou like Selma's chief. When the 
haughty come to my halls, my eyes behold them not, 
But my arm is ftretched forth to the unhappy. My 
ſword defends the weak.” 

I rejoiced in the words of the king: and took my 
rattling arms. Diaran * roſe at my fide, and Deg - 
| | ing 


* Diaran, father of that Connal who was unfortunately 
killed by Crimora, his miſtreſs 3 

+ Dargo, the ſon of Collath, is celebrated in other 
poems by Oſſian. He is {aid to have been killed by a boar 
at a hunting party. The lamentation of his miſtreſs, or 
wife, Mingala, over his body, is extant; but whether it 
is of Oſſian's compoſition, I cannot determine. It is 
generally aſcribed to him, and has much of bis manner; 


but ſome traditions mentions it as an imitation by ſome 


later bard. As it has ſome poetical merit, I have ſub- 
joined it. | FOR 
Ta ſpouſe of Dargo came in tears: for Dargo was no 
more! The heroes ſigh over Lartho's chief: and what 
mall fad Mingala do? The dark ſoul vaniſhed Ike morning 
milt, before the king of ſpears : but the generous glowed 
in his prefence like the morning ſtar. 

Who was the faireſt and moſt lovely? who but Collath's 


| ſtately fon ? Who fat in the midſt of the wile, but Dargo 


of the mighty deeds ? | 
Thy Land touched the trembling harp : Thy voice was 
ſoft as ſummer-winds. Ah me! what ſhall the heroes ſay! 
ior Dargo fell before a boar. Pale is the lovely cheek ; 
the look of which was firm in danger | Why haſt thou 
411d on our hills, thou fairer than the beams of the ſun ? 
| | The 
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king of ſpears. Three hundred youths followed our 

ſteps: the lovely ſtrangers were at my ſide. Dun. 
thalmo heard the ſound of our approach; he gathered 
the ſtrength of Teutha. He ſtood on a hill with his 
hoſt; they were like rocks broken with thunder, 
when their bent trees are finged a bare, and the 
ftreams of their chinks have failed. 


he ſtream of Teutha rolled, in its pride, before 


the gloomy foe. I ſent a bard*to Dunthalmo, 10 
offer the combat on the plain; but he ſmiled in the 

darkneſs of his pride. His unſettled hoſt moved on 

the hill; like the mountain-cloud, when the bla 

has entered its womb, and ſcatters the curling gloom 

on every ſide. 

They brought Colmar to Teutha's bank, bound 
with a thouſand thongs. The chief is ſad, but 


lovely, and his eye is on his friends; for we ſtood, 


in our arms, on the oppoſite bank of 'Teutha. Dun- 
thalmo came with his ſpear, and pierced the hero's 


fide: he rolled on the bank in his blood, and we | 


heard his broken ſighs. 

Calthon ruſhed into the ſtream: I bounded n 
on my ſpear. Teutha's race fell before us. Night 
came rolling down. Dunthalmo reſted on a rock 
amiqdſt an aged wood. The rage of his boſom 


burned againſt 11 car-borne Calthon. But ay 


The daughter of Adonfion was ; lovely i in the eyes of the 
valiant ; the was lovely in their eyes, but ſhe choſe to be 
the ſpouſe of Dargo. | 

But thou art alone, Mingala! the night is coming with 
its clouds; where is the bed of thy repoſe ? Where but n 
the tomb of Dargo ? 

Why doſt thou lift the ſtone, O bard ! why doſt thou 
ſhut the narrow houſe ? Mingala's eyes are heavy, bard: 


She muſt ſleep with Dargo. 


Laſt night I heard the ſong of joy in Lartho's lefty 
hall. But filence now dwells around my bed. Minga! 
reſts with Dargo. 
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ſtood in his grief; he mourned the fallen Colmar; 
Colmar ſlain in youth, before his fame aroſe. 
bade the ſong of woe to riſe, to ſooth the mourn- 
ful chief; but he ſtood beneath a tree, and often 
threw his ſpear on earth. Ihe humid eye of Colmal 
rolled near in a ſecret tear: ſhe foreſaw the fall of 
Duntha!me, or of Clutha's battling chief. 

Now half the night had paſſed away. Silence and 
darkneſs were on the field ; ſleep reſted on the eyes 
of the heroes: Calthon's ſettling foul was ſtill. His 
eyes were halt-cloſed; but the murmur of Teutha 
had not yet failed in his ear. Pale, and ſhewing his 
wounds, the ghoſt of Colmar came: he bended his 
head over the hero, and raifed his feeble voice. 

« Sleeps the fon of Rathmor in his might, and 
his brother low? Did we not riſe to the chaſe to- 
gether, and purſue the dark- brown hinds? Colmar 
was not forgot till he fel}; till death had blaſted his 
youth. I lie pale beneath the rock of Lona. O let 
Calthon riſe! the morning comes' with its heams ; 
and Dunthalmo wil! diſhonour the fallen.” He 
paſſed away in his blaſt, The riſing Calthon faw 
the ſteps of his departure. He ruſhed in the ſound 
of his ſteel; and unhappy Colmal roſe. - She followed 
her hero through night, and dragged ber ſpear 
behind, But when Calthon came to Lona's rock, 
he found his fallen brother. Ihe rage of liis boſom 
roſe, and he ruthed among the foe. The groans of 
death aſcend. They cloſe around the chief. He is 


bound in the midſt, and brought to gloomy Dun- 


thalmo. - The ſhout of joy aroſe; and the hills of 
night replied. 

[ ſtarted at the ſound : and took my father's ſpear. 
Diaran roſe at my fide; and the youthful ſtrength of 
Dargo. We miſled the chief of Clutha, and our 
ſouls were ſad, I dreaded the departure of my fame; 
the pride of my valour roſe. © Sons of Morven,” 
I faid, „ it is not thus our fathers fought. They 

Yor  - T reſted 
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reſted not on the field of ſtrangers, when the foe did 
not fall before them. Their ſtrength was like the 
_ eagles of heaven; their renown is in the ſong. But 
our people fall by degrees, and our fame begins to 
depart. What ſhall the king of Morven fay, if 


Offian conquers not at Teutha? Riſe in your 


ſteel, ye warriors, and follow the ſound of Offian's 
courſe. He will not return, but renowned, to the 
echoing walls of Selma.“ 

Morning roſe on the blue waters of Teutha; 
Colmal flood before me in tears. She told of the 
chief of Clutha: and thrice the ſpear fell from her 
hand. My wrath turned againſt the ſtranger; for 
my ſoul trembled for Calthon. “ Son of the feeble 
kand,” I faid, do Teutha's warriors fight with 
tears! The battle is not won with grief; nor dwells 
the ſigh in the ſoul of war. Go to the deer of Car. 
nin, or the lowing herds of Teutha. But leave 
theſe arms, thou ſon of fear: a warrior may lift them 
10 battle.” SE 

tore the mail from her ſhoulders. Her ſnowy 
breaſt appeared. She bent her red face to the ground, 
looked in filence to the chiefs. The ſpear fell from 
my hand; and the ſigh of my boſom roſe. But 
when I heard the name of the maid, my crowding 
tears deſcended. | bleſſed the lovely beam of youth, 
and bade the batte move. | 

Whv, fon of the rock, ſhould Offian tell how 
Teutha's warriors died? They are now forgot in 
their land; and their tombs are not found on the 
keath. Years came on with their tempeits ; and the 

een mounds mouldered away. Scarce is the grave 
of Dunthalmo ſeen, or the place where he fell by 
the ſpear of Oſſian. Some gray warrior, half blind 
with age, ſiting by night at the flaming oak of the 
hall, tells now my actions to his ſons, and the fal 


of the dark Dunthalmo. The faces of youth bend 
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fidelong towards his voice; ſurpriſe and joy burn in 
their eyes. | 

I found the ſon* of Rathmor bound to an oak; 
my ſword cut the thongs from his hands. And I 
gave him the white-boſomed Colmal. They dwelt 
in the halls of Teutha; and Offtian returned to 


Selma. 
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| THE ARGUMENT, 
Lathmon, a Britiſh prince, taking advantage of Frogal's ab- 
ſence in Ireland,. made a de'cent on Morven, and advanced 


1 
—  —— 


_— 


within ſight of Selma the royal palace. Fingal arrived in 
the mean time, and La hmor retreated to a hill, where his. 


army was ſurpriſed by night, and himſelf taken pri ſoner by 
Oſſian and Gaul the ſon of Morni. This exploit of Gaul 
and Oflian bears a near ieſemblance to the beautiſul epiſode 


of Niſus and Euryalus in Virgil's ninth AEneid; The poem 
opens, with the firſt appearance of Fingal on the coaſt of 
Morven, and ends, it may be ſuppoſed, about noon the 


next days 


— — — ——— 


ELMA, thy halls are ſilent. There is no ſound* 


— — 2 
— — — * —ͤ — . 


in the woods of Morven. The wave tumbles 


alone on the coaſt. The ſilent beam of the ſun is on 
the field. The daughters of Morven come forth, 


like the bow of the ſnower; they look towards green 


Ullin for tha white fails of the king. He had pro- 
miſed to return, but the winds of the noth aroſe. 


Who pours from the eaſtern hill, like a ſtream of 


darkneſs ; It is the hoſt of Lathmon. He has heard 
of the abſence of Fingal. He truſts in the wind of 
the north. His foul brightens: with joy. Why doſt 
mou come, Lathmon? The: mighty are not in 
Selma. Why comeſt thou.with thy forward. ſpear ? 
Will the daughters of Morven fight? Bur ſtop, O 
mighty ſtream, in thy courſe ! Does not Lathmon. 
behold theſe ſails? Why doſt thou vaniſh, Lathmon, 
like the miſt of the. lake? But the (qually. ſtorm 1s: 
behind thee; Fingal purſues thy ſteps ! | 

The king of Morven ſtarted from ſleep, as we 
rolled on the dark-blue wave. He ſtretched his hand 
E to 
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to his ſpear, and his heroes roſe around. We knew 
that he had ſeen his fathers, for they often deſcended 
to his dreams, when the ſword of the foe roſe over 
the land; and the battle darkened before us. „ Whj. 
ther haſt thou fled, O wind,“ faid the king or 
Maorven ? „Doſt thou ruſtle in the chambers of the 
ſouth, and purſue the ſhower in other lands? Why 
| doſt thou not come to my fails ? to the blue face of 
= my feas? The foe is in the land of Morven, and the 
* king is abſent. But let each bind on bis mail, and 
each aſſume his ſhield. Stretch every ſpear over the 
wave; let every ſword be unſheathed. Lathmon + 
is before us with his hoſt: he. that fled + from 
Fingal on the plains of Lona. But he returns, like 
a collected ftream, and his roar is between our hills,” 
Such were the words of Fingal. - We ruſhed into 
Carmona's bay. Offian aſcended the hill; ard 
thrice ſtruck his boſſy ſhield.” The rock of Morven 
replied ; and the bounding roes came forth, The 
foes were troubled in my preſence: and collected 
their darkened hoſt; for I ſtood, like a cloud on the 
hill, rejoicing in the arms of my youth. 
Morni 4 fat ber eath a tree, at the roaring waters 
of Strumon &: his Jocks of age are g:,y : he leans 
| forward 


* It is ſaid, by tradition, that it was the intelligence of 

1 Lathmon's invaſion, that occaſioned Fingal's return from 

| Ireland; though Oſſian more poetically, aſcribes the cauſe 
| of Fingal's knowledge to his dream. 3 

| + He alludes to a battle wherein Fingal had defeated 

Lathmon. The occ.hon of this firſt war, between thoſe 

heroes, is told by Oſſian in another poem, which the 


x tranſlator has ſeen. 33 Jo 
| | + Morni was chief of a numerous tribe, in the days of fl 
| Fingal end his father Comhal. The laſt mentioned hero tl; 


was killed in battle againſt Morni's tribe ; but the velour 

and conduct of Fingal reduced them, at laſt, to obedience. | 

We find the two heroes perfectly reconciled in this poem. 8¹ 
Stru'-mone, ffream of the bill. Here the proper 

name of a rivulet in the neighbourhood of Selma. | 
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forward on his ſtaff; young Gaul is near the hero, 


hearing the battles of his youth. Often did he riſe, 
in the fire of his ſoul, at the mighty deeds of Morni. 
The aged heard the ſound of Offian's ſhield : he 
knew the ſign of battle. He ſtarted at once from his 
place. His gray hair parted on his back, He re- 
members the actions of. other years.“ 

« My ſon,” he ſaid to fair-haired (au), © I hear 
the ſound of battle, The king of Morven is re- 
turned, the ſign of war is heard. Go to the halls of 
Strumon, and bring his arms to Morni, Bring the 
arms which my father wore in his age, for my arm 
begins to fail. Take thou thy armour, O Gaul; 
and ruth to the firſt of thy battles. Let thine arm 
reach to. the renown of thy fathers. Be thy courſe 


in the field, like the eagle's wing. Why ſhouldſt 


thou fear death, my ſon ! the valiant fall with fame; 
their ſhields turn the dark fiream of danger away, 
and renown dwells on their gray hairs. Doſt thou 
not ſee, O Gaul, how the ſteps of my age are ho- 
noured ? Morni moves forth, and the young meet 
him, with reverence, and turn their eyes, with filent 
joy, on his courſe. But I never fled from danger, 
my ſon | my ſword lightened through the darkneſs 
of battle. The ſtranger melted before me; the 
mighty were blaſted in my preſence,” 

Gaul brought the arms to Morni: the aged war- 
rior covered himſelf with ſteel. Be took the ſpear in 


his hand, which was often tained with the blood of 


the valiant, He came towards Fingal, his ſon at- 
tended his ſteps. The ſon of Comhal rejoiced over 
the warrior, when he came in the locks of his age. 

_ « King of the roaring Strumon!“ faid the riſing 
joy cf Fingal; “do i beheld thee in arms, after thy 
ſtrength has failed? Often has Morni ſhone in bat- 
tles, like the beam of the riſing ſun; when he diſ- 
perſes the ſtorms of the hill, and brings peace to the 


glittering fields, But why didſt thou not reſt in 
. thine 
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thine age? Thy renown is in the ſong. The people 
behold thee, and bleſs the departure of mighty 


Morni. Why didſt thou not reſt in thine age? For 


the foe will vaniſh before Fingal.” 
« Son of Comhal,” replied the chief, “ the 


ſtrength of Morni's arm has failed. I attempt to 
draw the ſword of my youth, but it remains in its 


place. I throw the ſpear, but it falls ſhort of the 
mark; and I feel the weight of my ſhield. We 
decay hke the graſs of the mountain, and our ſtrength 
returns no more. I have a fon, © Fingal, his ſou! 
has delighted in the actions of Morni's youth; but 
his ſword has not been lifted againſt the foe, neither 
has his fame begun. I come with him to battle; to 
direct his arm. His renown will be a fun to my foul; 
in the dark hour of my departure. O that the name 
of Morni were forgot- among the people ! that the 
heroes would only ſay, Rehoid the Father of Gaul.” 

« King of Strumon,“ Fingal replied, „Gaul ſhal} 
lift the iword in battle. | But he ſhall lift it before 
Finga!; my arm ſhall defend his youth. But reſt 
thou in the halls of Selma ; and hear of our renown. 
Bid the harp be ſtrung ;. and the voice of the bard 
ariſe, that thoſe who fall may rejoice in their fame; 
and the foul of Morni brighten with gladnels. 
Oſſian! thou haſt fought in battles : the biood of 
| ſtrangers is on thy ſpear: let thy courſe be with Gaul 

in the ſtrife; but depart not from the ſide of Fingal; 
leſt the foe find you alone; and your fame fail at 
once.“ | | | 

I faw* Gaul in his arms, and my- ſoul was mixed 
with his: for the fire of the battle was in his eyes 


* Ofan ſpeaks. The contraſt between the old and 
young heroes is ſtrongly marked. The circumſtauce of the 
latter's drawing their ſwords is well imagined, and agrees 
with the iwpatience of young ſoldiers, juſt entered upon 
action. 


he 
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he looked to the foe with joy. We ſpoke the words 
of friendſhip in ſecret; and the lightning of our 
ſwords poured together; for we drew them behind 
the wood, and tried the ſtrength of our arms on the 
empty air. . 20515 | 
Night came down on Morven. Fingal fat at the 
beam of the oak. Morni fat by his fide with all his 
gray waving locks. Their diſcourſe is of other 
times, and the actions of their fathers. Three bards, 
at times, touched the harp ; and Ullin was near with 
his ſong, He ſung of the mighty Comhal ; but 
darkneſs gathered * on Morni's brow. He rolled his 
red eye on Ullin; and the ſong of the bard ceaſed. 
Fingal obſerved the aged hero, and he mildly ſpoke. 
« Chief of Strumon, why that darkneſs ? Let the 
days of other years be forgot. Our fathers con- 
tended in. battle; but we meet together, at the feaſt. 
Our ſwords are turned on the foes, and they melt 
before us on the field. Let the days of our fathers 
be forgot, king of mofly Strumon.”” | 
King of Morven,” replied the chief, I re- 
member thy father with joy. He was terrible m 
battle; the rage of the chief was deadly. My eyes 
were full of tears, when the king of heroes fell. 
The valiant fall, O Fingal, and the feeble remain on 
the hills. How many heroes have paſſed away, in 
the days of Morni! And I did not hun the battle; 
neither did I fly from the ſtrife of the valiant. Now 
let the friends of Fingal reſt ; for the night is around; 
that they may riſe, with ſtrength, to battle againſt 
| car-borne 


* Ullia had choſen ill the ſubje& of his ſong. The 
darkneſs which gathered on Morni's brow, did not 
proceed from any diſlike he had to Comhal's name, though 
they were foes, but from his fear that the ſong would 
awaken Fingal to remembrance of the feuds which had 
ſubſiſted of old between the families. Fingal's ſpeech on 
this occaſion abounds with generoſity and good ſenſe, 
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der heard on a diſtant heath. Offian ! and fair-haireq 


en. I hear the found of his hoft! like thr. 


Gaul! ye are ſwift in the race. Obſerve the foes of WM m. 
Fingal from that woody hill. But approach them we 
not, your fathers are not near to ſhield you. Let © 
not your fame fall at once. The valour of youth me 
may fail.” 12 | \ 0 
We heard the words of the chief with joy, and ge: 
moved in the clang of our arms. Our ſteps are on Ml for 
the woody hill. Heaven burns with all its ſtars, | 
The meteors of death fly over the field. The MW 
diſtant noiſe of the foe reached our ears. It was wi 
then Gaul fpoke, in his valour; his hand half. I "+ 
unſheathed the ſword. - Bike 6 Tl 
& Son of Fingal,” he faid, © why burns the ſou] the 
of Gaul? my heart beats high. My ſteps are di. WM be 
ordered; my hand trembles on my ſword, det 
When I look towards the foe, my foul lighten che 
before me, and I ſee their ſleeping hoſt. Trembee 
thus the ſouls of the valiant in battles of the ſpear! IM ti 
How would the ſoul of Morni riſe if we ſhould ruſh WW ti 
on the foe ? Our renown would grow in the fong; WW ©! 
and our ſteps be ſtately in the eyes of the brave.” hot 
„ Som of Merni,” I replied, & my ſoul delights I the 
in battle. I delight to ſhine in battle alone, and to if fre 
give my name to the bards. But what if the fo: Ml tb: 
ſhould prevail; thall I behold the eyes of the king? vo 
They are terrible in his diſpleaſure, and like the 
flames of death. But I will not behold them in bis Sb: 
wrath. Offian ſhall prevail or fall. But ſhall the be 
fame of the vanquiſhed riſe? They paſs away lik: I lis 
a ſhadow. But the fame of Oſſian ſhall rife. His M 
deeds ſhall be like his fathers. / Let us ruſh in ou He 
arms; ſon of Morni, let us ruſh to battle. Gaul! I tbe 
if thou ſhalt return, go to Selma's lofty wall. Tel the 
to-Everallin that I fell with fame; carry this ſword to . 
Brano's daughter. Let her give it to. Oſear, when 1 


the years of his youth ſhall ariſe.” 


« Sm 


“ Son of Fingal,” Gaul replied with a ſigh; 
4 ſhall I return after Oſſian is low! What would 
my father ſay, and Fingal king of men ? The feeble 
would turn their eyes and ſay, Behold the mighty Gaul 
who Ieft his friend in his Blood Ye ſhall not behold 
me, ye feeble, but in the midſt of my renown. 
Offian ! I have heard from my. father the mighty 
deeds of heroes; their mighty deeds when alone ; 


| for the ſoul increaſes in danger.” 


« Son of Morni,“ I replied and ſtrode before him 
on the heath, our fathers ſhall praiſe our valour, 
when they mourn our fail. A beam of gladneſs ſhall 
riſe on their ſouls, when their eyes are full of tears. 
They will fay, Our ſont have not fallen like the graſs of 
the field, for they ſpread death around them. But why 
ſhould we think of the narrow houſe ? The ſword 
defends the valiant. But death purſues the flight of 
the feeble ; and their renown 1s not heard.””. t 

We ruſhed foward through night; and came to 
the roar of a ſtream which bent its blue courſe round 
the foe, through trees that echoed to its noiſe ; we 
came to the bank of the ſtream, and ſaw the ſleeping 
hoſt, Their fires were decayed on the plain: and 
the lonely ſteps of their ſcouts were diſtant far. I 


ſtretched my ſpear before me to ſupport my ſteps over 


the ſtream, But Gaul took my hand, and ſpoke the 
words of the valiant. | 

„ Shall the ſon of Fingal ruſh on a ſleeping foe ? 
Shall he come like a blaſt by night when it overturns 
the young trees in ſecret ? Fingal did not thus receive 
his fame, nor dwells renown on the gray hairs of 
Morni, for actions like theſe. Strike, Oſſian, ſtrike 
the ſhield of battle, and let their thouſands riſe, Let 
them meet Gaul in his firſt battle, that he may try 
the ſtrength of his arm.“ | 
My ſoul rejoiced over the warrior, and my burſt- 
ing tears deſcended. © And the foe ſhall meet Gaul, 
| ſaid ; „ the fame of Morni's fon tha! ariſe, - But 
ruſh 
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-ruſh not too far, my hero: let the gleam of thy ſteel Ml | 
be near to Offian. Let our hands join in ſlaughter, MW * 
Gaul! doſt thou not behold that rock? Its pray ſide 
dimly gleams to the ſtars. If the foe ſhall prevail 
let our back be towards the rock. Then ſhall they 
fear to approach our ſpears; for death is in our 
hands.” : | 6 
I! ſtruck thrice my echoing ſhield. The ſtarting 
foe aroſe. We ruſhed on in the found of our arms, 
Their crowded ſteps fly over the heath; for they 
thought that the mighty Fingal came; and the 
h of their arms withered away. The ſound of 
their flight was like that of flame, when it ruthe 
through the blaſted groves. It was then the ſpear of 
Gaul flew in its ſtrength: it was then his ſword aroſe, 
Cremor fell; and mighty Leth. Dunthormo ſtrug. 
gled in his blood. T he fteel ruſhed through Crotha's 
fide, as bent, he roſe on his ſpear; the black ſtream 
poured from the wound, and hiſſed on the half. 
extinguiſhed oak. Cathmin faw the ſteps of the 
hero behind him, and aſcended 2 blaſted tree; but 


S kad of 


> 


tze ſpear pierced him from behind. Shrieking, WM 


panting, he fell; moſs and withered branches purſue MW * 
his fall, and ſtrew the blue arms of Gaul. 2 
Such were thy deeds, ſon of Morni, in the firſt of 
thy battles. Nor flept the ſword by thy fide, thou 
laſt of Fingal's race]! Offian ruſnhed forward in his 
ſtrength, and the people fell before him; as the grals 
by the ſtaff of the boy, when he whiſtles along the WM © 
field, and the gray beard of the thiſtle falls. But 
careleſs the youth moves on ; his ſteps are towards 
the deſart. nagar | 
Gray morning roſe around us, the winding ſtreams 
are bright along the heath. The foe gathered 0n 
hill; and the rage of Lathmon roſe. He bent th: 
red eye of his wrath: he is ſilent in his riſing griet 
He often ſtruck his bofly ſhield ; and his ſteps ar: 


unequa 


* 
Pc. >. 
— 
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unequal on the heath. I ſaw the diftant darkneſs 


of the hero, and I ſpoke to Morni's ſon. 
( Car- borne * chief of Strumon, doſt thou behold 
the foe? They gather on the hill in their wrath, 
Let our ſteps be towards the king f. He thall riſe in 
his ſtrength, and the hoſt of Lathmon vaniſh. Our 


fame is around us, warrior, the eyes of the aged 7 


will rejoice. But let us fly, ſon of Morni, Lath- 
mon deſcends the hill.” © Then let our ſteps be 
flow,” replied the fair-haired Gaul; “ leſt the foe - 
lay, with a ſmile, Behold the warriors of ni gt, they are, 
like ghoſts, terrible in darkneſs, but they melt away before the 
beam of the eaſe. Offian, take the ſhield of Gormar 
who fell beneath thy ſpear, that the aged heroes may 
rejoice, when they ſhall behold the actions of their 
ſons.” Fa 

Such were our words on the plain, when Sulmath 
came to car-borne Lathmon : Sulmath chief of 
Dutha at the dark- rolling ſtream of Duvranna 5. 
« Why doſt thou not ruth, ſon of Nuäth, with a 
thouſand of thy heroes? Why doſt-thou not deſcend 
with thy hoſt, before the warriors fly ? their blue 
arms are beaming to the rifing light, and their ſteps 
are before us on the heath.” 

Vor, I. U « Son 


* Car-borne is a title of honour beſtowed, by Oſſian, 
indiſcriminately on every hero; as every chief, in his 
tune, kept a chariot or litter by way of ſtate. 

T F ingal. ; ; 

} Fingal and Morni. | 

Suil-mhath, @ man of good eye-fight. 

- } Dubh-bhranna, dark mountain-ftream. What river 
went by this name, in the days of Oſſian, is not eaſily 
aſcertaincd, at this diſtance of time. A river in Scotland, 
which falls into the ſea at Banff, ſtill retains the name of 
Duvran, If that is meant, by Offian, in this paſſage, 
Lathmon muſt have been a prince of the Pictiſn nation, or 


thoſe Caledonians who inhabited of old the eaſtern coaſt 


of Scotland, 
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„ Son of the feeble hand,” ſaid Lathmon, &« ſhall 
my hoſt deſcend ! They are but two, ſon of Dutha, 


and -ſhall a thouſand lift their ſtee] ? Nutith would 
mourn, in his hall, for the departure of his fame. 


His eyes would turn from Lathmon, when the tread 
of his feet approached. Go thou to the heroes, 
chief of Dutha, for I behold the ſtately ſteps of 
Oſſian. His fame is worthy of my ſteel ; let him 
fight with Lathmon.“ ae ; 

The noble Sulmath came. I rejoiced in the words 
of the king. I raiſed the ſhield on my arm; and 
Gaul placed in my hand the ſword of Morni. We 
returned to the murmuring ſtream; Eathmon came 
in his ſlrength. His dark hoſt rolled, like the clouds, 


behind him: but the ſon of Nuith was bright in his 


ſteel, © 1 
c Son of Fingal,” ſaid the hero, © thy fame ha 


grown on our fall. How many lie there of my 


people by thy hand, thou king of men! Lift now 
thy ſpear againſt Lathmon ; and lay the fon of Nuith 
low. Lay him low among his people, or thou 
thyſelf muſt fall. It ſhall never be told in my hal!s 
that my warriors fell in my preſence ; that they fell 
in the preſence of Lathmon when his ſword reſted 


by his fide: the blue eyes of Cutha* would roll in 


tears, and her ſteps be lonely in the vales of Dun- 
lathmon. . at , 1 * a „ 

Neither ſhall it be told,” I replied, & that the 
ſon of Fingal fled. Were his ſteps covered with 
darkneſs, yet would not Oſſian fly; his ſoul would 


meet him and ſay, Does the bard of Selma fear the fie? 


No: he does not fear the foe. His joy is in the 
midſt of battle.“ | | e | 

Lathmon came on with his ſpear, and pierced the 
ſhield of Oſſian. I felt the cold ſteel at my fide 
| 4 7 


* Cutha appears to have been Lathmon's wife or 
miſtreſs. 33 
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A POEM, __ 
and drew the ſword: of Mormi: I cut the ſpear in 
twain; the bright point fell glittering on the ground. 
The ſon of Nuith burnt in his. wrath, and lifted 
high his ſounding ſhield. His dark eyes rolled above 
it, as bending forward, it ſhone like a gate of braſs; 
But Offian's ſpear pierced the brightnels of its boſſes, 
and ſunk in a tree that roſe behind. The ſhield 
hung on the quivering lance ! but Lathmon ſtill ad- 
vanced. Gaul foreſaw the fall of the chief, and 
ſtretched his buckler before my ſword ; when it de- 
ſcended, in a ſtream of light over the king of Dun- 
lathmon. I | 

Lathmon beheld the ſon of Morni, and the tear 
ſtarted from his eye. He threw the ſword of his 
fathers on. the ground, and ſpoke the words of the 


valiant, © Why ſhould Lathmon fight againſt the 


firſt of mortal men? Your ſouls are beams from hea- 


ven; your ſwords the flames of death. Who can 


equal the-renown of the heroes, whole actions are fo 


great in youth? O that ye were in the halls of 


Nuäth, in the green dwelling of Lathmon ! then 
would my. father ſay, that his fon did not yield to 
the feeble. But who comes, a-mighty ſtream, along 
the echoing heath? the little hills are troubled before 
him, and a thouſand ſpirits are on the beams of his 
ſteel; the ſpirits * of thoſe who are to fall by the arm 


of the king of reſounding Morven. Happy art thou, 


O Fingal, thy ſons ſhall fight thy battles; they go 
forch before thee ; and they return with the Reps of 
renown. “? | 


Fingal came, in his mildneſs, rejoicing in ſecret 


over the actions of his fon. Morni's face brightened 
with gladneſs, and his aged eyes looked faintly 
through the tears of joy. We came to the halls of 

5 U 2 Selma, 


* It was thought, in Oſſian's time, that each perſon 


bad his attending ſpirit. The traditioas concerning tis 


opinion. are dy k. and unſatisfa tory. 
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Selma, and ſat round the feaſt of ſhells. The maiey 
of the ſong came into our prefence, and the mild!y 
bluſhing Everallin. Her dark hair ſpread on her neck 
of ſnow, her eye rolled in fecret on Offian; ſhe 
touched the harp of muſic, and we bleſſed the daugh. 
ter of Branno Te Ws 
_ Fingal roſe in his place, and ſpoke to Dunlath. 
mon's battling king. The ſword of Trenmor trem. 
bled by his fide, as he lifted up his mighty arm. 
« Son of Nutth,” he ſaid, „why doſt thou ſearch 
for fame in Morven? We are not of the race of the 
feeble; nor do our ſwords gleam over the weak, 
When did we come to Dunlathmon, with the found 
of war? Fingal does not delight in battle, though 
his arm is ſtrong. My renown grows on the fall of 
the haughty. I he lightning of my ftee! pours on 
the proud in arms. The battle comes; and the 
tombs" of the valiant riſe z the tombs of my peopte 
- riſe, O my fathers! and I at laſt muſt remain alone. 
But I will remain renowned, and the departure of 
my ſoul fhall be one ſtream of light. Lathmon 
retire to thy place. Furn thy battles to other lands. 
The race ef Morven are renowned, and their foes 
are the ſons of the unhappy.” | 


1 


OITHONA: 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Gaul, the ſon of Morni, attended Lathmon into his own conn» 
try, aſter his being defeated in Morven, as related in the 
receding poem. He was kindly entertained by Nuath the 
father of Lathmon, and fell in love with his daughter Oitho- 
na. The lady was no leſs enamoured of Gaul, ard a day 


r 


was fixed for their marriage. In the mean time Fingal, 


preparing for an expedition into the country of the Britons, 
ſent for Gaul He obeyed, and went 3. but not without 
promiſing to Oithona to return, if he ſurvived the war, by 


a certain days Lathmon too was obliged to attend his fa- 


ther Nuath in his wars, and Oithona was left alone at Dun- 
la-hmon, the feat of the fami'y. Dunrommath, lord of 
Uthal, ſuppoſed to be one of the Orkneys, taking 20 vantage 
of the abſence of her friends, came and carried off, by force, 
Oithona, who had formerly rejected his love, into Troma- 
thon, a deſart iſland, ” where he concealed her in a cave. 


Gaul returned on the day appointed; heard of the rape, and 


failed to Tromathon, to revenge: himſelf on Dunrommathe: 
When he landed, he fouud-Oithona di ſconſolate, and reſolved. 
not to ſurvive the loſs of her honour, She told him the 
ſtory of her misfortunes, aud ſhe ſcarce ended, when Dun- 
rommatlr with his followers, appeared at the further end of 
the iſland. Gaul prepared to attack. him, recemmending to: 
Oithona to, retire, till the battle was over She ſeemingly. 
obeyed, but ſlie ſecretly armed herſelf, ruſhed into tle 

thickeſt of the battle, and was mortally wounded. Gaul 
purſuing the flying enemy, ſound her juſt expiring on the. 
field, he mourned over ber, raiſed her tumb,. and returned 
to Morven. Thus is the tory handed down by tradition; 
nor is it given with any material ojfference in the pcem, 

winch opens with GauPs return to Danlathmon, after the 

rape of Oithona. 


— 


\ARENESS dwells around Dunlathmon, 
though the moon ſhews half her face on the 

tul, The daughter of night turns her eyes away; 
dor ſhe beholds the grief that is coming. The ſon. 
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the eyes of Oith6na? Sleeps Gaul at the diftant 


HOS: 


of Morni is on the plain; but there is no ſound in 
the hall. No long- ſtreaming beam of light comes 


trembling through the gloom. The voice of Oi. 


th6na® is not heard amidſt the noiſe of the ftreams 
of Duyranna « Whither art thou gone in thy beauty, 
dark-haired daughter of Nuäth? Lathmon is in the 
field of the valiant, but thou didſt promiſe to remain 
in the hall; thou didſt promiſe to remain in the hal 
till the ſon gf Morni returned. Till he returned 
from Strumon, to the maid of his love. The tear 


Vas on thy cheek at his departure: the ſigh role in 
. fecret in thy breaſt. But thou doſt not come to 


meet him, with ſongs, with the lightly-trembling 


ſound of the harp.” 


Such were the words of Gaul, when he came to 
Dunlathmon's towers. The gates were open and 
dark. The winds were bluſtering in the hall. The 


trees ſtrowed the threſhold with leaves; and the mur- 


mur of night was abroad, "Sad and filent, at a rock, 
the ſon of Morni fat : his ſoul trembled for the. maid; 
but he knew. not whither to turn his courſe. The 
fon+ cf Leth ſtood at a diſtance, and heard the 
winds in his buſhy hair. But he did not raife his 
voice, for he ſaw the forrow of Gaul. 

Sleep deſcended on the heroes. The viſions of 
night aroſe. Oith6na ſtood in a dream, before the 
eyes of Morni's ſon. Her dark hair was looſe and 
diſordered: her lovely eye rolled in tears. Blood 
ſtained her ſnowy arm. The robe half hid the 
wound of her breaſt. She ſtood over the chief, and 
her voice was heard. | 
.< Sleeps the ſon of Morni, he that was lovely in 

roch 

* Olthona, the virgin of the wave. _ 

7 Morto, the fon of Leth, is one of Fingal's moſt fs 
mous heroes. He and three other men attended Gaul 02 
his ex p'dition to Tromathon. 
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rock, and the daughter of Nuith low? The fea 
rolls round the dark itle of Tromäthon; I fit in my 


tears in the cave. Nor do I fit alone, O Gaul, the 


dark chief of Cuthal is there. He is there in the 
rage of his love. And what can Onhona do?“ 
A rougher blaſt ruſhed through the oak. The 


dream of night departed, . Gaul took his aſpen ſpear; 


he flood in the rage of wrath. Often did his eyes 
turn to the eaſt, and accuſe the lagging light. At 
length the morning came forth. The hero lifted up 
the fail, The winds came ruſtling from the hill; 
and he bounded on the waves of the deep. On the 
third day aroſe Tromathon * like a blue ſhield in the 
midſt of the ſea. The white wave roared againſt its 
rocks; ſad Oithona ſat on the coaſt. She looked on 
the rolling waters, and her tears deſcend. But when 
ſhe ſaw Gaul in his arms, ſhe ſtarted and turned her 
eyes away. Her lovely check is bent and red; her 

hite arm trembles by her fide, Thrice ſhe ſtrove to 


y from his preſence ; but her ſteps failed her as ſhe 
went. 


5 Daughter of Nuith,” ſaid the hero, © why doſt 
thou fly from Gaul? Does my eyes fend forth the 
flame of death? Or darkens hatred in my foul ? 


Thou art to me the beam of the eaſt riſing in a land 


unknown. But thou covereſt thy face with ſadneſs, 
daughter of high Dunlathmon ? Is the foe of Oi- 
thona near? My ſoul burns to meet him in battle. 
The ſword trembles on the ſide of Gaul, and longs 
to glitter in his hand. Speak, daughter of Nuäth, 
doſt thou not behold my tears? by 
Car- borne chief of Strumon,” replied the ſigh- 
ing maid, © why comeſt thou over the dark-blue 
wave to Nüath's mournful daughter? Why did 1 
not paſs away in ſecret, like the flower of the rock, 
that lifts its fair head unſeen, and ſtrows its withered 
N leaves 


* Trom-thon, heavy or deep ſounding wave. 
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leaves on the blaſt? Why didſt thou come, O Gaul, 
to hear my departing figh ? I paſs away in my youth; 
and my name ſhall not be heard. Or it will be heard 
with ſorrow, and the tears of Nuith will fall. Thou 
wilt be fad, fon of Morni, for the fallen fame of 
Oithona. But the ſhall fleep in the narrow tomh, 
far from the voice of the mourner. Why didit thou 
come, chief of Strumon, to the ſea-· beat rocks cf 
Tromäthon?“ 

« ] came to meet thy foes, daughter of car-borne 
Nuiith ! the death of Cuthal's chief darkens before 
me; or Morni's ſon ſhall fall. Oithona ! when 
Gaul is lew, raiſe my tomb on that oozy rock; and 
when the dark bounding ſhip ſhall pals, call the ſons 
of the ſea; call them, and give this ſword, that they 
may carry it ta Morni's hall; that the gray-haired 
hero may ceaſe to look towards the delart for the 


return of his ſon.” 


« And {hall the daughter of Nuäth live,” the re- 
plied with a burſting figh ? © Shall I live in Tromä- 
thon, and the fon of Morni low? My heart is not of 
that rock; nor my ſoul careleſs as that fea, which 
lifts its blue waves to every wind, and rolls beneath 
the ſtorm. The blaſt which (hall lay thee low, ſhall 
| ſpread the branches of Oithôna on earth. We ſhall 
wither together, ſon of car-borne Morni ! | The nar- 
row houſe is pleaſant to me, and the gray ftone of 
the dead: for never more will I leave thy rocks, ſea- 
ſurrounded Tromithon. Night * came on with her 
clouds, after the departure of Lathmon, when be 
went to the wars of his fathers, to the moſs- covered 
rock of Duthormoth; night came on, and ] fat in 
the hall, at the beam of the oak. The wind was 
abroad in the trees. I heard the found of arms. Joy 
roſe in my face; for I thought of thy return. It 

Es - was 


* 


* Oithona relates how ſhe was carried away by Dun- 
| rommath. x 
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the chief of Cuthal, the red-haired ſtrength of Dun- 
rommath, His eyes rolled in fire: the blood of my 

e was on his ſword. They who defended Oi- 
thöna fell by the gloomy chief. What could I do? 
My arm was weak; it could not lift the ſpear. He 
took me in my grief, amidſt my tears he raiſed the 
ſail, He feared the returning ſtrengih of Lathmon, 


the brother of unhappy Oithéna. But behold he 


comes with his people] the dark wave is divided 
before him! Whither wilt thou turn thy ſteps, ſon 
of e Many are the warriors of Dunrom- 
math!“ 
« My ſteps never turned from battle, replied the 
hero as he unſheathed his ſword ; “ and ſhall I begin 
to fear, Oithona, when thy foes are near? Go to 
thy cave, daughter of Nuith, till our battle ceaſe. 


Son of Leth, bring the bows of our fathers; and the 
founding quiver of Morni. Let our three warriors 


bend the yew, Ourſelves will lift the ſpear. They 
are an hoſt on the r6ck ; but our fonts are ſtrong.“ 
The daughter of Nuith went to the cave: a 
troubled joy rofe on her mind, like the red path of 
the lightning on a ftormy cloud. Her ſoul, was re- 
ſolved, and the tear was dried from her wildly-lobk- 
ing eye. Dunrommath flowly approached; for he 
faw the ſon of Morni. Contempt contracted his 
face, a fmile is on his dark-brown cheek ; his red 
eye rolled, half-eoneealed, beneath his thaggy brows. 
« Whence are the ſons of the ſea,” begun the 
gioomy chief? © Have the winds driven you to the 
rocks of 'Fromathon ? Or come you in ſearch of the 
white-handed daughter of Nuith ? The ſons of the 
unhappy, ye feeble men, come to the hand of Dun- 
rommath. His eyes fpares not the weak, and he 
delights in the blood of ſtrangers. Oith6na is a beam 
of light, and the chief of Cuthal enjoys it in ſecret ; 
would thou come on its lovelineſs like a cloud, _ 
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of the feeble hand! Thou mayſt come, but ſha 
thou return to the halls of thy fathers !” 


« Doſt thou not know me, ſaid Gaul, © red. 
haired chief of Cuthal ? Thy feet were ſwift on the 
heath, in the battle of car-borne Lathmon ; when 
the ſword of Morni's ſon purſued his hoſt, in Mor. 
ven's woody land. Dunrommath ! thy words are 
mighty, for thy warriors gather behind thee. But 


do I fear them, ſon of pride? I am not of the race 


of the feeble.” 

Gaul advanced in his arms; Dunrommath ſhrunk 
behind his people. Bur the ſpear of Gaul pierce 
the gloomy chief, and his ſword lopped off his head, 
as it bended in death. The fon of Morni ſhook it 
thrice by the lock; the warriors of Dunrommath 


\ fled. The arrows of Morven-purſued them: ten 


fell on the meſſy rocks. The reſt lift the ſounding 
fail, and bound on the echoing deep. Gaul ad. 
vanced towards the cave of Oith6na. He beheld : 

outh leaning againſt a rock. An arrow had pierced 


his ſide: and his eye rolled faintly beneath his helmet, 


The ſoul of Morni's fon is fad, he came and ſpoke 


the words of peace. 


Can the hand of Gaul heal thee, youth of the 


mournful brow? I have ſearched for the her bs of the 


mountains; I have gathered them. on the ſecret 


banks of their ſtreams. My. hand has cloſed the 


wound of the valiant, and their eyes have bleſſed the 


fon of Morni.. Where dwelt thy fathers, warrior! 
Were they of the ſons of the mighty? Sadneſs ſhi 
come, like night, on thy native ſtreams ; for thou 


art fallen in thy youth.“ 
« My fathers,” replied: the ſtranger, © were of the 


race of the mighty; but they. ſha!l. not be fad; for 


my. fame is departed like morning miſt. High val, 


riſe on the banks of Duvranna ; and ſee their moſy 


towers in the ſtream;. a rock aſcends behind then 


with its bending firs. Thou. mayſt behold it tr 


diſtant. 


. 
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diſtant, There my brother dwells. He is renowned 
in battle: give him this glittering helmet.“ | 

The helmet fell from the hand of Gaul ; for it was 
the wounded Oithona. She had armed herſelf in the 
cave, and came in ſearch of death. Her heavy eyes 
are half-cloſed; the blood pours from her ſide. 
« Son of Morni,” ſhe ſaid, © prepare the narrow 
tomb. Sleep comes, like a cloud, on my ſoul. 
The eyes of Oithona are dim. O had I dwelt at 
Duvranna, in the bright beam of my fame! then 
had my years come on with joy; and the virgins 
would bleſs my fteps. But 1 fall in youth, ſon of 
Morni, and my father ſhall bluſh in his hall.“ 

She fell pale on the rock of Tromäthon. The 
mournful hero raiſed her tomb, He came to Mor- 
ven; but we faw the darkneſs of his ſoul. Offian 
took the harp in the praiſe of Oith6na, The bright- 
neſs of the face of Gaul returned. But his figh roſe, 
at times, in the midſt of his friends, like blaſts that 
ſhake their unfrequent wings, after the ſtormy winds 
are laid, | . 
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] THE ARGUMENT, 
Malvina the daughter of Toſcar is overheard by Offian la- 
menting the death of Oſcar her lover. Offian, to divert 
ber grief, relates his own actions in an expedition which be 
undertook, at Fingal's command, to aid Crothar the petty 
king of Croma, a country in Ireland; againſt Rothmar who 
invaded his dominions. The ſtory is delivered down thus, 
in tradition. Crothar king of Crema being blind with age, 
and his ſon too young for the field, Rothmar the chief of 
Tromlo reſolved to avail himſelf of the opportunity offered 
of annexing the dominions of Crothar to his own, He ac- 
cordingly marched into the country ſubject to Crothar, but 


which he held of Arth or Artho, who was at the time, ſu- 


preme king of Ireland | ; 
Crothar being, on account of his age and blindneſs, unfit for 
action, ſent for aid to Fingal king of Scotland; who ordered 
his ſon Offian to the relief of Crothar, But before his ar- 
rival, Fovar-gormo, the ſon of Crothar, attacking Rothmar, 
was ſlain himſelf, and his forces totally defeated Oſſian 
_ renewed the war; came to battle, killed Rothmar, and 


routed his army. Croma being thus delivered cf its ene · 


mies, Oſſiau returned to Scotland. 


— —— — 
— 


* FT was the voice of my love ! few are his viſits 

to the dreams of Malvina! Open your airy 
halls, ve fathers of mighty. Toſcar. Unfold the gates 
of your clouds; the ſteps of Malvina's departure are 


near. I have heard a voice in my dream. I feel the 


fluttering of my ſoul. Why didſt thou come, O 
blaſt, from the dark-rolling of the lake ? Thy ruftling 
wing was in the trees, the dream of Malvina de- 
parted. But ſhe beheld her love, when his robe of 
miſt few on the wind; the beam of the ſun was on 
his ſkirts, they glittered like the gold of the ſtranger. 


It was the voice of my love] few are his viſits to my 
dreams 


Vor I. En, © « But, 
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“ But thou dwelleſt in the ſoul of Malvina, fon : 
of mighty Offian. My ſighs ariſe with the beam of ; 
the eaſt; my tears deſcend with the drops of night, | 
I was a lovely tree in thy preſence, Oſcar, with all | 
my branches round me; but thy death came like a 
blaſt from the deſart, and laid my green head low; 
the ſpring returned with its ſhowers, but no leaf of 
mine aroſe. The virgins ſaw me filent in the hall, ] 
and they touched the harp of joy. The tear was on 
the cheek of Malvina: the virgins beheld me in my t 
grief, Why art thou ſad, they ſaid; thou firſt of 0 
the maids of Lutha? Was he lovely as the beam of * 
the morning, and ſtately in thy ſigit?ꝰ f 
Pleaſant is thy ſong in Offian's ear, daughter of T 
ſtreamy Lutha ! Thou haſt heard the muſic of de- t 
parted bards in the dream of thy reſt, when ſleep fell 0 
on thine eyes, at the murmur of Moruth*, When i 
thou didit return from the chaſe, in the day of the . 
ſun, thou haſt heard the muſic of the bards, and thy 


ſiong is lovely. It is lovely, O Malvina, but it melts | A 
the ſoul. There is a joy in grief when peace dwells ke 
in the breaſt of the ſad. But ſorrow waſtes the fa 


miournful, O daughteFof Toſcar, and their days are MW is 
few. They fall away, like the flower on which the fe 
ſun looks in his ſtrength after the mildew has paſſed t 
over it, and its head is heavy with the drops of night. of 


Attend to the tale of Oſſian, O maid ; he remerabers is 
the days of his youth. cc 
The king commanded ; I raiſed my fails, and w. 
ruſhed into the bay of Croma: into Croma's ſound- in 
ing bay in lovely Innis-fail f. High on the coaſt ag 
aroſe the towers of Crothar king of ipears ; Crothar by 
Tenowned in the battles of his youth ; but age dwelt 
then around the chief. Rothmar raifed the ſword ne 
againſt the hero; and the wrath of Fingal burned, da 
He ſent Oſſian to meet Rothmar in battle, for the in 
| BL 2s + F 2 | chief thi 
. _* Mor*-ruth, great fireem. an 


+ Innis fail, one of the ancient names of Ireland. 
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chief of Croma vas the companion of his youth. I 


ſent the bard before me with ſongs; I came into the 
hall of Crothar. There ſat the hero amidſt the arms 


of his fathers, but his eyes had failed. His gray locks 


waved around a ſtaff, on which the warrior leaned. 
He hummed the ſong of other times, when the found 
of our arms reached his-ears. Crothar roſe, ſtretched 
his aged hand, and bleſſed the ſon of Fingal. 

« Offtan,” ſaid the hero, “the ſtrength of Cro- 
thar's arm has failed, O could I lift the ſword, as 
on the day that Fingal fought at Strutha ! He was 


the firſt of mortal men; but Crothar had alſo his 
fame. The king of Morven praiſed me, and he 
placed on my arm the boſſy ſhield of Calthar, whom 


the hero had ſlain in war. Doſt thou not behold it 


on the wall, for Crothar's eyes have failed? Is thy 


ſtrength, like thy father's, Oflian ? let the aged feel 


thine arm.“ | | 


I gave my arm to the king ; he feels it with hi 


aged hands. The ſigh roſe in his breaſt, and his 
tears deſcended, ©« Thou art ſtrong, my ſon,” he 
faid, © but not like the king of Morven. But who 
is like that hero among the migh 
feaſt of my halls be ſpread ; and let my bards raiſe 


, 


in war? Let the 


the ſong. Great is he that is within my walls, ſons 
of echoing Croma! The feaſt is ſpread. The harp 
is heard; and joy is in the hall. But it was joy 


covering a ſigh, that darkly dwelt in every breaſt. It 


was like the faint beam of the moon ſpread on a cloud 
in heaven. At length the muſic ceaſed, and the 
aged king of Croma ſpoke ; he fpoke without a tear, 
but the ſigh ſwelled in the midſt of his voice. 

« Son of Fingal ! doſt thou not behold the dark- 
neſs of Crothar's hall of ſhells? My ſoul was not 
dark at the feaſt, when my people lived. I rejoiced 
in the preſence of ſtrangers, when my fon ſhone in 
the hall. But, Oſſian, he is a beam that is departed, 
and left no ftreak of light behind. He is fallen, ſon 
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of Fingal, in the battles of his father. Rothmar the 
chief of grafly 'Tromlio heard that my eyes had failed; 


he heard that my arms were fixed in the hall, and the 
pride of his foul aroſe. He came towards Croma; 
my people fell before him, I took my arms in the 
hall, but what could ſightleſs Crothar do? My ſteps 


> were unequal; my grief was great. I wiſhed for the 


days that were paſt. Days | wherein I fought ; and 
conquered in the field of blood. My fon returned 
from the chaſe ; the fair-haired Fovar-gormo*. He 
had not lifted his ſword in battle, for his arm was 
young. But the ſoul of the youth was great; the 


fire of valour burnt in his eyes. He ſaw the dif. 


ordered ſteps of his father, and his figh aroſe. © King 


of Croma,“ he ſaid, © is it becauſe thou haſt no ſon; 
is it for the weakneſs of Fovar-gormo's arm that thy 


fighs ariſe ? JI begin, my father, to feel the ſtrength 


of my arm; I have drawn the tword of my youth; 
and 1 have bent the bow. Let me meet this Roth- 


mar, with the youths of Croma: let me meet him, 


O my father; tor I feel my burning ſoul.” 


de And thou ſhalt meet Bim, 1 fad, & fon of the 
ſightleſs ,Crathar ! But let others advance before 


thee, that I may hear the tread of thy feet at thy 


return; for my eyes behold thee not, fair-haired 
Foyar-gormo ! He went, he met the foe ; he fell 
The foe adyances towards Croma. He who ſlew 
my ſon is near, with all his pointed ſpears.” 
It is not time to fill the ſhell, I replied, and took 


my ſpear. My people ſaw the fire of my eyes, and 
they roſe around. All night we ftrode along the 


heath. Gray morning roſe in the eaſt. A green 


narrow vale appeared before us ; nor did it want its 


blue ſtream. The dark hoſt of Rathmor are on its 


banks, with all their glittering arms. We fought 
along the vale; they fled; Rothmar ſunk beneati 


m 


Facbhar-gorm, be blue point of fteel,_ 


my ſword. Day had not deſcended in the weſt when 
] brought his arms to Crothar. The aged hero felt 
them with his hands ; and joy brightened in his ſoul. 
The people gather to the hall; the ſound of the 
ſhells is heard. Ten harps are ſtrung ;- five bards 
advance, and ſing by turns *, the praiſe of Oſſian; 
„ X 3 i 

* Thoſe extempore compoſitions were in great repute 


among ſucceeding bards. Ihe pieces extant of that kind 
ſhew more of the good ear, than of the poetical genius of 


their authors. The tranſlator has only met with one 


poem of this ſort, which he thinks worthy of being pre- 
ſerved. It is a thouſand years later than Oſſian, but the 
authors ſeem to have obſerved his manner, and adopted 
ſome of his expreſhons. The ſtory of it is this. Five 
bards, paſſing the night in the houſe of a chief, who was 
a poet himſelf, went ſeverally to make their obſervations 
on, and returned with an extempore deſcription of, nights. 
The night happened. to be one 1n October, as appears from 
the poem; and in the north of Scotland, it has all that 
variety which the bards aſcribe to it, in their deſcriptions. 


FIRST BARD. 


Nicnr is dull and. dark. The clouds reſt on the hills. 
No ſtar with green trembling beam; no moon looks from 
the ſky. I hear the blaſt in the wood ;. but I hear it 
diſtant far. The ſtream of the valley murmurs ; but its 
murmur 1s ſullen and ſad. From the tree at the grave 
of the dead the long-howling owl is heard. I fee a dim 
form on the plain! It is a ghoſt! it fades—it flies. Some 
funeral ſhall paſs this way: the meteor marks the path. 
The diſtant dog is howling from the hut of the hill. 
The ſtag lies' on the mountain moſs: the hind is at his. 


hde. She hears the wind in his branchy horns. She 


ltarts, but lies again. 4 
The roe is in the cleft of the rock; the heath-cock's 

head is beneath his wing. No beaſt, no bird is abroad, 
but the owl and the howling fox. She on a leafleſs tree: 
be in a clcud on the hill. | 
| Dari: 
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they poured forth their burning ſouls, and the harp an- 
{wered to their voice. Ihe joy of Croma was great: 
for peace returned to the land. The night came on 
with ſilence, and the morning returned with joy, 
No foe came in darkneſs, with his glittering ſpear, 
The joy of Croma was great; for the gloomy Roth. 
mar was fallen, FF 


Serre. 


J raiſed 


Dark, panting, trembling, ſad the traveller has loſt his 8 

way. Through ſhrubs, through thorns, he goes, along | 

the gurgling rill. He fears the rock and the fen. He 

fears the ghoſt of night, The old tree groans to the blaſt; 

the falling branch reſounds. The wind drives the withered th 

burs, clung together, along the graſs. It is the light pl: 

tread of a ghoſt? He trembles amidſt the night. ov 
Dark, duſky, howling is night, cloudy, windy, and tol 

fall of ghoſts! The dead are abroad! my friends, receive ref 

me from the night. 5 | roc 
SECOND BARD. an 


Tax wind'is up. The ſhower deſcends. The ſpirit of 64, 
the mountain ſhrieks. Woods fall from high. Windows x 


Zap, The growing river roars. The traveller attempts the 
the ford. Hark that Thriek ! he dies: — The ſtorm drives Gay 
the horſe from the hill, the goat, the lowing cow. They ph 

_ tremble as drives the ſhower, beſide the mouldering bank, wa 
The hunter ſtarts from fleep, in his lonely hut; he ] 


wakes the fire decayed. His wet dogs ſmoke around him. 
| He falls the chinks with heath. Loud roar two mountain 
W ſtreams which 'meet beſide his booth. _ 
| Sad on the fide of a hill the wandering ſhepherd ſits, 
The tree refounds above him. The ſtream roars down the 
rock. He waits for the riſing moon to guide him to his 
home. | : | ä 
Ghoſts ride on the form to-night. Sweet is their voice 
between the fqualls of wind. Their ſongs are of other 
worlds. | | 
The rain is paſt, The dry wind blows, Streams roar, 
ard windows flap. Cold drops fall from the roof. I ſee 
the ſtarry ſky. But the ſhower gathers again. The welt 
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I raiſed my voice for F ovar-gormo, when they laid 
the chief in earth. The aged Crothar was there, 


but his fgh was not heard. He ſearched for the 


wound of his fon, and found it in his breaſt. Joy 


roſe in the face of the aged. 00 came and ſpoke o 


Offian. - 
* King 


is gloomy and dark. Night i is ſtormy and diſmal ; receive 
me, my friends, from night. 
THIRD BARD, 
Taz wind ſtill ſounds between the bills; - 'and whiſtles 


through the graſs of the rock. The firs fall from their 


place. The turfy hut is torn. The clouds, divided, fly 
over the ſky, and ſhew the burning ſtars. The meteor, 
token of death! flies ſparkling through the gloom. It 
reſts on the hill. I ſee the withered fern, the dark-browed 
rock, the fallen oak. Who is that in his ſhroud beneath 
the tree, by the ſtream ? 

The waves dai k-tumble on the lake, and laſh its rocky 
ſides The boat is brim-ful in the cove; the oars on the 
rocking tide. A maid fits ſad beſide the rock, and eyes 
the rolling ſtream. Her lover prowiſed to come. She 
ſaw his boat, when yet it was light, on the lake. Is this 
his broken boat on the ſhore ? Are theſe his groans on the 
wind? 

Hark! the hail rattles around. The flaky ſnow de- 
ſcends. The tops of the hills are white, The ſtormy 
winds abate. Various is the night and cold ; receive me, 
my friends, from night. 


FOURTH BARD. 

Nisur is calm and fair; blue, ſtarry, ſettled is night. 
The winds, with the cloud, are gone. They ſink behind 
the hill. The moon is up on the mountain. Trees 
glitter: ſtreams ſhine on the rock. Bright rolls the ſettled 
lake; bright the ſtream of the vale. 

1 fre the trees overturned ; the ſhocks of corn on the 


plain, The wakeful hind rebuilds the ſhocks, and whiſtles - 


on che diſtant field. 


— 


Calm, 
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« King of ſpears !” he faid, « my ſon has not 
fallen without lis fame. The young warrior did not 


fly; but met death, as he went forward in his ſtrength, 
Happy are they who die in youth, when their re. 
nov is heard! The feeble will not behold them in 
the hall; or ſmile at their trembling hands. Their 


memory ſhall be honoured in the ſong; the young 
ear 


Calm, ſettled, fair is night! Who comes from the 
place of the dead ? That form with the robe of ſnow; 


White arms and dark-brown hair! It is the daughter of the 
chief of the people; ſhe that lately fell! Come let us vier 


thee, O maid ! thou that laſt been the delight of heroes! 


The blaſt drives the phantom away, white, without form, 


it aſcends the hill. 
The breezes drive the blue miſt, flowly over the narrow 
vale. It riſes on the hill, and joins its head to heaven, 


Night is ſettled, calm, blue, ſtarry, bright with the moon. 


Receive me not, my friends, for lovely is the night. 


FIFTH BARD. 


\ Nieuw is calm, but dreary. The moon is in a cloud 
in the weſt, Slow moves that pale beam along the ſhaded 
hill. The diſtant wave is heard. The torrent murmurs 


on the rock. The cock is heard from the booth. More 


than half the night is paſt. The houſe-wife, groping in 
the gloom, rekindles the ſettled fire. The hunter thinks 
that day approaches and calls his bounding dogs. He 
aſcends the hill and whiſtles on his way. A blaſt removes 
the cloud, He ſees the ſtarry plough of the north, 
Much of the night is to paſs, He nods by the molly 
rock. | 

Hark ! the whirlwind is in the wood! A low murmur 
in the vale! It is the mighty army of the dead returning 


from the air. 


The moon reſts bobbed the hill. The beam is {till on 


that lofty rock. Long are the ſhadows of the trees. 
Now it is dark over all. Night is dreary, ſilent, and 


THE | 


dark; receive me, my friends, from night, 
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rear of the virgin falls. But the aged wither away, 
by degrees, and the fame of their youth begins to be 
forgot. They fall in ſecret ; the ſigh of their ſon is 
not heard. Joy is around their tomb; and the ſtone 
of their fame is placed without a tear. Happy are 
they who die in youth, when their renown 1s around 


them!“ | 


BERRATHON: 


THE CHIEF. 


Let clouds reſt on the hills: ſpirits fly and travellers 
fear, Let the winds of the woods ariſe, the ſounding 
ſtorms deſcend. Roar ſtreams and windows flap, and green 
winged meteors fly; riſe the pale moon from behind her 
hills, or incloſe her head in clouds; night is alike to me, 
blue, ſtormy, or gloomy the ſky, Night flies before the 
beam, when it is poured on the hill, The young day re- 
turns from his clouds, but we return no more. 

Where are our chiefs of old? Where our kings of 
mighty name ? The fields of their battles are filent. Scarce 
their moſſy tombs remain. We ſhall alſo be forgot. 
This lofty houſe ſhall fall. Our ſons ſhall not behold the 
ruins in graſs. They ſhall aſk of the aged, Where ſtood 
the walls of our fathers ??? 

Raiſe the ſong, and ſtrike the harp ; ſend round the 
ſhells of joy. Suſpend a hundred tapers on high. Youths 
and maids begin the dance. Let ſome gray bard be near 
me to tell the deeds of other times; of kings renowned in 
our land, of chiefs we behold no more. Thus let the night 
paſs until morning ſhall appear in our halls. Then let 
the bow be at hand, the dogs, the youths of the chaſe, 
We fhall aſcend the hill with day; and awake the deer, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
Fingal in his voyage to Lochlin, whither he had been invited 


by Starno the father of Azandecca, touched at Berrathon, . 


an iſland of Scandinavia, where he was kindly entertained 
by Larthmor the petty king of the place, who was a vaſlal 
of the ſupreme kings of Lochlin. The hoſpitality of Larth- 


mor gained him Fingal's friendſhip, which that hero mani- 


feſted, after the impriſonment of Larthmor by his own ſon 
by ſending Oſſian and Toſcar, the father of Malvina, fo 


often mentioned, to reſcue Larthmor, and to puniſh the 


unnatural behaviour of Uthal. Uthal was handſome and 
much admired by the ladies. Nina-thoma the beautiful 
daughter of Torthoma, a neighbeuring prince, fell in love 
and fled with him. He proved unconſtant; for another 
lady, whoſe name is not mentioned, gaining his affections, 
he confined Nina-thoma to a deſart iſland near the coaſt of 
Berrathon. She was relieved by Oſſian, who, in company 
with Toſcar, landing on Berrathon, defeated the forces of 
Uthal, and killed him in a ſingle combat, Nina-thoma, 
whoſe love not all the bad behaviour of Uthal could eraſe, 
hearing of his death, died of grief. In the mean time Larth- 
mor is reſtored, and Oſſian and Toſcar returned in triumph 
to Fingal. The preſent poem opens with an elegy on the 
death of Malvina, the daughter of Toſcar, and claſes with 
the pre ſages of the poet's death. | 


BAS thy blue courſe, O ſtream, round the 
narrow plain of Lutha*. Let the green woods 
hang over it from their mountains: and the ſun look 
on 1t at noon, The thiſtle is there on its rock, and 
ſhakes its beard to the wind. The flower hangs its 
heavy head, waving, at times, to the gale. «© Why 
doſt thou awake me, O pale,” it ſeems to ſay, «© I 
am covered with the drops of heaven? The time of 
my fading is near, and the blaſt that ſhall fcatter my 
leaves. T o-morrow ſhall the traveller come, he that 
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ſaw me in my beauty ſhall come; his eyes will ſearch 
the field, but they will not find me ! So ſhall they 
ſearch in vain, for the voice of Cona, after it haz 
failed in the field. The hunter ſhall come forth in 
the morning, and the voice of my harp ſhall not be 
heard. Where is the ſon of car-borne Fingal?” 
The tear will be on his cheek. Then come thou, 
O Malvina*, with all thy muſic, come; lay Offian 
* 1 plain of Lutha: let his tomb riſe in the lovely 

Malvina! where art thou with thy ſongs: with 
the ſoft ſound of thy ſteps? Son of Alpin art thou 
near? where is the daughter of Toſcar? „ paſſed, 
O ſon of Fingal, by Tarlutha's moſſy walls! The 
ſmoke of the hall was ceaſed : ſilence was among the 
trees of the hill. The voice of the chaſe was over, 
I faw the daughters of the bow. I aſked about 
Malvina, but they anſwered not. They turned their 
faces away: thin darkneſs covered their beauty, 
They were like ſtars, on a rainy hill, by night, each 
looking faintly through her miſt,” L? 5 
Pleaſant + be thy reſt, O lovely beam ! ſoon haſt 

thou ſet on our hills! The ſteps of thy deparure 


were ſtately, like the moon on the blue, trembling 


wave. But thou haſt left us in darkneſs, firſt of the 
maids of Lutha! We ſit, at the rock, and there is 
no voice; no light but the meteor of fire ! Soon haſt 
thou ſet, Malvina, daughter of generous 'T oſcar? 
But thou riſeſt like the beam of the eaſt, among the 
ſpirits of thy friends, where they fit in their _ 

| | F Alls, 


 * Mal-mhina, ſoft or lovely brow. Mb in the Gallic 
language bas the fame ſound with v in Engliſh, 

+ Tradition has not handed down the name of this fon 
of Alpin. His father was one of Fingals principal bards, 
and he appears himſelf to have had a poetieal genius. 

+ Offian ſpeaks. He calls Malvina a beam of light, 
and continues the metaphor throughout the paragraph. 


halls, the chambers of the thunder. A cloud hovers 
over Cona: its blue curling ſides are high. The 
winds are beneath it, with their wings ; within it is 
the dwelling* of Fingal. There the hero fits in 
darkneſs; his airy ſpear is in his hand. His ſhield 
half covered with clouds, is like the darkened moon; 
when one half ſtill remains in the wave, and the 
other looks ſickly on the field. 

His friends fit around the king, on miſt; and hear 
the ſongs of Ullin: he ftrikes the half viewleſs harp ; 
and raiſes the f&@ble voice. The leſſer heroes, with 
a thouſand meteors, light the airy hall. Malvina 
riſes, in the midſt; a bluſh is on her cheek. She 
beholds the unknown faces of her fathers, and turns 


aſide her humid eyes. Art thou come fo ſoon,” 


faid Fingal, “daughter of generous Toſcar ? Sadneſs 
dwells in the halls of Lutha. My aged fon + is fad. 
hear the breeze of Cona, that was wont to lift thy 
heavy locks. It comes to the hall, but thou art 
not there ; its voice is mournful among the arms of 
thy fathers. Go with thy ruſtling wing, O breeze:! 
and ſigh on Malvina's tomb. It riſes yonder beneath 
the rock, at the blue ſtream of Lutha. The maids f 
are departed to their place; and thou alone, O 
breeze, mourneſt there.“ 

Vol. I. Y | But 


The deſcription of this ideal palace of Fingal is very 
poetical, and agreeable to the notions of thoſe times, con- 
cerning the ſtate of the deceaſed, who were ſuppoſed to 
purſue, after death, the pleaſures and employments of their 
tormer life. The fituation of Oſſian's heroes, in their 
leparate ſtate, if not entirely happy, is more agreeable, 
than the notions of the ancient Greeks concerning their 
departed heroes. See Hom. Odyſſ. I. 11. 

Oſſian; who had a great friendſhip for Malvina, both 


on account of her love for his ſon Oſcar, and her attention 


to his own poems. 


+ That is, the young virgins who ſung the funeral elegy 


over her tomb. 
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But who comes from the duſky weſt, ſupported on 
a cloud? A ſmile is on his gray, watery face; his 
locks of miſt fly on the wind : he bends forward on 
his airy ſpear: it is thy father, Malvina ! « Why 
ſhineſt thou, ſo ſoon, on our clouds,” he ſays, « ©) 
lovely light of Lutha? But thou wert fad, my 
daughter, for thy friends were paſſed away, The 
ſons of little men* were in the hall; and none re- 

mained of the heroes, but Offian king of ſpears.” 
And doſt thou remember Offian, car-borne Toſ. 
car + ſon of Conloch ? The battles of our youth 
were many; our ſwords went tegether to the field, 

They ſaw us coming like two falling rocks ; and the 
ſons of the ſtranger fled. © There come the war- 
riors of Cona,” they faid; © their ſteps are in the 
paths of the vanquiſhed.” Draw near, ſon of Alpin, 
to the ſong of the aged. The actions of other times 
are in my foul: my memory beams on the days that 
are paſt, On the days of the mighty Toſcar, when 
our path was in the deep. Draw near, fon of Alpin, 
to the laſt ſound of the voice of Cona. 

The king of Morven commanded, and I raiſed 
my fails to the wind. Toſcar chief of Lutha ſtood 
at my ſide, as I roſe on the dark-blue wave. Our 
courſe was to ſea- ſurrounded Berrathon , the iſle of 
many ſtorms. There dwelt, with his locks of age, 

V io the 


* Oſſian, by way of diſreſpect, calls thoſe who ſuc- 
© ceeded the heroes whole actions he celebrates, the ſons 5f 
little men. Tradition is entirely ſilent concerning what 
paſſed in the north, immediately after the death of Fingal 
and all his heroes; but it appears from that term of igno- 
miny juſt mentioned, that the actions of their ſucceſſors 
were not to be compared to thoſe of the renowned Finga- 
Iians. | | | V's 

+ Toſcar was the ſon of that Conloch, who was allo 
father to the lady, whoſe- unfortunate death is related it 
the laſt epiſode of the ſecond book of Fingal. 

A promontory in the midſt of waves. 
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the ſtately ſtrength of Larthmor. Larthmor who 
ſpread the feaſt of ſhells to Comhal's mighty jon, 
when he went to Starno's halls, in the days of Agan- 
decca. But when the chief was old, the pride of 
his ſon aroſe, the pride of fair-haired Uthal, -the love 
of a thouſand maids, He bound the aged Larth- 
mor, and dwelt in his ſounding halls. 
Long pined the king in his cave, beſide his rolling- 
ſea, Morning did not come to his dwelling ; nor the 


burning oak by night. But the wind of ocean was 
there, and the parting beam of the moon. The red 


ſtar looked on the king, when it trembled on the 
weſtern wave. Snitho came to Selma's hall : Snitho 
companion of Larthmor's youth, He told of the 
king of Berrathon :. the wrath of Fingal roſe. Thrice 
he aſſumed the ſpear, reſolved to ſtretch his hand to 
Uthal. But the memory “* of his actions roſe before 
the king, and he ſent his fon and Joſcar. Our joy 
was great on the rolling ſea; and we often half un- 
ſheathed our ſwords. For never before had we 
fought alone, in the battles of the ſpear. 

Night came down on the ocean; the winds de- 
parted on their wings. Cold and pale is the moon. 
The red ſtars lift their heads. Our courſe is flow 


along the coaſt of Berrathon; the white waves tum 


ble on the rocks. What voice is that,“ faid 
oſcar, which comes between the ſounds of the 
waves? It is ſoft but mournful, like the voice of 
departed bards. But I behold the maid j, the fs on 
the rock alone. Her head bends on her arm of ſnow: 
her dark hair is in the wind. Hear, fon of Fingal, 
her ſong, it is ſmooth as the gliding waters of La- 

-Y 2 | "an 


* The meaning of the poet 1s, that Fingal remembered 
his own great actions, and coniequently would not fully 
them by engaging in a petty war againſt Uthal, who was 
lo far his inferior in valour and power. | 

Tt Nina-thoma the daughter of Torthoma, who had been 
confined to & deſart ifland by her lover Uthal. 
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vath.” We came to the filent bay, and heard the 
maid of night. | 

„How long will ye roll around me, blue-tumbling 
waters of ocean? My dwelling was not always in 


caves, nor beneath the whiſtling tree. The feaſt was 


ſpread in Torth6ma's hall; my father delighted in 
my voice. I he youths beheld me in the ſteps of my 
lovelineſs, and they bleſſed the dark-haired Nina- 
thoma. It was then thou didſt come, O Uthal! 
like the ſun of heaven. The ſouls of the virgins are 
thine, ſon of generous Larthmor ! But why doſt 
thou leave me alone in the midſt of roaring waters ? 
Was my ſoul dark with thy death? Did my white 
hand lift the ſword? Why then haſt thou left me 
alone, king of high Finthormo ? * 

The tear ſtarted from my eye when I heard 
the voice of the maid. I ſtood before her in my 
arms, and ſpoke the words of peace. © Lovely 
dweller of the cave, what ſigh 1s in that breaſt ? Shall 


- Offian lift his ſword in thy preſence, the deſtruction 


of thy foes? Daughter of Torthoma, riſe, I have 
heard the words of thy grief. The race of Morven 
are around thee, who never injured the weak. Come 
to our dark-boſomed ſhip, thou brighter than that 
ſetting moon. Our courle is to the rocky Berrathon, 
to the echoing walls of Finthormo.” She came in 
her beauty, ſhe came with all her lovely ſteps. Si- 
lent joy brightened in her face, as when the ſhadous 
fly from the field of ſpring; the blue ſtream is rolling 


in brightneſs, and the green buſh bends over its 


courſe. TX 
The morning roſe with its beams. We came to 
Rothma's bay. A boar ruſhed from the wood; wy 


ſpear 


* Finthormo, the palace of Uthal. The names in this 
epiſode are not of a Celtic original; which makes it pro- 
bable that Oſſian fourds his poem on a true ſtory. 
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ſpear pierced his fide, I rejoiced over the blood *, 
and foreſaw my growing fame. But now the found 
of Uthal's train came from the high Finthormo; 
they ſpread over the heath to the chaſe of the boar, 
Himſelf comes ſlowly on, in the pride of his ſtrength. 
He lifts two pointed ſpears. On his fide is the hero's 
ſword. Three youths carry his poliſhed. bows : the 
bounding of five dogs is before him. His warriors 
move on, at a diſtance, admiring the ſteps of the 
king. Stately was the ſon of Larthmor ! but his 
foul was dark, Dark as the troubled face of the 
moon, when it foretells the ſtorms. 

We roſe on the heath before the king ; he ſtopt in 
the midſt of his courſe. His warriors gathered 
around, and a gray-haired bard advaneed. W hence 
are the ſons of the ſtrangers f?? begun the bard. 
« The children of the unhappy come to Berrathon ; 
to the ſword of car-borne Uthal. He ſpreads no 
feaſt in his hall: the blood of ſtrangers is on his 
ſtreams. . If from Selma's walls ye come, from the 
moſſy walls of Fingal, chuſe three youths to go to 
your king to tell of the fall of his people. Perhaps 
the hero may come and pour his blood on Uthal's 
ſword ; ſo ſhall the fame of Finthormo ariſe, like the 
growing tree of the vale.” oh 

„Never will it riſe, O bard,” I faid in the pride 
of my wrath. © He would ſhrink in the pretence of 
Fingal, whoſe eyes are the flames of death. The 
fon of Comhal comes, and the kings vaniſh in his 
preſence ; they are roiled together, like miſt, by the 
breath of his rage. Shall three tell to Fingal, that 
his people fell? Ves! they may tell it bard ? but his 
people ſhall fall with fame.“ 

85 „ 1I˖ ſtood 


*Oſſian thought that his killing the boar, on bis firſt 
landing in Berrathon, was a good omen of his future ſuc- 
ceſs in that iſland. The preſent highlanders look, with a 
degree of ſuperſtition, upon the ſucceſs of their firſt action, 
aller they have engaged in any deſperate undertaking. 
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I ſtood in the darkneſs of my ſtrength : Toſcar 
drew his ſword at my ſide. The foe came on like a 
ſtream: the mingled found of death aroſe. Man 

took man, thield met ſhield ; ſteel mixed its beams 
with ſteel. Darts hiſs through air; ſpears ring on 
mails ; and ſwords on broken bucklers bound. As 
the noiſe of an aged grove beneath the roaring wing, 
when a thouſand ghoſts break the trees by night, 
ſuch was the din of arms. But Uthal fell beneath 
my ſword ; and the ſons of Berrathon fled. It was 
then I faw him in his beauty, and the tear hung in 
my eye. © Thou art fallen *, young tree,” I ſaid, 
« with all thy beauty round-thee. I hou art fallen 
on thy plains, and the field is bare. The winds 
come from the deſart, and there is no ſound in thy 
leaves! Lovely art thou in death, fon of car- boine 
Larthmor.” 

Nina-thoma ſat on the tore, nd heard the ſound 
of battle. She turned her red eyes on Lethmal the 
' gray-haired bard of Selma, for he had remained on 
the coaſt, with the daughter of I orth6oma. © Son 
of the times of old !*” the faid, © I hear the noiſe of 
death. Thy friends have met with Uthal, and the 


chief is low! O that I had remained on the rock, 


incloſed with the tumbling waves! Then would my 


foul. be ſad, but his death would not reach my ear. 


Art thou fallen on thy heath, O fon of high Fin- 
thormo ! thou didſt leave me on a rock, but my ſoul 
was. full of thee. Son of high F inthormo ! art thou 


fallen on thy heath?“ 
| She 


* To mourn over the fall of their enemies was 2 
practice univerſal among Offian's heroes. This is more 
agreeable to humanity, than the ſhametul inſulting of the 
dead, fo common in Homer, and after him, ſervilely copied 
by all his imitators, the humane Virgil not excepted, who 
have been mere ſucceſsful in borrowing the imperfections 


of that great poet, than in their inutations of his beauties. 
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She roſe pale in her tears, and ſaw the bloody 
ſhield of Uthal; ſhe ſaw it in Oſſian's hand; her 
ſteps were diſtracted on the heath. She flew; the 
found him; ſhe fell. Her ſoul came forth in a ſigh. 
Her hair is ſpread on his face. My burſting tears 
deſcend. A tomb aroſe on the unhappy ; and my 
ſong was heard. © Reſt, hapleſs children of youth 
at the noiſe of that moſſy ſtream. The virgins wall 
ſee your tomb, at the chaſe, and turn away their 
weeping eyes. Your fame will be in the ſong; the 
voice of the harp will be heard in your praiſe. The 
daughters of Selma ſhall hear it ; and your renown 
ſhall be in other lands. Reſt, children of youth, at 


the noiſe of the moſſy ſtream.” 
Two days we remained on the coaſt. The heroes 


of Berrathon convened. We brought Larthmor to 


his halls ; the feaſt of ſhells was ſpread. The joy of 
the aged was great; he looked to the arms of his 
fathers; the arms which he left in his hall, when the 


pride of Uthal aroſe. We were renowned before 
Larthmor, and he bleſſed the chiefs of Morven ; but 


he knew not that his ſon was low, the ſtately ſtrength 
of Uthal. They had told, that he had retired to the 
woods, with the tears of grief; they had told it, but 
he was ſilent in the tomb of Rothma's heath.” 

On the fourth day we raiſed our fails to the roar 
of the northern wind. Larthmor came to the coaſt, 
and his bards raifed the ſong. The joy of the king 
was great, he looked to Rothma's gloomy heath ; he 
faw the tomb of his ſon; and the memory of Uthal 


roſe. * Who of my heroes,” he faid, © lies there? 


He ſeems to have been of the kings of ſpears? Was 
he renowned in my halls, before the pride of Uthal 
foſe? Ye are ſilent, ſons of Berrathon, is the king 
of heroes low? My heart melts for thee, O Uthal ! 
though thy hand was againſt thy father! O that I 


had remained in the cave! that my ſon had dwelt in 


Finthormo ! I might have heard the tread of his 
teet, 
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feet, when he went to the chaſe of the boar. 
might have heard his voice on the blaſt of my cave. 
Then would my ſoul be glad: but now darknes 
dwells in iny halls.” | 75 

Such were my deeds, ſon of Alpin, when the arm 
of my youth was ſtrong; ſuch were the actions of 
Toſcar, the car-borne fon of Conloch. But Toſcar 
is on his flying cloud; and I am alone at Lutha: my 
voice is like the laſt ſound of the wind, when it 
forſakes the woods. But Oſſian ſha!) not be long 
alone, he ſees the miſt that ſhall receive his ghoſt. 
He beholds the miſt that ſhall form his robe, when 
he appears on his hills. The ſons of little men (hal! 
behold me, and admire the ſtature of the chiefs of 


old. They hall creep to their caves, and look to the 


ſky with fear; for my fteps ſhall be in the clouds, 
and darkneſs ſhall roll on my fide. 

Lead, ſon of Alpin, lead the aged to his woods, 
The winds begin to riſe. The dark wave of the Jake 


.refounds. Bends there not a tree from Mora wih 


its branches bare? It bends, «ſon; of Alpin, in the 
ruſtiing blaſt, My harp hangs on a blaſted branch, 
The ſound of its firings is mournful. Does the 
wind touch thee, O harp, or is it ſome paſſing ghoſt! 
It is the hand of Malvina ! but bring me the harp, 
ſon of Alpin; another ſong ſhall rife. My foul ſhall 
depart in the found; my fathers ſhall hear it in their 
airy hall. Their dim faces ſhall hang, with joy, 
from their clouds; and their hands receive their ſon. 
The aged oak bends over the ſtream. It fighs with 


all its moſs. The withered fern whiſtles near, and 


mixes, as it waves, with Oſſian's hair. 

Strike the harp and raiſe the ſong : be near, with 
all your wings, ye winds. Bear the mournful ſound 
away to Fingal's airy hall. Bear it to Fingal's bal!, 
that he may hear the voice of his fon ; the voice of 
him that praiſed the mighty. 2 


*Oſſian ſpeaks, 


— 
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The blaſt of the north opens thy gates, O king, 
and J behold thee ſitting on miſt, dimly gleaming in 
all thine arms. Thy form now is not the terror of 
the the valiant : but like a watery cloud; when we 
ſee the ſtars behind it with their weeping eyes. Thy 
ſhield is like the aged moon : thy ſword a vapour 


half-kindled with fire. Dim and feeble is the chief, 


who travelled in brightneſs before. But thy ſteps * 
are on the winds of the deſart, and the ſtorms darken 
in thy hand. Thou takeſt the ſun in thy wrath, and 
hideſt him in thy clouds. The ſons of little men 
are afraid; and a thouſand ſhowers deſcend. But 
when thou comeſt forth in thy mildnefs ; the gale of 
the morning is near thy courſe, The fun laughs in 
his blue fields; and the gray fiream winds in its 
valley. The buſhes ſhake their green heads in the 
wind, The roes bound towards the deſart. 
But there is a murmur in the heath ! the ſtormy 
winds abate | I hear the voice of Fingal. Long has 
it been abfent from mine ear! © Come, Oſſian, 
come away,” he fays: © Fingal has received his 
fame. We paſſed away, like flames that had ſhone 
for a ſeaſon, our departure was in renown. Though 
the plains of our battles are dark and filent; our 
fame is in the four gray ſtones. The voice of Offian 
has been heard ; and the harp was ſtrung in Selma. 
Come, Offian, come away,” he fays, © and fly with 
thy fathers on clouds.“ | 
7 And 


* This magnificent deſcription of the power of Fingal 


over the winds and ſtorms, and the image of his taking the 


ſun, and hiding him in the clouds, do not correſpond with 
the preceding paragraph, where he is repreſented as a feeble 
ghoſt, and no more the terror of tbe valiant '; but it 
agrees with the notion of the times concerning the ſouls of 
the deceaſed, who, it was ſuppoſed, had the command of 
the winds and ſtorms, but in combat were not a match for 
valiant men. 


BERRATHON: 


And come I will, thou king of men! the life of 
Ofhan fails. I begin to vaniſh on Cona; and my 
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ſteps are not ſeen in Selma. Beſide the ſtone gf 
Mora I ſhall fall afleep. The winds whiſtling in my 
gray hair ſhall not waken me. Depart on thy wings, 
O wind: thou canſt not diſturb the reſt of the bard, 
The night is long, but his eyes are heavy ; depart 
thou ruſtling blaſt, | 

But why art thou fad, fon of Fingal ? Why grow; 
the cloud of thy ſoul ? The chiefs of other times are 
departed ; they have gone without their fame. The 
ſons of future years ſhall paſs away; and another 
race ariſe. The people are like the waves of ocean 
like the leaves of woody Morven, they paſs away in 
the ruſtling blaſt, and other leaves lift their green 
heads. Did thy beauty laſt, O Ryno*x? Stood the 
ſtrength of car-borne Oſcar? Fingal himſelf paſſe 


a Way; 


* Ryno, the ſon of Fingal, who was killed in Ireland, | 


in the war againſt Swaran, [Fing. B. V. ] was remarkabl: 
for the beauty ef his perſon, his ſwiftnels and great ex- 
ploits. Minvane, the daughter of Morni, and ſiſter to 
Gaul, was in love with Ryno. The following is her la- 
mentation over her lover. | 


Sus bluſhing ſad, from Morven's rocks, bends over th: 
darkly-rolling ſea, She ſaw the youths in all their arms. 
Where, Ryno, where art thou? | 

Our dark looks told that he was low! That pale the 
hero flew on clouds! That in the graſs of Morven's hills 
his feeble voice was heard in wind! 3 

And is the ſon of Fingal fallen, on Ullin's moſſy plains: 
Strong was the arm that conquered him! Ah me: Ian 
alone. | | 

Alone I will not be, ye winds ! that lift my dark-broun 
hair. My ſighs will not long mix with your ſtream ; for 
I muſt ſleep with Ryno. | 
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away; and the halls of his fathers forgot his ſteps. 
And ſhalt thou remain, aged bard ! when the mighty 
) WY have failed? But my fame ſhall remain, and grow 
like the oak of Morven; which lifts its broad head 
bo the ſtorm, and rejoices in the courſe of the wind. 


CATHLIN 


I ſee thee not with beauty's ſteps returning from the 
chaſe, The night is round Minvane's love; and ſilence 
dwells with Ryno. / 

Where are thy dogs, and where thy bow ? Thy ſhield 
that was ſo ſtrong? Thy ſword like heaven's deſcending 
fire? The bloody ſpear of Ryno. 

I fee them mixed in thy ſhip ; J ſee them ſtained with 
blood. No arms are in thy narrow hall, O darkly- 
dwelling Ryno ! 

When will the morning come, and ſay, ariſe, thou king 
of ſpears! ariſe, 'the hunters are abroad. The hinds arc 
near thee, Ryno !- 

Away, thou fair-haired morning, away! the ſlumbering 
king hears thee. not! The hinds bound over his narrow 
tomb! for death dwells round young Ryno. 
| But I will tread ſoftly, my king! and ſteal to the bed 
he Jof thy repoſe, Minvane will lie in ſilence, near her flum- 
ns. bering Ryno. 

The maids ſhall ſeek me; but they ſhall not find me; 
the ! they ſhall follow my departure with ſongs. But I will 
lle, not hear you, O maids: I ſlecp with fair-haired Ryno. 
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THE ARGUMENT. | | 
An addreſs to Malvina, the daughter of Toſcar. The poet 
relates the arrival of Cathlin in Selma, to ſolicit aid againſt 
Duth-carmor of Cluba, who had killed Cathmol, for the ſake 
of his daughter Lanal. Fingal declining to make a choice 
among his heroes, who were all claiming the command of 
the expedition; they retired “ each to his hill of ghoſts;“ 
to be determined by dreams The ſpirit of Trenmor ap- 
pears to Offian and Oſcar: they ſail, from the bay of Car- 
mona, and, on -the fourth day, appear off the valley of 
Rath-col, in Inis-huna, where Duth carmor had fixed his 
reſidence. Oſſian diſpatches a bard to Duth carmor to de- 
mand battle, Night comes on. The diſtreſs of Cathlin of 
Clutha. Oſſian devolves the command on Oſcar, who, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the kings of Morven, betore battle, 
retired to a neighbouring hill. Upon the coming on of day, 
the battle joins, O'car and Duth-carmor meet. The latter 
falls. Oſcar carries the mail and helmet of Dath carmor to 
Cathlin, whe bad retired from the field. Cathlin is diſcovered 
to be the daughter of Cathmol, in diſguiſe, who had been 
carried off, by force, by, and bad made her eſcape from, 


Duth carmor. 


OM E x, thou beam thou art lonely, from 
watching in the night! The ſqually winds are 
around thee, from all their echoing hills. Red, over 


Vor I. Z 1 my 


* The traditions, which accompany this poem, inform 
us, that both it, and the ſucceeding piece, went, of old, 
under the name of Lagi-Oi-Iutha ; 1. e. the hymns of the 
maid of Lutba. They pretend alto to fix the time of 
| 1t5 compoſition to the third year after the death of Fingal ; 
that is, during the expedition of Fergus the ſon of Fingal, 
to the banks of Uiſca dutbon. In ſupport of this opinion, 
tne Highland ſenachies have prefixed to this poem, an ad- 
J dreſs 
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my hundred ſtreams, are the light-covered paths of 
the dead. They rejoice, on the eddying winds, in 
the ſtill ſeaſon of night. Dwells there no joy in ſong, 
white hand of the harps of Lutha ? Awake the voice 


of the ſtring, and roll my ſoul to me. It is a ſtream 


that has failed. Malvina pour the ſong. | 
| 1 hear thee, from thy darkneſs, in Selma, thou 
that watcheſt, lonely, by night! Why didſt thou 


with-hold the ſong, from Offian's failing ſoul? As 


the falling brook to the ear of the hunter, deſcending 


from his ftorm-covered hill; in a ſun- beam rolls the 


echoing ſtream ; he hears, and ſhakes his dewy locks: 
ſuch is the voice of Lutha, to the friend of the 
ſpirits of heroes, My ſwelling boſom beats high, 
I look back on the days that are paſt. Come, thou 
beam that art Jonely, from the watching of night, 
In the echoing bay of Carmona* we faw, one day, 
the bounding ſhip. On high, hung a broken ſhield; 
gd t: bins | : | it 


dreſs of Oſſian, to Congal the young ſon of Fergus, which 

I have rejected, as having no manner of connection with 
the reſt of the piece. It has poetical merit; and, pro- 
bably, it was the opening of one of Oſſian's other poems, 
though the bards injudiciouſly transferred it to the piece 
now before us. 

„ Congal ſon of Fergus of Durath, thou light between 
thy locks, aſcend to the rock of Selma, to the oak of the 
breaker of ſhields. Look over the boſom of night, it is 
ſtreaked with the red paths of the dead: look on the night 
of ghoſts, and kindle, O Congal, thy ſoul. Be not, like 
the moon on a ſtream, lonely in the midſt of clouds; dark- 


gneſs cloſes around it; and the beam departs. Depart not, 


ſon of Fergus, ere thou markelt the field with thy ſword, 
Aſcend to the rock of Selma; to the oak of the breaker 
of ſhields.” ; | . 

* Car-mona, bay of the dark-brown bills, an arm of 
the ſca, in the neighbourhood of Selma. In this paragrapi 


are mentioned the ſignals prefented to Fingal, by thoſ 
| Wa 


* 
— 


erer 


it was marked with wandering blood. Forward 
came a youth, in armour, and ſtretched his pointleſs 
ſpear. Long, over his tearful eyes, hung looſe his 


diſordered locks. Fingal gave the ſhell of kings, 


The words of the ſtranger aroſe. | 
In his hall lies Cathmol of Clutha, by the winding 
of his own dark ſtreams. Duth-carmor ſaw white 
boſomed Lanul*, and pierced her father's fide. In 
the ruſhy deſart were my ſteps. He fled in the ſeaſon 
of night. Give thine aid to Cathlin to revenge his 
father. I ſought thee not as a beam, in a land of 
Z 2 clouds. 


who came to demand his aid. The ſuppliants held, in one 
hand, a ſhield covered with blood, and, in the other, a 
broken ſpear ; the firſt a ſymbol of the death of their friends, 
the laſt an emblem of their own helpleſs fituation. If the 
king choſe to grant ſuccours, which generally was the caſe, 
he reached to them the ſhell of feaſts, as a token of his 
hoſpitality and friendly intentions towards them. 

It may not be diſagreeable to the reader to lay here before 
him the ceremony of the Cran-tara, which was of a ſimilar 
nature, and, till very lately, uſed in the Highlands. 
When the news of an enemy came to the reſidence of the 
chief, he immediately killed a goat with his own ſword, 
Uipped the end of an half-burnt piece of wood in the blood, 
and gave it to one of his ſervants, to be carried to the next 
hamlet. From hamlet to hamlet this feſſera was carried 
with the utmoſt expedition, and, in the ſpace of a few 
hours, the whole clan were in arms, and convened in an 
appointed place; the name of which was the only word 
that accompanied the delivery of the Crau- tara. This 
iymbol was the manifeſto of the chief, by which he threa- 
tened fire and ſword to thoſe of his clan, that did not 
immediately appear at his ſtandard, 

* Lanul, full-eyed, a ſurname which, according to 
tradition, was beſtowed on the daughter of Cathmol, on 
account of her beauty ; this tradition, however, may have 
been founded on that partiality, which the bards have ſhewa 
to Catblin of Clutha; for, according to them, no 
falſehood could dwell in the ſoul of the lovely. 
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clouds. Thou, like that fun, art known, king of 
echoing Selma. . 

Selma's king looked around. In his preſence, we 
roſe in arms. But who ſhould lift the ſhield? for 
all had claimed the war. The night came down; we 
ſtrode, in ſilence; each to his hill of ghoſts: that 
ſpirits might deſcend, in eur dreams, to mark us for 
3 ft 1s; ä 8 
Me ſtruck the ſhield of the dead, and raiſed the 
hum of ſongs. We thrice called the ghoſts of our 
fathers. We laid us down in dreams. Trenmor 
.came, before mine eyes, the tall form of other years, 
His blue hoſts were behind him in half. diſtinguiſhed 
rows. Scarce ſeen is their ſtrife in miſt, or their 
ſtretching forward to deaths. I liſtened ; but no 
found was there. The forms were empty wind, 

I ſtarted from the dream of ghoſts. On a ſudden 
blaſt lew my whiſtling hair. Low-ſounding, in the 
oak, is the departure of the dead. I took my ſhield 


from its bough. On- ward came the rattling of ſteel, } 


It was Oſcar* cf Lego. He had ſeen his fathers, 
As ruthes forth the blaſt, on the boſom of whiten- 
ing waves; fo careleſs ſhall my courſe be, through 
ocean, ta the dwelling of foes. I have ſeen the dead, 
my father, My beating ſoul is high. My fame is 
bright before me, like the ſtreak of light on a cloud, 
when the broad fun comes forth, red traveller of the 
ſky. | 5 R's. 
f Jrandſon of Branno, I ſaid; not Oſcar alone ſhall 
meet the foe. I ruſh forward, through ocean, 5 
Fc; | | | 57." the 


. +* Oſcar is here called Oſcar of Lego, from his mother 
being the daughter of Branno, a powerful chief, on the 
banks of that lake. It is remarkable that Oſſian addręſſes 
no poem to Malvina, in which her lover Oſcar was not on 
of the principal actors. His attention to her, after the 
death of his ſon, ſhews that delicacy of ſentiment is not 
confined, as ſome fondly imagine, to our own polithei 
tumes. 
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the woody dwelling of heroes. Let us contend, my 
ſon, like eagles, from one rock; when they lift their 
broad wings, againſt the ſtream of winds. We raiſed 


our fails in Carmona. From three ſhips, they 


marked my ſhield on the wave, as I looked on 
nightly Tonthena®, red wanderer between the 


clouds. Four days came the breeze abroad. Lumon 


came forward in miſt. In winds were its hundred 
groves. Sun-beams marked, at times, its brown 
ſide, White, leapt the foamy ſtreams from all its 
echoing rocks. | 
A green field, in the boſom of hills, winds ſilent 
with its own blue- ſtream. Here, midſt the waving 
of oaks, were the dwellings of kings of old. But 
filence, for many dark-brown years, had ſettled in 
graſſy Rath-col , for the race of heroes had failed, 
along the pleaſant vale. Duthcarmor was here, with 
his people, dark rider of the wave. Ton- thena had 
hid her head in the ſky. He bound his white- 
boſomed fails. His courſe is on the hills of Rath- 
col, to the ſeats of roes. | "ot 
2 3 We 


Ton- thena, fire of tbe wave, was that remarkable 


ſtar mentioned in the ſeventh book of Temora, which di- 


reged the courſe of Larthon to Ireland. It ſeems to have 
been well known to thoſe, who ſailed on that fea, which 
divides Ireland from South-Britain. As the courſe of 
Offian was along the coaſt of Innis-huna, he mentions with 
propriety, that ftar which directed the voyage of the colony 
from that country to Ireland. 

* Rath-col, wocdy field, does not appear to have been 
the reſidence of Duth-carmor: he ſeems rather to have been 
forced thither by a ſtorm ; at leaſt I ſhould think that to 
be the meaning of the poet, from his expreſſion, that Ton- 
thena bad bid ber bead, and that he bound bis aubite- 
boſomed ſails 5 which is as much as to ſay, that the wea- 
ther was ſtormy, and that Duth-carmor put in to the bay 
of Rath-col tor ſhelter. 
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Me came. I ſent the bard, with ſongs, to call the 
foe to fight. Duth-carmor heard him, with Joy. 
[The king's ſoul was a beam of fire; a beam of fire, 
marked with ſmoke, - ruthing, varied, through the 
boſom of night. The deeds of Duth-carmor were 
dark, though his arm was ſtrong. > 
Night came, with the gathering of clouds. By 
the beam of the oak we jat down. At a diſtance 
ſtood Cathlin of Clutha. I ſaw the changing ſoul of 
the ftranger*. As ſhadows. fly over the field of 
graſs, ſo various is Cathlin's cheek, It was fair, 
within locks, that roſe on Rath-col's wind. I did not 
ruſh, amidſt his foul, with my words. I bade the 
MEIOTIC. ( N 
- Olcar of Lego, I ſaid, be thine the ſecret hill +, 
to night. Strike the ſhield, like Morven's kings. 
115 5 With 


* 


From this circumſlance, ſucceeding bards feigned that | 


Cathlin, who is here in the diſguiſe of a young warrior, 
had fallen in love with Duth-carmor at a feaſt, to which he 
had been invited by her father. Her love was converted 
into deteſtation for him, after he had murdered her father, 


But as thoſe rain-bows of beaven are changeful, ſay 


my authors, ſpeaking of women, ſhe felt the return of her 
former paſſion, upon the approach of Duth-carmo's danger. 
I myſelf, who think more favourably of the ſex, muſt at- 
tribute the agitation of Cathlin's mind to her extreme 
ſenſibility to tbe injuries done her by Duth-carmor ; and 
this opinion is favoured by the ſequel of the ſtory. 


'+ This paſſage alludes to the well known cuſtom among 


the ancient kings of Scotland, to retire from their army on 
the night preceding a battle. The ſtory which Oſſian in- 
troduces in the next paragraph, concerns the fall of the 
Druids, of which I have given ſome account in the Diſſer- 
tation. It is ſaid in many old poems, that the Druids, in 
the extremity of their affairs, had ſolicited, and obtained 
aid from Scandinavia. Among the auxilliaries there came 
many pretended magicians, which circumſtance Oſſian 2M 

„ ludes 
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With day, thou ſhalt lead in war. From my rock, 
I ſhall ſee thee, Oſcar, a dreadful form aſcending in 


fight, like the appearance of ghoſts, amidit the ſtorms ' 


they raiſe. Why thould mine eyes return to the dim 
times of old, ere yet the ſong had burſted forth, like 
the ſudden riſing of winds. But the years, that are 
paſt, are marked with mighty deeds. As the nightly 
rider of waves looks up to Ton thena of beams: ſo 
let us turn our eyes to Trenmor, the father of kings. 
Wide, in Caracha's .echoing field, Carmal had 
poured his tribes, "They were a dark ridge of waves; 
the gray-haired bards were like moving foam on their 
face, They kindled the ſtrife around with their red- 
rolling eyes. Nor alone were the dwellers of rocks; 
a ſon of Loda was there; a voice, in his own dark 
land, to call the ghoſts from high. On his hill, he 
had dwelt, in Lochlin, in the midſt of a leafleſs 
grove. Five ſtones lifted, near, their heads. Loud- 
roared his ruſhing ſtream. He often raiſed his voice 
to winds, when meteors marked their nightly wings ; 


when the dark-cruſted moon was rolled behind her 


hill, | A | 
Nor unheard of ghoſts was he! They came with 
the ſound of eagle-wings. They turned battle, in 
fields, before the kings of men. | 

But, Trenmer, they turned not from battle ; he 
drew forward the troubled war; in its dark ſkirt was 
Trathal, like a riſing light. It was dark; and Loda's 


fon poured forth his ſigns, on night. The feeble 


were not before thee; ſon of other lands 

Then“ roſe the ſtrife of kings, about the hill of 
night; but it was ſoft as two ſummer gales, ſhaking 
| f their 


ludes to, in his deſcription cf the ſor of Loda. Magic 
and incantation could not, however, prevail: for Trenmor, 
aſſiſted by the valour of his ſon Trathal, entirely broke the 
power of the Druids, | 

Trenmor and Trathal. Oſſian introduced this epiſode, 


as an example to his ſon, from ancient times. 
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their light wings, on a lake. Trenmor yielded to 
his ſon ; for the fame of the king was heard. Tra- 
thal came forth before his father, and. the foes failed, 
in echoing Caracha. The years that are paſt, my 
fon, are marked with mighty deeds. * 
* * * * * * 8 * 

In clouds roſe the eaſtern light. The foe came 
forth in arms. The ſtrife is. mixed at Rath-col, like 
the roar of ſtreams. Behold the contending of kings 
They meet beſide the oak. In gleams of ſteel the 
dark forms are loſt; ſuch is the meeting of meteors, 
in a vale by night: red light is ſcattered round, and 
men foreſee the ſtorm. Duth-carmor is low in 
blood. The ſon of Offian overcame. Not harmleſs 
in battle was he, Malvina hand of harps ! 

Nor, in the field, are the ſteps'of Cathlin. The 
ſtranger ſtood by a ſecret ſtream, where the foam of 
Rath-col ſkirted the moſſy ſtones. Above, bends the 
branchy birch, and ſtrews its leaves, on winds. The 
inverted ſpear of Cathlin touched, at times, the 
ftream. Oſcar brought Duth-carmor's mail: his 
helmet with its eagle-wing. He placed them before 
the ſtranger, and his words were heard. © The foes 
of thy father have failed. They are laid in the field 
of ghoſts. Renown returns to Morven, like a riſing 

wind. Why art thou dark, chief of Clutha ? Is 
there cauſe for grief? | 


Son of Offian of harps, my ſoul is darkly fad. I | 


behold the arms of Cathmol, which he raiſed in war. 
Take the mail of Cathlin, plate it high in Selma's 
hall; that thou mayſt remember the hapleſs in thy 
diftant land. fs e 
OY From 
* Thoſe who deliver down this poem in tradition, lament 
that there is a great part of it loſt. In particular they re- 
gret the loſs of an <piſode, which was here introduced, with 
the ſequel of the ſtory of Carmal and his Druids. Their 
attachment to it was founded on the deſcriptions of magical 
inchantments which it contained. | 
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From white breaſts deſcended the mail. It was 
the race of Kings ; the ſoft-handed daughter of Cath- 
mol, at the ſtreams of Clutha, Duth-carmor faw 
her bright in the hall, he came, by night, to Clutha. 
Cathmol met him, in battle, but the warrior fell. 
Three days dwelt the foe, with the maid. On the 
fourth ſhe fled in arms. She remembered the race of 
kings, and felt her burſting ſoul. 

Why, maid of Toſcar of Lutha, ſhould I tell 
how Cathlin failed? Her tomb is at ruſhy Lumon, 
in a diſtant land, Near it were the ſteps of Sul- 
malla, in the days of grief. She raiſed the ſong, for 
the daughter of ſtrangers, and touched the mournful 
harp. : 15 
Come, from the watching of night, Malvina, 


lonely beam! 


_ SUL- 


— — te. —_ 


SUL-MALLA OF LUMON : 


A 


POE M. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
This poem, which, properly ſpeaking, is a continuation of the 
laſt, opens with an addreſs to Sul-malla, the daughter of the 

king of Inis-huna, whom Oſſian met, at the chaſe, as he re- 
turned from the battle of Rath- col. Sul-malla invites Oſſiun 
and Oſcar to a feaſt, at the reſidence of her father, who was 
then abſent in the wars. Upon hearing their name and fa- 
mily, ſhe relates an expedition of Fingal inte Inis-huna, 
She caſually mentioning Cathmor, chief of Atha, (who then 
aſſiſted her father againſt his enemies) Oſſian introduces the 
epiſode of Culgorum and Surandronlo, two Scandinavian 
kings, in whoſe wars Offian himſelf and Cathmor were en- 
gaged on oppoſite ſides. The ſtory is imperfeR, a part of the 
original being loſt Offian, warned, in a dream, by the ghoſt 
of Trenmor, ſets ſail for Inis-huna, | | 


— — 


— — — 


HO#* moves ſo ſtately, on Lumon, at the 

roar of the foamy waters? Her hair falls 
upon her heaving breaſt, White is her arm behind, 
| as 


*The expedition of Oſſian to Inis-huna happened a ſhort 
time before Fingal paſſed over into Ireland, to dethrone 
Cairbar the ſon of Borbar-duthul. Cathmor, the brother 
of Cairbar, was aiding Conmor, king of Inis-huna, in his 
wars, at the time that Oſſian defeated Duth-carmor, in the 
valley of Rath-col. The poem is more intereſting, that 
it contains ſo many particulars concerning thoſe perſonages, 
who make ſo great a figure in Temora. 

The exact correſpondence in the manners and cuſtoms of 
Inis-huna, as here deſcribed, to)thoſe of Caledonia, leaves 
no room to doubt, that the inhibitants of both were origi- 
nally the ſame people. Some may alledge, that Oſſian 
might transfer, in his poetical deſcriptions, the manners of 

| his 
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as flow ſhe bends the-bow. Why doſt thou wander 
in defarts, like a light through a cloudy field ? The 
young roes are panting, by their ſecret rocks. Re- 


turn, thou daughter of kings; the cloudy night is 


near, 

It was the young branch of Lumon, Sul-malla of 
blue eyes. She ſent the bard from her rock, to bid 
us to her feaſt. Amidſt the ſong we fat down, in 
Conmor's echoing hall. White moved the hands of 
Sul-malla, on the trembling ſtrings. Half-heard 
amidſt the found, was the name of Atha's king: he 


that was abſent in battle for her own green land. 


Nor abſent from her ſoul was he: he came midſt her 


thoughts by night: Ton- thena looked in, from the 


iky, and ſaw her toſſing arms. 

The ſound of the ſhells had ceaſed. Amidſt long 
locks, Sul-malla roſe. She ſpoke with bended eyes, 
and aſked of our courſe through ſeas ; “ for of the 


kings of men are ye, tall riders of the wave*.” 
| Not 


his own nation to foreigners. The objection is eaſily an- 
ſwered; for had Offian uſed that freedom in this paſſage, 


there is no reaſon why he ſhould paint the manners of the 


Scandinavians ſo different from thoſe of the Caledonians, 
We find, however, the former very different in their cul- 
toms and ſuperſtitions from the nations of Britain and Ire 
land, The Scandinavian manners are remarkably barbarous 
and fierce, and ſeem to mark out a nation much leſs ad- 
vanced in civil ſociety, than the inhabitants of Britain 
were in the times of Oſſian. 

* Sul-malla here diſcovers the quality of Oſſian and Oſcar 
from their ſtature and ſtately gait. Among nations not 
far advanced in civilization, a ſuperior beauty and ſtateli- 


neſs of perſon were inſeparable from nobility of blood. It 
was from theſe qualities, that thoſe of family were known 


by ſtrangers, not from tawdry trappings of ſtate injudi- 
ciouſly thrown round them. The cauſe of this diſtinguiſh- 


mg property, mult, in ſome meaſure, be aſcribed to their 


unmixed 
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Not unknown, I ſaid, at his ſtreams is he, the father 
of our race. Fingal has been heard of at Cluba, 
blue-eyed daughter of kings. Nor only, at Cona's 
ſtream, is Oſſian and Oſcar known. Foes trembled 
at our voice, and ſhrunk in other lands. | 
Not unmarked, faid the maid, by Sul-malla, is 
the ſhield of Morven's king. It hangs high, in 
Conmor's hall, in memory of the paſt; when Fingal 
came to Cluba, in the days of other years. Loud 
roared the boar of Culdarnu, in the midſt of his 
rocks and woods. Inis-huna ſent her youths, but 
they failed; and virgins wept over tombs. Careleſs 
went the king to Culdarnu. On his ſpear rolled 
the ſtrength of the woods. He was bright, they ſaid, 
in his locks, the firſt of mortal men, Nor at the 
feaſt were heard his words. His deeds paſſed from 
his ſoul of fire, like the rolling of vapours from the 
face of the wandering ſun. Not careleſs looked the 
blue eyes of Cluba on his ſtately ſteps. In white 
boſoms roſe the king of Selma, in midſt of their 
thoughts by night. But the winds bore the ſtranger 
to the echoing vales of his roes. Nor loſt to other 
lands was he, like a meteor that ſinks in a cloud. He 
came ſorth, at times, in his brightneſs, to the diſtant 
Vor. I. Aa | dwelling 


unmixed blood. They had no inducement to intermarry 
with the vulgar : and no low notions of intereſt made thetn 
deviate from their choice, in their own ſphere, In ſtates, 
where luxury has been long eſtabliſhed, IL. am told, that 
beauty of perſon is, by no means, the charaCteriſtic of 
antiquity of family. This muſt be attributed to thoſe 
enervating vices, which are in ſeparable from luxury and 
wealth. A great family, (to alter a httle the words of 
the hiſtorian) it is true, like a river, becomes conſiderable 
from the length of its courſe, but, as it rolls on, here- 


ditary diſtempers, as well as property, flow ſucceſſively 


into it. 
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dwelling of foes. His fame came, like the ſound of 


winds, to Cluba's woody vale *. 


Darkneſs dwells in Cluba of harps : the race of 
kings is diſtant far; in battle is Conmor of ſpears; 
and Lormor + king of ſtreams. Nor darkening alone 
are they; a beam, from other lands, is nigh : the 
friend of ſtrangers in Atha, the troubler of the 

| 7: field. 


* Too partial to our own times, we are ready to mark 
out remote antiquity, as the region of ignorance and bar. 


bariſm. This, perhaps, is extending our prejudices too 


far. It has been long remarked, that knowledge, ina great 
meaſure, is founded on a free intercourſe between mankind; 
and that the mind is enlarged in proportion to the obſer- 
vations it has made upon the manners of different men and 
nations. If we look, with attention, into the hiſtory of 
Fingal, as delivered by Oſſian, we ſhall find that he was 
not altogether a poor ignorant hunter, confined to the nar- 
row corner of an iſland. His expeditions to all parts of 
Scandinavia, to the north of Germany, and the different 


ſtates of Great Britain and Ireland, were very numerous, 


and performed under ſuch a character, and at ſuch times, 
as gave him an opportunity to mark the undiſguiſed man- 
ners of mankind. War, and an active life, as they call 
forth, by turns, all the powers of the foul, preſent to us 
the different characters of men; in times of peace and 
quiet, for want of objects to exert them, the powers of the 
mind lie 2 in a great meaſure, and we ſee only 
artificial paſſions and manners. It is trom this conſideration 
J conclude, that a traveller of penetration could gather 
more genuine knowledge from a tour of ancient Gaul, than 
from the minuteſt obſervation of all the artificial manners, 


and elegant refinements of modern France. 


+ Lormor was the ſon of Conmor, and the brother of 
Sul-malla. After the death of Conmor, Lormor ſucceeded 
him in the throne, | | 

+ Cathmor, the ſon of Borbar-duthul. It would appear, 
from the partiality with which Sul-malla ſpeaks of that 
hero, that ſhe had ſeen him, previous to his joining her ta- 
ther's army; though tradition poſitively aſſerts, that it 


was, after his return, that ſhe fell in love with him. 
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field. High, from their miſty hill, look forth the 


blue eyes of Erin, for he is far away, young dweller 
of their ſouls. Nor, harmleſs, white hands of Erin ! 
is he in the ſkirts of war; he rolls ten thouſand before 
him, in his diſtant field. 

Not unfeen by Oſſian, I ſaid, ruſhed Cathmor 
from his ſtreams, when he poured his ſtrength on 
]-thorno *, ifle of many waves. In ſtrife met two 
kings in I-thorno, Culgorum and Suran-dronlo : 
each | from his echoing iſle, ſtern hunters of the 
5 | | 

They met a boar, at a foamy ſtream : each pierced 
it with his ſteel. I'hey ſtrove for the fame of the 
deed : and gloomy battle roſe. From iſle to iſle th 
ſent a ſpear, broken and ſtained with blood, to call the 


friends of their fathers, in their ſounding arms. 


Cathmor came, ' from Bolga, to Culgorum, red- 
eyed king: I aided Suran-dronlo, in his land of 


boars, 


We ruthed on either fide of a ſtream, which roared 
through a blaſted heath. High broken rocks were 
round, with all their bending trees. Near are two 


circles of Loda, with the ſtone of power; where 


ſpirits deſcended, by night, in dark-red ſtreams of 
fire. There, mixed with the murmur of waters, 


roſe the voice of aged men, they called the forms of 


night, to aid them in their war, 


A a 2 Heedleſs 


* I- thorno, ſays tradition, was an iſland of Scandina- 


via. In it, at a hunting party, met Culgorum and Surun- 


dronlo, the kings of two neighbouring iſles. They differed 
about the honour of killing a boar ; and a war was kindled 
between them. From this epiſode we may learn, that the 


manners of the Scandinavians were mach more ſavage and 
cruel, than thoſe of Britain. It is remarkable, that the 


names, introduced in this ſtory, are not of Galic original, 
which circumſtance affords room to ſuppoſe, that it had its 
foundation in true hiſtory. 
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Heedleſs * I ſtood, with my people, where fell the 
foamy ſtream from rocks. The moon moved red 
from the mountain. My ſong, at times, aroſe, 
Dark on the other fide, young Cathmor heard my 
voice ; for he lay, beneath the oak, in all his gleam. 
ing arms. Morning came; we ruſhed to fight : from 
wing to wing in the rolling of ſtrife. They fell, like 
the thiſtle head, beneath autumnal winds. 

In armour came a ſtately form: I mixed my ſtrokes 
with the king. By turns our ſhields are pierced: 
loud rung our ſteely mails. His helmet fell to the 
ground. In brightneſs ſhone the foe. His eyes, 
two pleaſant flames, rolled between his wandering 
locks. .1 knew the king of Atha, and threw my 
ſpear. on earth. Dark, we turned, and ſilent paſſed 
to mix with other foes, = h 

Not ſo paſſed the ſtriving kings +. They mixed in 
echoing fray ; like the meeting of ghoſts, in the dark 
wing of winds. Through either breaſt ruſhed the 


ſpears; nor yet lay the foes on earth. A rock re- | 


ceived their fall; and half-reclined they lay in death. 
Each held the lock of his foe; and grimly ſeemed to 


roll his eyes. The ſtream of the rock leapt on their 


ſhields, and mixed below with blood. 

Ihe battle ceaſed in I-thorno. Ihe ſtrangers met 
in peace: Cathmor from Atha of ftreams, and Offian, 
| king 


\ 
T 


* From the circumſtance of Offian not being preſent at 
the rites, deſcribed in the preceding paragraph, we may ſup- 
poſe that he held them in contempt. This difference of 
ſentiment, with regard to religion, is a fort of argument, 
that the Caledonians were not originally 2 colony of Scan- 
dinavians, as ſome have imagined. Concerning ſo remote a 
period, mere conjecture mult ſupply the place of argument 
and poſitive proofs. N 

Culgorum and Suran-dronlo. The combat of the 
kings and their attitude in death are highly pictureſque, 
and expreſſive of that ferocity of manners, which diſtin- 
guiſhed the northern nations. | 
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king of 2 We placed the dead in earth. Our 
ſteps were by Runar's bay, With the bounding 
boat, afar, advanced a ridgy wave. Dark was the 
rider of ſeas, but a beam of light was there, like the 
ray of the ſun, in Stromlo's rolling ſmoke. It was 
the daughter? of Suran- dronlo, wild in brightened 

Aa 3 looks. 


* Tradition has handed down the name of this princeſs. 
The bards call her Runo-torlo, which has no other ſort of 
title for being genuine, but its not being of Galic original; 
a diſtinction, which the bards had not the art to preſerve 
* hen they feigned names for foreigners.” The highland 
ſenachies, who very often endeavoured to ſupply the de- 
ciency, they thought they found in the tales of Oſſian, 
have given us the continuation of the ſtory of the daughter 
of Suran-dronlo. The cataſtrophe is ſo unnatural, and 
the circumſtances of it fo ridiculouſly pompous, that for 
the ſake of the inventors, I ſhall conceal them. 

The wildly beautiful appearance of Runo-torlo, made a 
deep impreſſion on a chief, ſome ages ago, who was himſelf 
no contemptible poet. The ſtory is romantic, but not in- 
credible, if we make allowances for the lively imagination 
of a man of genius. Our chief ſailing, in a ſtorm, along 
one of the iſlands of Orkney, ſaw a woman, in a boat, 
near the ſhore, whom he thought, as he expreſſes it himſelf, 
as beautiful as a ſudden ray of the ſun, on the dark 
beaving deep. The verſes, of Oſſian, on the attitude of 
Runo-forlo, which was fo ſimilar to that of the woman in 
the boat, wrought ſo much on his fancy, that he fell deſ- 
perately in love. The winds, however, drove him from 
the coaſt, and, after a few days, he arrived at his reſidence 
in Scotland. There his paſſion increaſed. to ſuch a degree, 
that two of his friends, fearing the conſequence, failed to 
the Orkneys, to carry to him the object of his deſire. 
Upon enquiry they ſoon found the nymph, and carried her 
to the enamoured chief: but mark his ſurpriſe, when, in- 
ſtead of @ ray of the ſun, he ſaw a ſkinny fiſher woman, 
more than middle aged, appearing before him. Tradition 
here ends the ſtory : but it may be eaſily ſuppoſed that the 
Fallon of the chief ſoon ſubſided. 
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looks. Her eyes were wandering flames, amidf 
difordered locks. Forward is her white arm, with 
the ſpear; her high-heaving breaſt is ſeen, white as 
foamy waves that riſe, by turns, amidſt rocks. 


They are beautiful, but they are terrible, and 


mariners call the winds. 
Come, ye dwellers of Loda ! Carchar, pale in 


the midſt of clouds] Sluthmor, that ftrideſt in airy 
halls ! * Corchtur, terrible in winds ! Receive, from 
his daughter's ſpear, the foes of Suran-dronlo, 

No ſhadow, at his roaring ſtreams; no mildly. 
looking form was he! When he took up his ſpear, 
the hawks ſhook their ſounding wings: for blood 
was poured around the ſteps of dark eyed Suran- 
dronlo. | 

He lighted me, no harmleſs beam, to glitter on 
his ſtreams. Like meteors, I was bright, but I blaſted 
the foes of Suran dronlo--———— k * * * * 
Nor unconcerned heard 'Sul-malla, the praiſe of 
Cathmor of ſhields. He was within her foul, ]:ke a 
fire in ſecret heath, which awakes at the voice of the 
blaſt, and ſends its beam abroad. Amidſt the ſong 
removed the daughter of kings, like the ſoft ſound of 


a ſummer breeze; when it lifts the heads of flowers, 


and curls the lakes and ſtreams. | | 
By night came a dream to Offian ; without form 


ſtood the ſhadow of, 'Trenmor. He ſeemed to ſtrike 
the dim ſhield, on Selma's ſtreamy rock. I roſe, in 
my rattling ſteel ; I knew that war was near. Before 
the winds our fails were ſpread ; when Lumon ſhewed 


its ſtreams to the morn. 


Come from the watching of night, Malvina, lonely 


beam 


CATH- 


E. 
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8 THE ARGUMENT. 

J Fingal, in one of his voyages to the Orkney iſlands, was driven 

m by ftreſs of weather, into a bay of Scandinavia, near the res» 
ſidence of Starno, king of Lochlin. Starno invites Fingal to 

2 a feaſt. Fingal, doubting the faith of the king, and mindful 


of his former breach of hoſpitality, (Fingal, B. III.) refuſes 


5 to go. Starno gathers together his tribes; Fingal reſslyes 
d to defend himſelf. Night coming on, Duth maruno propoſes 
= to Fingal, to obſerve the motions of the enemy, The king 
himſelf undertakes the watch. Advancing towards the ene - 
my, he, accidentally, comes to the cave of Turnor, where 
n Starno had confined Conban=carglas, the captive daughter 
d of a neighbouring chief. Her ſtory is imperfeR, a part of 
* the original being Joſt. Fingal comes to a place of worſhip, 
f where Starno, and his ſoa Swaran, conſulted the ſpirit of 
Loda, concerning the iſſue of the war, The rencounter of 
2 i Fingal and Swaran. The Duan concludes, with a deſcription 
e of the airy hall of Cruth-loda, ſuppoſed to be the Odin of 
Scandinavia. | | 
ö 
f 
, DUAN* FIRST. 
TALE of the times of old! Why, thou 
: wanderer unſeen, that bendeſt the thiſtle of 
N Lora, why, thou breeze of the valley, haſt thou left 
5 mine 
| 


»The bards diſtinguiſhed thoſe compoſitions, in 1 which 
the narration is often interrupted, by epiſodes and apoſtro- 
15 phes, by the name of Duan. Since the extinction of the 

order of the bards, it has been a general name for all ancient 
compoſitions in verſe. The abrupt manner in which the 
ſtory of this poem begins, may render it obſcure to ſome 
readers; it may not therefore be improper, to give here 
the traditional preface, which is generally prefixed to it. 


Two years after he took to wife Ros-crana, the SO 
oO 


q_——  CATH-LODA: 
mine ear? I hear no diſtant roar of ſtreams, no ſound 
of the harp, from the rocks]! Come, thou huntreſs 
of Lutha, ſend back his ſoul to the bard. 

1 look forward to Lochlin of lakes, to the dark, 
ridgy bay of U-thörno, where Fingal deſcended 
from ocean, from the roar of winds. Few are the 
heroes of Morven, in a land unknown! Starno ſent 
a dweller of Loda, to bid Fingal to the feaſt : but 
the king remembered the paſt, and all his rage 
aroſe. - 1 8 80 
Nor Gormal's moſſy towers; nor Starno fhall 
Fingal behold. Deaths wander, like ſhadows, over 
his fiery ſoul. Do I forget that beam of light, the 
white-handed. daughter * of kings? Go, fon. of 


Loda; his words are but blaſts to Fingal: blaſts, 


that, to and fro, roll the thiſtle in autumnal vales. 
45 Duth- maruno, 


of Cormac, king of Ireland, Fingal undertook an expedi- 
tion ipto Orkney, to vilit his friend Cathulla, king of 
Iniſtore. After ſtaying a few days at Carric-thura, the 
reſicience of Cathulla, the king ſet ſail, to return to Scot- 
land; but a violent ſtorm ariſing, his thips were driven into 
a bay of Scandinavia, near Gormal, the ſeat of Starno, 
king of Lochlin, his avowed enemy. Starno, upon the 
appearance of ſtrangers on his coaſt, ſummoned together the 
neighbouring tribes, and advanced, in a hoſtile manner, 
towards the bay of Uthorno, where Fingal had taken 
ſhelter. Upon diſcovering who the ſtrangers were, and 
fearing the valour of Fingal, which he had, more than 
once, experienced before, he reſolved to accompliſh by 
treachery, what he was afraid he ſhould fail in by open 
force. He invited, therefore, Fingal to a feaſt, at which 
be intended to aſſaſſinate him. The king prudently de- 
clined to go, and Starno betook himſelf to arms. The 
ſequel of the ſtory may be learned from the poem itſelf. 
*Agandecca, the daughter of Starno, whom her father 
killed, on account of her diſcovering to Fingal, a plot laid 
againſt. his life. Her ſtory is related at large, in the third 
book of Fingal. 
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Duth-maruno®, arm of death Cromma-glas, of 
iron ſhields ! Struthmor, dweller of battle's wing! 
Cormar, whoſe ſhips bound on ſeas. careleſs as the 
courſe of a meteor, on dark ſtreaming clouds! Ariſe, 
around me, children of heroes, in a land unknown. 
Let each look on his ſhield, like Trenmor, the ruler 
of battles. « Come down, ſaid the king, thou 
dweller between the harps. Thou ſhalt roll this 
ſtream away, or dwell with me in earth.“ | 

Around him they roſe in wrath. No words came 
forth: they ſeized their ſpears. Each ſoul is rolled 
into itſelf. At length the ſudden elang is waked, on 
all their echoing ſhields. Each took his hill, by 
night; at intervals, they darkly ſtood. Unequal 
burſts the hum of ſongs, between the roaring wind. 
Broad over them roſe the moon. In his arms, came 
tall Duth-maruno ; he from Croma-charn of rocks, 
ſtern hunter of the boar. In his dark boat he roſe 


on waves, when Crumthormoth + awaked its — 
n 


* Duth-maruno is a name very famous in tradition. 
Many of his great actions are handed down, but the poems, 
which contained the detail of them, are long ſince loſt. 
He lived, it is ſuppoſed, in that part of the north of Scot- 
land, which is over againſt Orkney. Duth-marugo, Crom- 
ma-glas Struthmor, and Cormar, are mentioned, as at- 
tending Comhal, in his laſt battle againſt the tribe of 
Morni, in a poem, which is {till preſerved. It 1s not the 
work of Offian ; the phraſeology betrays it to be a modern 
compoſition. It is ſomething like thoſe trivial compoſitions, 
which the Iriſh bards forged, under the name of Offian, in 
the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries. Duth-maruno ſigni- 
fies, black and fleady ; Cromma-glas, bending and 
ſwarthy ; Struthmor, roaring fiream ; Cormar, expert 


at ſea. 
+ Crumthormoth, one of the Orkney or Shetland iſlands. 


The name is not of Galic original. It was ſubject to its 
own petty king, who is mentioned in one of Offian's 
Poems. 
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In the chaſe he ſhone, among his foes : No fear was 
thine, Duth-maruno. 

Son of Comhal, he ſaid, my ſteps ſhall be forward 
thro" night. From this ſhield | ſhall view them, 
over their gleaming tribes. Starno, of lakes, is before 
me, and Swaran, the foe of ſtrangers. Their words 
are not in vain, by Loda's ſtone of power. If Duth- 
maruno returns not, his ſpouſe is lonely, at home, 
where meet two roaring ſtreams, on Crathmo-craulo's 
plain. Around are hills, with their woods; the 
ocean is rolling near. My fon looks on ſcreaming 
ſfea-fowl, young wanderer of the field. Give the 
hitag of a boar to Candona *, tell him of his father's 


| Joy, 
8 1 bead of the people, the ſon of Duth- 


maruno. He became afterwards famous, in the expeditions 
of Oſſian, after the death of Fingal. The traditional tales 
concerning him are very numerous, and, from the epithet, 
in them, beſtowed on him ( Can-dona of boars) it 
would appear, that he applied himſelf to that kind of hunt- 
ing, which his father, in this paragraph, is ſo anxious to 
recommend to him. As I have mentioned the traditional 
tales of the Highlands, it may not be improper here, to 
give ſome account of them. After the expulſion of the 
bards, from the houſes of the chiefs, they being an indolent 
race of men, owed all their ſubſiſtence to the generoſity of 
the vulgar, whom they diverted with repeating the com- 
poſitions of their predeceſſors, and running up the genealo- 
gics of their entertainers to the family of their chiefs. As 
this ſubject was, how ever, ſoon exhauſted, they were obliged 
to have recourſe to invention, and form ftories having no 


foundation in fact which were ſwalJowed, with great cre- 


dulity, by an ignorant multitude. By frequent repeating, 
the fable grew upon their hands, and, as each threw in 
whatever circumſtance he thought conducive to raiſe the 
admiration of his hearers, the ſtory became, at laſt, fo de- 


void of all probability, that even the vulgar themſel ves did 


not believe it. They, however, liked the tales fo well, 
that the bards found their advantage in turning profeſſed 
tale-makers. 
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joy, when the briſtly ſtrength of I-thorno rolled on 
his lifted ſpear. 

Not forgetting my fathers, faid F ingal, 1 have 
bounded over ridgy ſeas: theirs was the times of 
danger, in the days of old. Nor gathers darkneſs 
on me, before foes, though I am young, in my locks, 
Chief of Crathimo-craulo, the field of night is 
mine. 

He ruſhed, in all his arms, wide-bounding over 
Turthor's fiream, that. ſent its ſullen roar, by night, 
through Gormal's miſty vale. A moon-beam glit- 
tered on a rock: in the midſt, ſtood a ſtately form; 
a form with floating locks, like Lochlin's white- 
boſomed maid. Unequal are her ſteps, and ſhort: 
ſhe throws a broken ſong on wind. At times ſhe 
toſſes her white arms: for grief is in her ſoul. 

Torcul- torno *, of aged locks! where now are 


thy ſteps, by Lulan ? — haſt failed, at thine own 


dark 


tale-makers. They then launched out into the wildeſt 
regions of fiction and romance. I firmly believe there are 
moregſtories of giants, inchanted caſtles, dwarfs, and pal- 
freys, in. the x; ighlands, than in any country in Europe. 
Theſe tales, it is certain, like other romantic compoſitions, 
have many things in them unnatural, and, conſequently, 
diſguſtful to true taſte ; but, I know not how it happens, 
they command attention more than any other fictions I 
ever met with. The extreme length of theſe pieces is very 
ſurpriſing, ſome of them requiring many days to repeat 
them, but ſuch hold they take of the memory, that few 
circumſtances are ever omitted by thoſe who have received 
them only from oral tradition: What is more amazing, the 
very language of the bards is {tilt; zeferved. It 1s curious to 
lee, that the deſcriptions of magnificence, introduced in 
theſe tales, is even ſuperior to all the pompous oriental 
fictions of the kind. 

* Torcul-torno, according to tradition, was king of 
Crathlun, a diſtrict in Sweden. The river Lulan ran near 
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dark ſtreams, father of Conban- carglas ! But! behold 


thee, chief of Lulan. Sporting by Loda's hall, when 


the dark-ſkirted night is poured along the ſky. 

Thou, ſometimes, hideſt the moon, with thy 
ſhield. I have ſeen her dim, in heaven. I hou 
kindleſt thy hair into meteors, and faileſt along the 
night. Why am I forgot in my cave, king of ſhaggy 
boars? Look from the hall of Loda, on lonely 
Conban-carglas. 

E Who art thou, faid Fingal, voice of Wade bo 
She trembling, turned away. Who art thou, in 
thy darkneſs ?”” She ſhrunk into the cave. 'T he king 
looſed the thong from her hands; he aſked about her 


fathers. 
Torcul-torno, 


the reſidence of Torcul-torno. There is a river in Sweden, 
ſtill called Lula, which is probably the ſame: with Lulan. 
The war between Starno and Torcul-torno, which termi- 
_ nated in the death of the latter, had its riſe, at a hunting 
party. Starno being invited, in a friendly manner, by 
Torcul-torno, both kings, with their followers, went to 
the mountains of Strivamor, to hunt, A boar ruſhed from 
the wood- before the kings, and Torcul-torno killed it. 
Starno thought this behaviour a breach upon the privilege 
of gueſts, who were always honoured, as tradition expreſſes 
it, with the danger of the chaſe. A quarrel aroſe, the 
kings came to battle, with all their attendants, and the 
party of Torcul-torno were totally defeated, and he himſelf 
flain. Starno purſued his viQory, laid waſte the diſtri of 
Crathlun, and coming to the reſidence of Torcul-torno, 
carried off, by force, Conban-carglas, the beautiful daugh- 
ter of his enemy. Her he confined in a cave, near the 
palace of Gormal, wher", on account of her cruel treat- 
ment, {he became . 

The paragraph juſt now before us, is the ſong of Conban- 
carglas, at the time ſhe was diſcovered by Fingal. It is in 
Lyric meaſure, and ſet to muſic, which is wild and ſimple, 


and ſo inimitably fuited to the ſituation of the Wow | 


y, that few can * it without tears. 
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Torcul- torno, the ſaid, once dwelt at Lulan's 
foamy ſtream : he dwelt—but, now, in Loda's hall, 
he ſhakes the ſounding ſheil. He met Starno of 
Lochlin, in battle; long fought the dark-eyed kings. 
My father fell, at length, blue-ſhielded Torcul- 
torno. | 8 

By a rock, at Lulan's ſtream, I had pierced the 
bounding roe. My white hand gathered my hair, 
from off the ſtream of winds. I heard a noiſe. 
Mine eyes were up. My ſoft breaſt roſe on high. 
My ſtep was forward, at Lulan, to meet thee, Tor- 
cul-torno ! | | 

It was Starno, dreadful king ' His red eyes rolled 
on Conban-carglas. Dark waved his ſhaggy brow, - 
above his gathered ſmile. Where is my father, I 
ſaid, he that was mighty in war ? Thou art left alone 
among foes, daughter of 'T orcul-torno ! 

He took my hand. He raiſed the fail. In this 
cave he placed me dark. At times, he comes, a 
gathered miſt, He lifts before me, my father's fhield. 
Often paſſes a beam * of youth, far-diſtant from my 
cave. He dwells lonely in the foul of the daughter 
of Torcul-torno. | 

Daughter of Lulan, ſaid Fingal, white-handed 
Conban-earglas; a cloud, marked with ſtreaks of 
fire, is rolled along thy ſoul. Look not to that dark- 
robed moon; nor yet to thoſe meteors of heaven; 
my gleaming ſteel is around thee, daughter of Tor- 
cul-torno. ED | 

It is not the ſteel of the feeble, nor of the dark in 
foul. The maids are not ſhut in our+ caves of 


Vol I. | B b | ſtreams z 


* By the beam of youth, it afterwards appears, that 
Conban-carglas means Swaran, the ſon of Starno, with 
whom, during her confinement, ſhe had fallen in love. 

+ From this contraſt, which Fingal draws, between his 
own nation, and the inhahitants of Scandinavia, we may 

; learn, 
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ſtreams; nor toſſing their white arms alone. They 
bend, fair within their locks, above the harps of 
Selma. Their voice is not in the deſart wild, young 
light of Torcul-torno. h 
* * 2 * * 8 8 
* VV 1 3 
Fingal again, advanced his ſteps, wide through 
the boſom of night, to where the trees of Loda 
ſhook amidſt ſqually winds. Three ſtones, with 
heads of moſs, are there; a ſtream, with foaming 
courſe; and dreadful, rolled around them, is the 
dark-red cloud of Loda. From its top looked for- 
ward a ghoſt, half- formed of the ſhadowy ſmoke. 
He poured his voice, at times, amidſt the roaring 
ſtream. Near, bending beneath a blaſted tree, two 
heroes received his words: Swaran of the lakes, and 
Starno foe of ſtrangers. On their dun ſhields, they 
darkly leaned: their ſpears are forward in night. 
Shrilſ ſounds the blaſt of darkneſs, in Starno's float- 
ing beard... 
_ They heard the tread of F ingal. The warriors 
roſe in arms. © Swaran, lay that wanderer low, ſaid 
Starno, in his pride. © ake the ſhield of thy father; 
it is a rock in war.” ' Swaran threw his gleaming 
ſpear ; it ſtood fixed in Loda's tree. Then came the 
| foes forward, with ſwords. They mixed heir rattling 
ſteel. Through the thongs of Swaran's ſhield ruſhed 
the blade* of Luno. The ſhield fell rolling on 
earth. 


learn, that the former were much leſs barbarous than the 
latter. This diſtinction is ſo much obſerved throughout 
the poems of Oſſian, that there can be no doubt, that he 
followed the real manners of both nations in his own time. 
At the cloſe of the ſpeech of Fingal, there is a great part 
of the original loſt. 

* The {word of Fingal, fo called from its maker, Luno 


of Lochlin. 


the northern Scalders. 
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earth. Cleft the helmet * fell down. Fingal ſtopt 
the lifted ſteel, Wrathful ſtood Swaran unarmed. 
He rolled his filent eyes, and threw his ſword on 
earth. Then, ſlowly ſtalking over the ſtream, he 
whiſtled as he went. 
Nor unſeen of his father is Swaran. Starno turned 
away in wrath, His ſhaggy brows waved dark, above 
his gathered rage. He ſtruck Loda's tree, with his 
ſpear ; he raiſed the hum of ſongs. They came to 
the hoſt of Lochlin, each in his own dark path; like 
two foam covered ſtreams, from two rainy vales. 
To Turthor's plain Fingal returned. Fair roſe 
the beam of the eaſt. It ſhone on the ſpoils of 
Lochlin in the hand of the king. From her cave 


came forth, in her beauty, the daughter of Torcul- 


torno. She gathered her hair from wind; and wild] 
raiſed her ſong. The ſong of Lulan of ſhells, where 
once her father dwelt. 


She ſaw Starne's bloody ſhield. Gladneſs roſe, a 
light, on her face. She ſaw the cleft helmet of 


Swaran +; the ſhrunk, darkened, from the king. 


« Art thou fallen, by thy hundred ſtreams, Q love 
of Conban-carglas !?? 


* * 1 * * * * * 
* * * * — * * * * * 
| Bb 2 | U-thorno, 


* The helmet of Swaran. The behaviour of Fingal is 
always conſiſtent with that generoſity of ſpirit w kich be- 


longs to a hero. He takes no advantage of a foe difarmed. 


+ Conban-carglas, from ſeeing the helmet ot Swaran 
bloody in the hands of Fingal, conjectured, that the hero 
was killed. A part of the original is loſt. It appears, 
however, from the ſequel of the poem, that the daughter 


e Torcul-torno did not long ſurvive her ſurpriſe, occaſioned 
by the ſuppoſed death of her lover. The deſcription of the 


airy hall of Loda (which is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
that of Odin, the deity of Scandinavia) is more pictureſque 
and deſcriptive, than any in the Edda, or other works of 


— 
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Uthorno, that riſeſt in waters; on whoſe ſide are 
the meteors of night! 1 behold the dark moon de- 
. ſcending behind thy echoing woods. On thy top 
_ dwells the miſty Loda, the houſe of the ſpirits of 
ren. In the end of his cloudy hall bends forward 
Cruth-loda of ſwords. His form is dimly ſeen, 
amidſt his wavy miſt. His right hand is on his 
ſhield: in his left is the half-viewleſs ſhell, The 
roof of his dreadful hall is marked with nightly 
fires. | | 

The race of Cuth loda advance, a ridge of form- 
leſs ſhades. He reaches the ſounding ſhell, to thoſe 
who ſhone in war; but, between him and the feeble, 
his ſhield riſes, a cruſt of darkneſs. He is a ſetting 
meteor to the weak in arms. Bright, as a rainbow 


on ſtreams, came white-armed Conban- carglas. 
* * * F 1 * 
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"THE ARGUMENT. 


Fingal returring, with day, devolves the command of the 
army on Duth-maruno, who engages the enemy, and drives 
them over the ſtream of Turthor, Fingal, after recal ing 
Ins people, congratulates Duth-maruno on his ſucceſs, but 
diſcovers that that hero vas mortally wourded in ths en- 
gagement. Duth maruno dies. Ullin, the bard, in honour 
of the dead, introduces the epiſode of Ci ]lgorm and Strina- 
dona, with which the Duan corcludes, 


DUAN SECOND. 


| HERE art thou, ſon of the king, faid dark- 
| haired Duth-maruno.? Where haſt thou 
failed, young beam of Selma? He returns not from 
the boſom of night! Morning is ſpread on U-thorno: 
in his miſt is the ſun, on his hill. Warriors, lift the 
ſhields, in my preſence. He muſt not fall, like a fire 
from heaven, whoſe place is not marked on the 
ground. He comes like an eagle, from the ſkirt of 
his ſqually wind! In his hand are the ſpoils of foes. 
King of Selma, our fouls were ſad. 

Near us are the foes, Duth-maruno. They come 
forward, like waves in miſt, when their foamy tops 
are ſeen, at times, above the low-ſatling vapour. 
The traveller ſhrinks on his journey, and knows not 
whither to fly, No trembling travellers are we 
Sons of heroes, call forth the ſteel, Shall the ſword 
of Fingal ariſe, or ſhall a warrior lead? 

Ihe“ deeds of old, ſaid Duth- marugo, are like 
paths to our eyes, O Fingal. Broad ſhielded Tren- 
B b 3 mor 


* In this ſhort epiſode we have a very probable account 


gien us, of the origin of monarchy in Caledonia. The 


Cael, 
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mor is ſtill ſeen, amidſt his own dim years. Nor 
feeble was the ſoul of the king. There, no dark 
deed wandered in ſecret. From their hundred ſtreams 
came the tribes, to graſſy Colglan-crona, Their 
chiefs were before them. Each ſtrove to lead the 
war. Their ſwords were often half unſheathed. 
Red rolled their eyes of rage. Separate they ſtood, 
and hummed their ſurly ſongs. Why ſhould they 


yield to each other? their fathers were equal in war.” 


Trenmor was there, with his people, ſtately in 
youthful locks. He ſaw the advancing foe. The 
grief of his ſoul aroſe. He bade the chiefs to lead, 
by turns: they led, but they were rolled away, 
From his own moſly hill, blue-ſhielded Trenmor 

| came 


Cael, or Gauls, who poſſeſſed the countries to the north 


of the Firth of Edinburgh, were, originally, a number of 


diſtinct tribes, or clans, each ſubject to its own chief, who 


was free and independent of any other power. When the 
Romans invaded them, the common danger might, perhaps, 
have induced thoſe reguli to join together, but, as they 


were unwilling to yield to the command of one of their 


own rumber, their battles were ill. conducted, and, con- 
ſequently, unſucceſsful. Trenmor was the firſt who re- 
preſented to the chiefs, the bad conſequences of carrying 
on their wars in this irregular manner, and adviſed, that 
they themlelves ſhould alternately lead in battle. They 
did ſo, but they were unſucceſsful, When it came to 
Trex mor's turn, he totally defeated the enemy, by his ſu- 
perior valour and conduct, which gained him ſuch an in- 
tereſt among the tribes, that he, and his family after him, 
were regarded as kings; or, to uſe the poets expreſſion, 
the words of pewer ruſhed forth from Selma of king,. 
The regal anthority, however, except in time of war, was 
but inconſiderable; for every chief, within his own diſtrict, 
was abſolute and independent. From the ſcene ot the 
battle in this epiſode (which was in the valley - of Crona, a 
little to the north of Agricola's wall) J ſhould ſuppoſe 
that the enemies of the Caledonians were the Romans, or 
trovincial Britons, | 
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came- down. He led wide-ſkirted battle, and the 
ſtrangers failed. Around him the dark-browed war- 
riors came: they ſtruck the ſhield of joy. Like a 
pleaſant gale, the words of power ruſhed forth from 
Lak 1 kings. But the chiefs led, by turns, in 
war, till mighty danger roſe: then was the hour of 
the king to conquer in the field. 

« Not unknown, ſaid Cromma-glas* of ſhields, 
are the deeds of our fathers. But who ſhall now lead 
the war, before the race of kings? Miſt ſettles on 
theſe four dark hills: within it let each warrior ſtrike 
his ſhield, Spirits may deſcend in darkneſs, and 


mark us for the war.” They went each to his hill 
of 


In tradition, this Cromma-glas makes a great figure in 
that battle which Comhal loſt, together with his life, to 
the tribe of Morni. I have juſt now, in my hands, an 
Iriſh compolition, of a very modern date, as appears from 
the Janguage, 1n which all the traditions, concerning that 
decifive engagement, are jumbled together. In juſtice to 
the merit of the poem, I ſhould have here preſented to the 
reader a tranſlation of it, did not the bard mention ſome 
circumſtances very ridiculous, and others altogether in- 
decent. Morna, the wife of Comhal, had a principal hand 


in all the tranſactions, previous to the defeat and death of 


her huſband ; ſhe, to ute the words of the bard, who was 
be guiding far of the women of Erin. The bard, it 
is to be hoped, miſrepreſented the ladies of his country, 
for Morna's behaviour was, according to him, ſo void of 
all decency and virtue, that it cannot be ſuppoſed, they 
had choſen her for their guiding ftar. The poem conſiſts 
of many ſtanzas. The language is figurative, and the 
numbers harmonious ; but the piece is ſo full of anachor- 
niſms, and ſo unequal in its compoſition, that the author, 
moſt undoubtedly, was either mad, or drunk, when he 
wrote it. It is worthy of being remarked, that Comhal 
is, in this poem, very often called, Combal na b' Albin, 
or Combal of Albion. Which ſufficiently demonſtrates, 
that the allegations of Keating and O' Flaherty, con- 
cerning Fion Mac-Conmal, are but of late invention. 


| 
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race in Albion; Colgorm, the rider of ocean, throug!: 
| | | | its 
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of miſt. Bards marked the ſounds of the ſhields. 
Loudeſt rung thy boſs, Duth- maruno. Thou muſt 
lead in war. 5 

Like the murmur of waters, the race of U-thorno 


came down. Starno led the battle, and Swaran of 


ſtormy iſles. They looked forward from iron ſhields, 


like Cruth-loda fiery-eyed, when he looks from be- 
hind the darkened moon, and ftrews his ſigns on 


night. | 

The foes met by Turthor's ſtream. They heaved 
like ridgy waves. Their echoing ſtrokes are mixed. 
Shadowy death flies over the hoſts, They were 


clouds of hail, with ſqually winds in their ſkirts, 


Their ſhowers are roaring together. Below them 
ſwells the dark-rolling deep. | 


| Strife of gloomy U-thorno, why ſhould 1 mark 


thy wounds ? Thou art with the years that are gone? 


thou fadeſt on my ſoul. Starno brought forward his 
ſkirt of war, and Swaran his own dark wing. Nor 


a harmleſs fire is Duth-maruno's ſword. Lochlin is 
rolled over her ſtreams. The wrathful kings are 


folded in thoughts. They rell their ſilent eyes, over 


the flight cf their land. The horn of Fingal was 
heard: the ſons of woody Albion returned. But 
many lay, by Turthor's ſtream, ſilent in their blood. 
Chief of Crom-charn, ſaid the king, Duth-maruno, 


hunter of boars! not harmleſs returns my eagle, 


from the field of foes. For this white-boſomed 
Lanul ſhall brighten, at her ſtreams 3 Candona ſhall 


rejoice, at rocky Crathmo-craulo. 


Colgorm *, replied the chief, was the firſt of my 


* The ſamily of Duth-maruno, it appears, came origi- 
ginally from Scandinavia, or, at leaſt, from ſome of the 


northern iſles, ſubject in chief, to the kings of Lochlin. 
The highland ſenachies, who never miſſed to make their 


comments on, and additions to, the works of Oſſian, have 
| | gien 
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its watry vales. He flew his brother in I-thorno : he 


left the land of his fathers. He choſe his place, in 


filence, by rocky Crathmo-craulo. His race came 
forth, -in their years; they came forth to war, but 
they always fell, The wound of my fathers is mine, 
king of echoing iſles ! ug 

He drew an arrow from his fide. He fell pale, in 
a land unknown. His ſoul came forth to his fathers, 
to their ſtormy iſle. There they purſued boars of 
miſt, along the ſkirts of winds. The chiefs ſtood 
filent around, as the ſtones of Loda, on their hill. 
The traveller ſees them through the twilight, from 
his lonely path. He thinks them the ghoſts of 
the aged, forming future wars. 

Night came down on U-thorno. Still ſtood the 
chiefs in their grief. The blaſt hiſſed, by turns, 
through every warrior's hair, Fingal, at length, 
burſted forth from the thoughts of his ſoul, He 
called Ullin of harps, and bade the ſong to riſe. No 
falling fire, that is only ſeen, and then retires in 
night; no departing meteor was Crathmo-craulo's 
chief. He was like the ſtrong-beaming ſun, long 
rejoicing on his hill, Call the names of his fathers, 
from their dwellings old. | 

I-thorno®, ſaid the bard, that riſeſt midſt ridgy 
ſeas! Why is thy head ſo gloomy, in the ocean's 

| miſt ? 


given us a long liſt of the anceſtors of Duth-maruno, and 
a particular account of their actions, many of which are of 
the marvellous kind. One cf the tale-makers of the north 
has choſen for his hero, Starnmor, the father of Duth- 
maruno, and, conſidering the adventures through which he 
has led him, the piece is neither diſagreeable, nor abound- 
ing with that kind of fiction, which ſhocks credibility. 

* This epiſode is, in the original, extremely beautiful. 
It is ſet to that wild kind of muſic, which ſome of the 
Highlanders diſtinguiſh, by the title of Fon Oic-Marra, 


or, 
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miſt? From thy vales came forth a race fearleſs as 


thy ſtrong winged, eagles ; the race of Colgorm of 


iron ſhields, dwellers of Loda's hall. 5 


In Tormoth's reſounding iſle, aroſe Lurthan, 
ſtreamy hill. It bent its woody head above a ſilent 
vale. There, at foamy Cruruth's ſource, dwelt 
Rurmar, hunter of boars. His daughter was fair as 
a ſun- beam, white-boſomed Strina-dona ! 

Many a king of heroes, and hero of iron ſhields ; 
many a youth of heavy locks came to Rurmar's 
echoing hall. They came to woo the maid, the 
ſtately huntreſs of Tormoth wild. But thou lookeſt 
careleſs from thy ſteps, high-boſomed' Strina-dona ! 

If on the heath. ſhe moved, her breaſt was whiter 
than the down of Cana*; if on the ſea beat ſhore, 


than the foam of the rolling ocean. Her eyes were 


two ſtars of light; her face was heaven's bow in 
ſhowers; her dark hair flowed round it, like the 
ſtreaming clouds, Thou wert the dweller of ſouls, 
white-handed Strina- dona! 
2 85 e Colgorm 


or, the Song cf Mermaids. Some part of the air is ab- 
ſolutely infernal, but there are many returns in the mea- 


ſure, which are inexpreſſibly wild and beautiful. From 


the genius of the muſic, I ſhould think it came originally 


from Scandinavia, for the fictions delivered down con- 


ceri ing the Oi-marra, {who are reputed the authors of 
the muſic) exactly correſpond with the notions of the nor- 
thern nations, concerning their diræ, or, goddeſſes cf 
death. Of all the names in this epiſode, there is none of 
a Galic original, except Striha-dona, which ſignifies, the 


. ſtrife of heroes. | 


* The Cana 1s a certain kind of graſs, which grows 
plentifully in the heathy moraſſes of the north. Its ſtalk 
is of the reedy kind, and it carries a tuft of down, very 
much reſembling cotton. It is exceſſively white, and, 
conſequently, often introduced by the bards, in their ſimi- 
lies concerning the beauty of women. 
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Colgorm came, in his ſhip, and Corcul-Suran, 


king of ſhells. The brothers came, from I-thorno, 


to woo the ſun-beam of Tormoth's iſle. She ſaw 
them in their echoing ſteel. Her ſoul was fixed on 
blue-eyed Colgorm. Ul-lochlin's * nightly eye looked 


in, and ſaw the toſſing arms of Strina-dona ! 


Wrathful the brothers frowned. Their flaming 
eyes, in ſilence, met. They turned away. They 
ſtruck their ſhields. Their hands were trembling on 
their ſwords. They ruſhed into the ſtrife of heroes, 
for long-haired Strina-dona. | 

Corcul-Suran fell in blood. On his ifle, raged 
the ſtrength of his father, He turned Colgorm, from 
I-thorno, to wander on all the winds. In Crathmo- 
craulo's rocky field, he dwelt, by a foreign ſtream. 
Nor darkened the king alone, that beam of ligiit was 
near, the daughter of echoing Tormoth, white- 
armed Strina-dona, + 


CATH- 
* Ul-lochlin, the guide to Lochlin ; the name of a 


ſtar. 
+ The continuation of this epiſode is juſt now in my 


hands: but the language is ſo different from, and the ideas 
ſo unworthy of, Oſſian, that I have rejected it, as an in- 


terpretation by a modern bard. 
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| THE ARGUMENT, 

Oſſian, after ſome general reflections, deſcribes the ſituation 
of Fingal, and the poſitioa of the army of Lochlin. The 
converſation of Starno and Swaran. The epiſode of Cormar- 
trunar and Foinar bragal, Starno, from his own example, 
recommends to Swaran, to ſurpriſe Fingal, who had retired 
alone to a neighbouring hill. Upon Swaran's refn al, Starno 
undertakes the enterpriſe himſelf, is overcome, and taken 
priſoner, by Fingal. He is diſmiſſed, after a ſevere reprimand 
ſor his cruelty. 


— 


DUAN THEIR D. 


HENCE is the ſtream of years? Whither 
do they roll along? Where have they hid, in 
miſt, their many- coloured ſides? I look into the 
times of old, but they ſeem dim to Oſſian's eyes, like 
reflected moon- beams, on a diſtant lake. Here rife 
the red beams of war! There, ſilent, dwells a feeble 
race! They mark no years with their deeds, as flow 
they paſs along. Dweller between the ſhields ; thou 
that awakeſt the failing ſoul, deſcend from thy wall, 
| harp of Cona, with thy voices three! Come with 
that which kindles the paſt: rear the forms of old, 
on their own dark-brown years 
 U-thorno®, hill of ſtorms, I behold my race on 
thy fide. Fingal is bending, in night, over Duth- 
VoI. I. Cc maruno's 


* The bards, who were always ready to ſupply what 
they thought deficient in the poems of Oſſian, have inſerted 
a great many incidents between the ſecond and third Duan 
of Cath-loda. Their interpolaticns are ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from tle genuine remains ef Cilian, that it took me very 

little 
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maruno's tomb. Near him are the ſteps of his 


heroes, hunters of the boar. By Turthor's ſtream 


the hoſt of Lochlin is deep in ſhades. The wrath- 
ful kings ſtood on two hills; they looked forward 
from their boſſy ſhields. They looked forward on 


the ſtars of night, red-wandering in the weſt. Cruth. 


loda bends from high, like a formleſs meteor in 
clouds. He ſends abroad the winds, and marks 
them, with his ſigns. Starno foreſaw, that Morven's 

king was never to yield in war, 
He twice ſtruck the tree in wrath. He ruſhed 
before his ſon, He hummed a ſurly ſong ; and heard 
Boo his 


little time to mark them out, and totally to reject them. 
If the modern Scots and Iriſh bards have ſhewn any judg- 
ment, it is in aſcribing their own compoſitions to names of 
antiquity, for, by that means, they themſelves have eſcaped 
that contempt, which the authors of ſuch futile perfor- 
mances muſt, neceſſarily, have met with, from people of 
true taſte, I was led into this obſervation, by an Triſh 
poem, juſt now before me. It concerns a deſcent made by 
Swaran, king of Lochlin, on Ireland, and is the work, 
ſays the traditional preface prefixed to it, of Ofian Mac- 
Fion. It however appears, from ſeveral pious ejaculations, 
that it was rather the compoſition of ſome good prieſt, in 
the fifteenth or ſixteenth century, for he ſpeaks with great 
devotion, of pilgrun2ge, and more particularly, of the 
blue-eyed daughters of the convent. Religious, how- 


ever, as this poet was, he was not altogether decent, in 


the ſcenes he introduces between Swaran and the wife of 
Congcullion, both of whom he repreſents as giants. It 
happening unfortunately, that Congeullion was only of a 
moderate ſtature, his wife, without heſitation, preferred 
Swaran, as a more adequate match for her own gigantic 
ſize. From this fatal preference proceeded ſo much miſ- 
chief, that the good poet altogether Joſt fight of his prin- 
cipal action, and he ends the piece with an advice to men, 
in the choice of their wives, which; however good it may 
be, I ſhall leave concealed in the obſcurity of the original. 
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hair in wind. Turned“ from one another, they 
ſtood, like two oaks, which different winds had bent ; 
each hangs over its own loud rill, and ſhakes its 
boughs in the courſe of blaſts. 

Annir, faid Starno of Jakes, was a fire that con- 


| ſumed of old. He poured death from his eyes, along 


the ſtriving fields. His joy was in the fall of men. 
Blood to him was a ſummer ſtream, that brings joy 


to withered vales, from its own moſſy rock. He 


came forth to the lake Luth-cormo, to meet the tall 
Corman-trunar, he from Urlor of ſtreams, dweller 
of battle's wing. 

The chief of Urlor had come to Gormal, with 
his dark-boſomed ſhips; he ſaw the. daughter of 
Annir, white-armed Foinar-bragal. He faw her: 
nor careleſs rolled her eyes, on the rider of ſtorm 
waves. She fled to his ſhip in darkneſs, like a 
moon-beam through a nightly vale. Annir purſued 
along the deep; he called the winds of heaven. 
Nor alone was the king; Starno was by his ſide. 
Like U-thorno's young eagle, I turned my eyes on 
my father. 

We came to roaring Urlor. With his people 
came tall Corman-trunar, We fought; but the foe 
prevailed. In his wrath ſtood Annir of lakes. He 
lopped the young trees, with his ſword, His eyes 
rolled red in his rage, I marked the ſoul of the king, 
and I retired in night. From the field I took a 

CCA broken 


* The ſurly attitude of Starno and Swaran is well 
adapted to their fierce and uncomply ing diſpoſition. Their 


characters, at. firſt ſight, ſeem little different; but, upon 


examination, we find that the poet has dexterouſly diſtin- 


guiſhed between them. They were both dark, ſtubborn, 
haughty, and referved ; but Starno was cunning, revenge- 


ful, and cracl, to the higheſt degree; the diſpohrion of 
Swaran, though ſavage, was leſs bloody, and ſomew hat 


tinctured with generoſity, It is doing injuſtice to Oſſian, 


to ſay, that he has not a great variety of chataRerss 
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broken helmet: a ſhield that was vienced with ſteel : 
pointleſs was the ſpear in my hand, I went to find 
the foe. * 

On a rock ſat tall Corman-trunar, dete his burn- 
ing oak; and near him, beneath a tree, ſat deep- 


boſomed Foinar-bragal. I threw my broken ſhield 


before her, and ſpoke the words of peace. Beſide his 
rolling ſea, lies Annir of many lakes. Ihe King was 
pierced in battle; and Starno is to raiſe his tomb. 


Me, a fon of Loda, he ſends to white-handed Foinar- 


bragal, to-bid her ſend a lock from her hair, to reſt 
with her father, in earth. And thou king of roaring 
Urlor, let the battle ceaſe, till Annir receive-the ſhell, 
from fiery-eyed Cruth-loda. 

Burſting * into tears, ſhe roſe, and tore a lock from 
her hair; a lock, which wandered, in the blaſt, along 
her heaving breaſt. Corman-trunar gave the ſhell; 
and bade me to rejoice before him. I reſted on the 
ſhade of night; and hid my face in my helmet deep. 
Sleep deſcended on the foe. I roſe, like a ſtalking 
ghoſt. I pierced the fide of. Corman-trunar. Nor 
did Foinar-bragal eſcape. She rolled her white 
boſom in blood. Why then, daughter of heroes, 


didſt thou wake my rage? Morning roſe. The foe 


were fled, like the departure of miſt. Annir firuck 


his boſly ſhield. He called his dark-haired fon. I 


came, ſtreaked with wandering blood : thrice roſe the 
ſhout of the king, like the burſting forth of a ſquall 
of wind, from a cloud by night, We rejoiced, 


three 


* Offian is very econ cial to the fair ſex. Even the 
daughter of cruel Annir, the ſiſter of the revepgeful and 
bloody Starno, partakes not of thoſe diſagreeable characters 
ſo peculiar to her family. She is altogether tender and de- 


licate. Homer, of all ancient poets, uſes the ſex with 


leaſt ceremony. His cold contempt is even worſe, than 
the downright abuſe of the moderns ; for to draw abuſe 
implies the poſſeſſion of fome r merit. 
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three days, above the dead, and called the hawks of 
heaven. They came, from all their winds, to feaſt 
on Annir's foes. Swaran ! Fingal is alone* on his 
hill of night. Let thy ſpear pierce the king in ſecret; 
like Annir, my ſoul ſhall rejoice. 

Son of Annir of Gormal, Swaran ſhall not ſlay in 


ſhades. I move forth in light : the hawks ruſh from 


all their winds. They are wont to trace my courſe : 
it is not harmleſs through war. 

Burning roſe the rage of the king. He thrice raiſed 
his gleaming fpear. But ſtarting, he ſpared his ſon; 
and ruſhed into the night. By Turthor's ſtream a 
cave is dark, the dwelling of Conban-carglas. There 
he laid the helmet of kings, and called the maid of 
Lulan, but ſhe was diſtant far, in Loda's reſounding 
hall. 

Swelling with rage, he ſtrode, to where Fingal lay 
alone. The king was laid on his ſhield, on his own 
ſecret hill. Stern hunter of ſhaggy boars, no feeble 
maid is laid before thee: no boy, on his ferny bed, 
by Turthor's murmuring ſtream. Here is ſpread the 
couch of the mighty, from which they riſe to deeds 
of death. Hunter of ſhaggy boars awaken not the 
terrible, 

Starno came murmuring on. Fingal aroſe in arms, 
« Who art thou, ſon of night ?” Silent he threw 
the ſpear. They mixed their gloomy ſtrife, The 
ſhield of Starno fell, cleft in twain. He is bound to 
an oak, The early beam aroſe. Then Fingal beheld 
the king of Gormal. He rolled a while his ſilent 
eyes. He thought of other days, when white- 

| boſomed 


* Fingal, according to the cuſtom of the Caledonian 
kings, had retired to a hill alone, as he himſelf was to re- 
ſume the command of the army the next day. Starno 
might have ſome intelligence of the king's retiring, which 
occaſions his requeſt to Swaran, to ſtab him; as he foreſaw, 
by his art of divination, that he could not overcome lim 
in open battle. | 


* 
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Agandecca moved like the mufic of ſongs. He 
looſed the thong from his hands. Son of Annir, he 
ſaid, retire. Retire to Gormal of ſhells: a beam that 
was ſet returns. I remember thy white-boſomed 
daughter ; dreadful king away ! Go to thy troubled 
dwelling, cloudy foe of the lovely! Let the ſtranger 


- ſhun thee, thou gloomy in the hall! 


A TALE of the times of old ! 
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